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PREFACE. 



■ Th E author of these volumes made a number 
| of improvements in the last Duodecimo edition of 
his Grammar ; and inserted many critical and ex- 
planatory notes, in subsequent editions of the 
Exercises and the Key ; and added, at the end 
of the Key, a copious Alphabetical Index to all 
the three books. In consequence of these addi- 
tions and variations, the proprietors of the works 
conceived that an improved edition of the whole, 

1 in two volumes Octavo, in a large letter, and on 
superfine paper, with an appropriate title, would 
not be unacceptable to the public. The author 
has therefore embraced this opportunity, to revise 
| the Grammar, to enlarge it very considerably, 
I A 2 
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and;! to adapt the whole to the purposes in 

; view *. 

, % » * 

In its present form, the work is designed for the 
use of persons, who may think it merits a place in 
their Libraries. To this privilege it may, perhaps, 
be allowed to aspire, as a work containing an am- 
ple exhibition of the principles of English Gram- 
mar, and a copious illustration of those principles; 
with the addition of some positions and discus- 
sions, which the author persuades himself are not 
destitute of originality. It may therefore serve 
as a book of reference, to refresh the memory, 
and, in some degree, to employ the curiosity, 
of persons who are skilled in grammar, as well as 
to extend the knowledge of those who wish to 
improve themselves in the art. 

In preparing for the Octavo edition, the author 
examined some of the most respectable publica- 



* The additions occupy more than Nltufy paget of the first volume ; and 
art interspersed throughout the book* 
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tions on the subject of grammar, that had recently 
appeared ; and he has, in consequence, been the 
better enabled to extend and improve his work. 
These improvements consist chiefly of a number 
of observations, calculated to illustrate and con- 
firm particular rules and positions contained in 
the Grammar ; and of many critical discussions, 
in justification of some of its parts, against which 
objections had been advanced. These discussions 
are not of small importance, nor of a merely spe- 
culative nature. They respect some of the esta- 
blished principles and arrangements of the lan- 
guage. And the author presumes, that whilst 
they support these principles, they will be found 
to contain some views and constructions, which 
the reader may usefully apply to a variety of 
other occasions. 

It may not be improper to observe, that the 
Grammar, Exercises, and Key, in their common 
form, and at their usual prices, will continue to 
be sold, separately or together, for the use of 
schools and private learners. 
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If any persons should be inclined to think, that 
this work would have been more satisfactory to 
readers in general, had the first volume been pub- ! 
lished separately, and the Exercises and Key omit- 
ted ; the author takes the liberty of suggesting to 
them, how very imperfect the performance would I 
have been, and how liable to objection, if it had ap- 
peared in so detached and partial a manner. The 
Exercises and the Key are necessary appendages to 
the principles of grammar ; and serve, not only to 
illustrate and enforce, but to vary and extend, the 
grammatical rides and positions. Many parts of 
the second volume are as particularly calculated 
for the improvement of persons far advanced in 
the study of the language, as other parts of it are, 
for the instruction of those who have made but 
little progress in the grammatical art. The two 
volumes are, indeed, intimately connected, and 
constitute one uniform system of English Gram- 



mar. 




INTRODUCTION 



TO THE DUODECIMO EDITION*. 



W„ra the number and variety of English Grammars 
already published, and the ability with which some of 
them are written, are considered, little can be expected 
from a new compilation, besides a careful selection of 
the most useful matter, and some degree of improvement 
in the mode of adapting it to the understanding, and the 
gradual progress of learners. In these respects some- 
thing, perhaps, may yet be done, for the ease and ad- 
vantage of young persons. 

In books designed for the instruction of youth, there 
is a medium to be observed, between treating the subject 
in so extensive and minute a manner, as to embarrass 



* As the Introduction to the Duodecimo edition of the Grammar, contains 
some views and explanations of the subject, which may be useful to readers in 
general, as well as to young students, it is thought proper to retain it in this 
edition of the work. 
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and confuse their minds, by offering too much at once 
for their comprehension ; and, on the other hand, con* 
ducting it by such short and general precepts and ob* 
servations, as convey to them no clear and precise in- 
formation, A distribution of the parts, which is either 
defective or irregular, has also a tendency to perplex 
the young understanding, and to retard its knowledge 
of the principles of literature. A distinct general view, 
or outline, of all the essential parts of the study in which 
they are engaged ; a gradual and judicious supply of 
this outline; and a due arrangement of the divisions, 
according to their natural order and connexion, appear 
to be among the best means of enlightening the minds of 
youth, and of facilitating their acquisition of knowledge. 
The author of this work, at the same time that he has 
endeavoured to avoid a plan, which may be too concise 
or too extensive, defective in its parts, or irregular in the 
disposition of them, has studied to render his subject suffi- 
ciently easy, intelligible, and comprehensive. He does 
not presume to have completely attained these objects. 
How far He has succeeded in the attempt, and wherein 
he has failed, must he referred to the determination uf 
the judicioui and candid reader. 

The method which he has adopted, of exhibiting the 
performance in characters of different sizes, will, he 
trusts, be conducive to that gradual and regular pro- 
cedure, which is so favourable to the business of instruc- 
tion, The more important rules, definitions, and obser- 
vations, and which are therefore the most proper to be 
committed to memory, are printed with a larger type - 
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whilst rules and remarks that are of less consequence 
that extend or diversify the general idea, or that serve as 
explanations, are contained in the smaller letter : these, 
or the chief of them, will be perused by the student to 
the greatest advantage, if postponed till the general 
system be completed. The use of notes and observa- 
tions, in the common and detached manner, at the bot- 
tom of the page, would not, it is imagined, be so likely 
to attract the perusal of youth, or admit of so ample and 
regular an illustration, as a continued and uniform order 
of the several subjects. In adopting this mode, care has 
been taken to adjust it m that the whole may be perused 
in a connected progress, or the part contained in the 
larger character read in order by itself. Many of the 
notes and observations arc intended, not only to explain 
the subjects, and to illustrate them, by comparative views 
of the grammar of other languages, and of the various 
sentiments of English grammarians; but also to invite 
the ingenious student to inquiry and reflection, and 
prompt him to a more enlarged, critical, and philosophi- 
cal research. 

With respect to the definitions and rules, it may not 
be improper more particularly to observe, that in select- 
ing and forming them, it has been the author's aim to 
render them as exact and comprehensive, and, at the 
same time, as intelligible to young minds, as the nature 
of the subject, and the difficulties attending it, would ad- 
mit He presumes that they are also calculated to be 
readily committed to memory, and easily retained. For 
this purpose, he has been solicitous to select terms that 
arc smooth and voluble ; to proportion the members of 

Volume t B 
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the ientence» to one another ; to avoid protracted p 
and to gtve the whole definition or rule, as much hi 
of expression as lie could devise. 

From the sentiment generally admitted, that a 
selection of faulty composition is more instructive 
young grammarian, than any rules and examples < 
priety that can be given, the Compiler lias been i 
to pay peculiar attention to this part of the s 
and though the instances of false grammar, un 
rules of Syntax, arc numerous, it is hoped they 
be found too many, when their variety and us 
are considered. 

In a work which professes itself to be a com] 
and which, from the nature and design of it, tin 
sbt chiefly of materials selected from the writ 
others, it is scarcely necessary to apologize for 
which the Compiler has made of bis predecessors’ I. 
or for omitting to insert their names. From the 
tions which have been frequently made in the sei 
and the language, to suit the connexion, and t 
them to the particular purposes for which they ai 
duced; and, in many instances, from the uncert 
whom the passages originally belonged, the inse 
names could seldom be made with propriety. Bin 
could have been generally done, a work of this 
would derive no advantage from it, equal to thi 
venience of crowding the pages w r ith a repet 
names and references. It is, however, proper to 
ledge, in general terms, that the authors to wl 
grammatical part of this compilation is pr'mrip 
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debted for its materials, are Harris, Johnson, Lowth, 
Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, and Coote. 



The Rules and Observations respecting Perspicuity 
and Accuracy of expression, contained in the Appendix, 
and which are, chiefly, extracted from the writings of 
Blair and Campbell, will, it is presumed, form a proper 
addition to the Grammar. The subjects are very nearly 
related ; and tire study of perspicuity and accuracy in 
writing, appears naturally to follow that of Grammar. 
A competent acquaintance with the principles of both, 
will prepare and qualify the students, for prosecuting 
those additional improvements in language, to which 
they may be properly directed. 



On the utility and importance of the study of Gram- 
mar, and the principles of Composition, much might be 
advanced, for the encouragement of persons in early life 
to apply themselves to this branch of learning; but as 
the limits of this Introduction will not allow of many 
observations on the subject, a few leading sentiments are 
all that can be admitted here with propriety. As words ~ 
are the signs of our ideas, and the medium by which we 
perceive the sentiments of others, and communicate our 
own ; and as signs exhibit the things which they are in- 
tended to represent, more or less accurately, according 
as their real or established conformity to those things 
is more or less exact ; it is evident, that in proportion to 
our knowledge of the nature and properties of words, of 
their relation to each other, and of their established con- 
nexion with the ideas to which they arc applied, will lie 

B S 
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the certainty and case* with which we transfuse our sen 
timents into the minds of one another; and that, without 
a competent knowledge of this kind, we shall frequently 
be in hazard of misunderstanding others, and of being 
misunderstood ourselves. It may indeed be justly as- 
serted, that many of the differences in opinion amongst 
men, with the disputes, contentions, and alienations of 
heart, which have too often proceeded from such differ- 
ences, have lieen occasioned by a want of proper skill in 
the connexion and meaning of words, and by a tenacious 
misapplication of language* 

0 se of the best supports, which the recommendation 
of this study can receive, in small compass, may be de- 
rived from the following sentiments of an eminent and 
candid writer on language and composition : “ All that 

regards the study of composition, merits the higher 
attention upon this account, that it is intimately con- 
nected with the improvement of our intellectual powers 
For I must be allowed to say, that when we are ertv 
ployed, after a proper manner, in the study of com- 
position, we are cultivating the understanding itself 
The study of arranging and expressing our thoughti 
with propriety, teaches to think, as well as to speak, 
accurately*'" # 

Before the close of this Introduction, it may not be 
superfluous to observe, that the author of the following 
work has no interest in it, but that which arises from the 
hope, that it will prove of some advantage to young per- 



* Dr. Blair* 
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tons, and relieve the labours of those who are employed 
in their education. He wishes to promote, in some de- 
gree, the cause of virtue, as well as of learning ; and, 
with this view, he has been studious, through the whole of 
the work, not only to avoid every example and illustra- 
tion, which might have an improper effect on the minds 
of youth ; but also to introduce, on many occasions, such 
.as have a moral and religious tendency. His attention 
to objects of so much importance will, he trusts, meet 
the approbation of every well-disposed reader. If they 
were faithfully regarded in all books of education, they 
would doubtless contribute very materially to the order 
and happiness of society, by guarding the innocence, 
and cherishing the virtue, of the rising generation. 



Holdgate, near York, — 1705*. 
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SlUbtrtistmntl 

. TO THE NINTH DUODECIMO EDITION, 

The eighth edition of this Grammar received consider* 
able alterations and additions ; but works of this nature 
admit of repeated improvements ; and are, perhaps, 
never complete. The author, solicitous to render hi* 
book more worthy of the encouraging approbation be- 
stowed on it by the public, has again revised the work 
with care and attention. The new edition, he hopes, will 
be found much improved. The additions, which art 
very considerable, are chiefly such as are calculated u 
expand the learner’s views of the subject ; to obvinti 
objections; and to render the study of grammar boll 
easy and interesting. This edition contains also a ne* 
and enlarged system of parsing; copious lists of ooutu 
arranged according to their gender and number; aiK 
many notes and observations, which serve to extend, 01 
to explain, particular rules and positions •. 

The writer is sensible that, after all his endeavour 
to elucidate the principles of the work, there are few 

* The author conceives that the orcaaional strictures, dispersed throt^: 
the book, and intended to illustrate and support a number of import^ 
grammatical points, will not, to young person k of ingenuity, appear to 1: 
dry and usateas dbcuwrions. He is persuaded that, by such persons, tht 
wiU be read with attention. And he presumes that these fUictunt w 
gratify their curiosity, stimulate application, and give solidity and pmruitiofu 
to their grammatical kuo« lodge. 
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the divisions, arrangements, definitions, or rules, against 
which critical ingenuity cannot devise plausible objec- 
tions. The subject is attended with so much intricacy, 
and admits of views to various, that it was not possible 
to render every part of it unexceptionable ; or to accom- 
modate the work, in all respects, to the opinions and 
prepossessions of every grammarian and teacher. If the 
1 author has adopted that system which, on the whole, is 
1 best suited to the nature of the subject, and conformable 
* to the sentiments of the most judicious grammarians; if 
his reasonings and illustrations, respecting particular 
points, are founded on just principles, and the pecu- 
liarities of the English language ; he has, perhaps, done 
all that could reasonably be expected ih a work of this 
nature ; and he may warrantably indulge a hope, that the 
book will be still more extensively approved and cir- 
culated. 



Holdgale , near York , — 1804. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE THIRD OCTAVO EDITION. 



The improvements contained in the third edi- 
tion of the octavo Grammar, consist of many 
corrections and alterations of particular passages, 
in the first volume, and of more than forty 
pages of additional matter, dispersed in various 
parts of it ; and also of a considerable modification 
of the first part of the second volume ; namely, 
the Exercises which respect the nature and prin- 
ciples of Parsing. The last section under the head 
of Parsing, contains a large number of recent 
exercises on some of the more difficult rules of 
grammar : and they are exhibited in a peculiar 
form, calculated to give the student a radical and 
satisfactory view of those rules. 

The author indulges a hope, that these enlarge- 
ments and variations will meet the approbation of 
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the judicious reader ; and render the new edition, 
what he has sedulously endeavoured to make it, a 
material improvement of the work. 

He also ventures to presume, that the numerous 
exemplifications, of a moral and improving nature, 
with which all the editions of the work are in* 
terspersed ; and the short subsidiary disquisitions 
of the present edition, as well as those of former 
impressions ; will afford some relief to the subject 
of grammar, and render it less dry and uninterest- 
ing to the student Perhaps they will be found 
to contribute, in some degree, to invite and en- 
courage him to acquire an art, which, in its own 
nature, does not, to young minds especially, pre- 
sent many attractions. 



Holdoate, near Yore, — 1816. 




ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



English grammar is the art of speaking and 

writing the English language with propriety It 

is divided into four parts, viz. 

1. ORTHOGRAPHY, 3. SYNTAX, and 

2. ETYMOLOGY, 4. PROSODY. 



This division may be rendered more intelligible to the 
student, by observing, in other words, that Grammar 
treats, 

First , of the form and sound of the letters, the combi- 
nation of letters into syllables, and syllables into words ; 

Secondly , of the different sorts of words, their various 
modifications, and their derivation ; 

Thirdly y of the union and right order of words in the 
formation of a sentence ; and 

iMsttyy of the just pronunciation, and poetical con- 
struction of sentences. 

Grammar may be considered as consisting of two species, 
Universal and Particular. Grammar in general, or Uni- 
versal Grammar, explains the principles which are com- 
mon to all languages. Particular Grammar applies those 
general principles to a particular language, modifying 
them according to the genius of that tongue, and the 
established practice of the best speakers and writers by 
whom it is used. 
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PART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of the Letters. 

Section 1. 

Of the letters — of language — and of a perfect alphabet. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers 
of letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

A letter is the first principle, or least 1 part, of a 
word. 

The letters of the English language, called the 
English Alphabet, are twenty-six in number. 

These letters are the representatives of certain 
articulate sounds, the elements of the language, 
An articulate sound, is the sound of the human 
voice, formed by the organs of speech. 

“ Language, in the proper sense of the word, si gnifim 
the expression of our ideas, and their various relations, 
by certain articulate sounds, which are used as the signs 
of those ideas and relations. The faculty of speech is one 
of the distinguishing characters of our nature; none at 
the inferior animals being in any degree possessed of it 
For we must not call by the name of speech that imitation 
of human articulate voice, which parrots and some other 
birds are capable of : speech implying thought, and i ym - 
sciousncss, and the power of separating and arranging 
our ideas, which are faculties peculiar to rational minds. 
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That some inferior animals should be able to mimic 
human articulation, will not seem wonderful, when we 
recollect, that even by machines certain words have been 
expressed in this manner. But that the parrot should 
annex thought to the word he utters, is scarcely more 
probable, than that a machine should do so. Rogue and 
knave are in every parrot's mouth : but the ideas they 
stand for, are incomprehensible by any other beings, than 
those endued with reason and a moral faculty* 

It has however been a common opinion, and it is suffi- 
ciently probable, that, among irrational animals, there is 
something which, by a figure^ we may call Language, as 
the instinctive economy of bees is figuratively called 
Government. This at least is evident, that the natural 
voices of one animal are, in some degree, intelligible, or 
convey particular feelings, or impulses, to others of the 
same species. But these, and other animal voices that 
might be mentioned, have no analogy with human 
speech.— For, firsts men speak by art and imitation, 
whereas the voices in question arc wholly instinctive. 
That a dog, which had never heard another bark, would 
notwithstanding, bark himself, admits of no doubt : and 
that a man, who had never heard any language, would 
not speak any, is equally certain. Secondly, the voices 
of brute animals are not broken, or resolvable, into 
distinct elementary sounds, like those of man when he 
speaks; nor are they susceptible of that variety, which 
would lie necessary for the communication of a very few 
sentiments: and it is pretty certain, that, previously to in- 
struction, the young animals comprehend their meaning, 
as well as the old ones. Thirdly, these voices seem in- 
tended by nature to express, not distinct ideas, but such 
feelings only, as it may be for the good of the species, or 
for the advantage of man, that they should have the 
power of uttering: in which, as in all other respects, they 
are analogous, not to our speaking; but to our weeping, 

C 2 
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laughing, groaning, screaming, and other natural and 
audible expressions of appetite and passion.” 

Buffon, in his account of the Ouran-Outang, says, 
“ The tongue, and all the organs of the voice, are simi- 
lar to those of men, and yet the animal cannot articu- 
late ; the brain is formed in the same manner as that of 
man, and yet the creature wants reason: an evident 
proof that the parts of the body, how nicely soever 
formed, are formed to very limited ends, when there 
is not infused a rational soul to direct their operations.” 
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The following is a list of the Anglo-Saxon, Roman, Italic, 
and Old English Characters. 



Saxon. Roman. Italic. Old English. Name. 



Cap. 
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Cap. 
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R 


r 


8 


*1 


ar. 


S 


r 


S 


fs 


S 


J * 


ft 


(« 


ess . 


T 


z 


T 


t 


T 


t 


C 


t 


tee . 


D 


Vlh 












m 


* 


U 


u 


U 


u 


U 


u 


gar 


/« 


u or you. 


V 


V 


V 


V 


V 


V 




lb 


vee. 


U) 


p 


W 


w 


W 


w 


m 


to 


double u. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


f 


r 


eks. 


Y 


y 


Y 


y 


Y 


y 


8 


« 


tvy. 


Z 


z 


Z 


z 


Z 


z 


z 


i 


zed . 
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A perfect alphabet of the English language, and, in- 
deed, of every other language, would contain a number 
of letters, precisely equal to the number of simple arti- 
culate sounds belonging to the language. Every simple 
sound would have its distinct character ; and that charac- 
ter be the representative of no other sound. But this is 
far from being the state of the English alphabet. It has 
more original sounds than distinct significant letters ; and 
consequently, some of these letters are made to repre- 
sent, not one sound alone, but several sounds. This will 
appear by reflecting, that the sounds signified by the 
united letters th, sh , ng y are elementary, and have no 
single appropriate characters, in our alphabet; and that 
the letters a and u represent the different sounds heard 
in hat, hate , hall ; and in but, bull, mule. 

To explain this subject more fully to the learners, we 
shall set down the characters made use of to represent 
all the elementary articulate sounds of our language, as 
nearly in the manner and order of the present English 
alphabet, as the design of the subject will admit; and 
shall annex to each character the syllable or word, which 
contains its proper and distinct sound. And here it will 
be proper to begin with the vowels. 



Letters denoting the 






Words containing the 


simple sounds. 






simple sounds. 


along 


as heard in 


ale, pale. 


a short 


as 


in 


at, bat 


a middle 


as 


in 


arm, farm. 


a broad 


as 


in 


all, call. 


e long 


as 


in 


me, bee. 


e short 


as 


in 


met, net 


i long 


as 


in 


pine, pile. 


i short 


as 


in 


pin, tin. 


o long 


as 


in 


no, so. 


o short 


as 


in 


not, lot 


o middle 


as 


in 


move, prove. 


u long 


ai 


in 


muse, use. 


u short 


as 


in 


but, nut 


u middle 


as 


in 


bull, full. 
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By the preceding list it appears, that there are in the 
English language fourteen simple vowel sounds : but as 
i and u, when pronounced long, may be considered as 
diphthongs, or diphthongal vowels, our language, strictly 
speaking, contains but twelve simple vowel sounds; to 
represent which, we have only five distinct characters or 
letters. If a in arm , is the same specific sound as a in at ; 
and u in bull, the same as o in move^ which is the opinion 
of some grammarians; then there are but ten original 
vowel sounds in the English language. 



The following list denotes the sounds of the conso- 
nants, being in number twenty-two. 



Letters denoting the 
simple eounds. 



Words containing the 
simple sounds. 



b 


as heard in 


bat, tub. 


d 


as 




dog, sod. 


f 


as 


in 


for, off. 


V 


as 


in 


van, loVe. 


g 


as 


in 


go, egg. 


h • 


as 


in 


hop, ha 


k 


as 


in 


kill, oak. 


1 


as 


in 


lop, loll. 


m 


as 


in 


my, mum. 


n 


as 


in 


nod, nun. 


P 


as 


in 


pin, pup. 


r 


as 


in 


rap, tar. 


s 


as 


in 


so, lass. 


z 


as 


in 


zed, buzz. 


t 


as 


in 


top, mat. 


w 


as 


in 


wo, will. 


y 


as 


in 


ye, yes. 


pg 


as 


in 


king, sing. 


sh 


as 


in 


shy, ash. 


th 


as 


in 


thin, thick. 


th 


as 


in 


then, them. 


zh 


as 


in 


pleasure. 



"Some grammarians suppose ft to mark only an aspiration, or breathing: 
but H appears to be a distinct sound, and formed in a particular manner, 
by the organs of speech. Encyclopedia Briltmk a. 
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Several letters marked in the English alphabet, as con- 
sonants, are either superfluous, or represent, not simple, 
but complex sounds. C, for instance, is superfluous in 
both its sounds ; the one being expressed by fc, and the 
other by s. G, in the soft pronunciation, is not a simple, 
but a complex sound ; as age is pronounced aidge . J is 
unnecessary, because its sound, and that of the soft g, 
are in our language the same. Q, with its attendant si, 
is either complex, and resolvable into kic , as in quality ; 
or unnecessary, because its sound is the same with Ar, as 
in opaque . X is compounded of g* 9 as in example ; or 
of k'8, as in expect. 

From the preceding representation, it appears to be a 
point of considerable importance, that every learner of 
the English language should be taught to pronounce 
perfectly, and with facility, every original simple qp|pid 
that belongs to it. By a timely and judicious caw in 
this respect, the voice will be prepared to utter, with ease 
and accuracy, every combination of sounds; and taught 
to avoid that confused and imperfect manner of pro- 
nouncing words, which accompanies, through life, many 
persons who have not, in this respect, been properly 
instructed at an early period. 



Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 

A Vowel is an articulate sound, that can be 
perfectly uttered by itself : as, a, e, o ; which are 
formed without the help of any other sound. 

A consonant is an articulate sound, which can- 
not be perfectly uttered without the help of a 
vowel : as, 6, d,f 9 l ; which require vowels to ex- 
press them fully. 

The vowels are, a> e y i, o, u 9 and sometimes tv 
and y. 
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W and y are consonants, when they begin a word 
or syllable ; but, in every other situation, they are 
vowels. 

It is generally acknowledged by the best grammarians, 
that w and y are consonants when they begin a syllable 
or word, and vowels when they end one. That they are 
consonants, when used as initials, seems to be evident 
from their not admitting the article an before them; as 
it would be improper to say, an walnut, an yard, &c. 
and from their following a vowel without any hiatus or 
difficulty of utterance : as, frosty winter, rosy youth. 
That they are vowels in other situations, appears from 
their regularly taking the sound of other vowels : as, w 
has the exact sound of u in saw, few, now, &c. ; and y 
that of i, in hymn, fly, crystal, &c. See the letters W 
and Y, pages 42 and 43 *. 

We present the following as more exact and philoso- 
phical definitions of a voyrel and consonant. 

A vowipl is a simple, articulate sound, perfect in itself, 
and formed by a continued effusion • of the breath, and a 
certain conformation of the mouth, without any alteration 
in the position, or any motion of the organs of speech, 
from the moment the vocal sound commences, till it ends. 

A consonant is a simple, articulate sound, imperfect 
by itself, but which, joined with a vowel, forqps a com- 
plete sound, by a particular motion or contact of the 
organs of speech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the simple 
and the compound . But there does not appear to be any 
foundation for the distinction. Simplicity is essential to 

"The letters tr and y are of an ambiguous nature; being consonants at 
the beginning of words, and vowels at the end. Encyclopedia Brifannica . 

WALKER'S Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, page 24, third edition, 

PERRY'S English Dictionary, Preface, page 7. 
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the nature of a vowel, which excludes every degree of 
mixed or compound sounds. It requires, according to 
the definition, but one conformation of the organs of 
speech, to form it, and no motion in the organs, whilst it 
is forming. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi- 
vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at att 9 without the 
aid of a voweL They are b, p 9 t, d 9 k 9 and c and g 
hard. 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of 
themselves. They are f 9 U *», n, r, v 9 s 9 z, x 9 and 
c and g soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, naipely, /, m. n 9 r, are 
also distinguished by the name of liquids, from their 
readily uniting with other consonants, and flowing 
as it were into their sounds. 

We have shown above, that it is essential to the nature 
of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered without the 
aid of a vowel. We may further observe, that even the 
names of the consonants, as they are pronounced in re- 
citing the alphabet, require the help of vowels to express 
them. In pronouncing the names of the mutes, the as- 
shunt vowels JbQow the consonants: as, be, pc, ie 9 de, lea. 
In pronouncing the names of the semi-vowels, the vowels 
generally precede the consonants; as, rf 9 d 9 cm, cn 9 ar 9 
cs, ex. The exceptions are, cr, ge, ve 9 zed . 

This distinction between the nature and the name of a 
consonant, is of great importance, and should be well ex- 
plained to the pupil. They are frequently confounded 
by writers on grammar. Observations and reasonings on 
the name, are often applied to explain the nature, of a 
cousonant: and, by this means, the student is led into 
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error and perplexity, respecting these elements of lan- 
guage . It should be impressed on his mind, that the 
name of every consonant, is a complex sound ; but that 
the consonant itself, is always a simple sound. 

Some writers have described the mutes and semi-vowels, 
with their subdivisions, nearly in the following manner* 

The mutes are those consonants, whose sounds cannot 
be protracted. The semi-vowels y such whose sounds can 
be continued at pleasure, partaking of the nature of 
vowels, from which they derive their name, 

The mutes may be subdivided into pure and impure. 

The pure are those whose sounds cannot be at all pro- 
longed : they are A*, p, i. The impure, are those whose 
sounds may be continued, though for a very short space : 
they are ft, d y g. 

The semi-vowels may be subdivided into vocal and 
aspirated* The vocal are those which are formed by the 
voice ; the aspirated, those formed by tlie breath* There 
are eleven vocal, and five aspirated* The vocal arc 2, m, 
n, r, v, w f z 9 th flat, zh y ng ; the aspirated, /, A, 
th sharp, sh. 

The vocal semi- vowels may be subdivided into pure 
and impure • The pure are those w hich arc formed en- 
tirely by the voice : the impure, such as have a mixture 
of breath with the voice. There arc seven pure— 2, m, 
n, r, w } i/ y ng : four impure — r, z y tk flat, sA, 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice : as, ea 
in beat, ou in sound* 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pro- 
nounced in like manner, as, eau in beau, ieic in 
view* 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the 
vowels are sounded : as, oi in voice, ou in ounce. 
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An improper diphthong has but one of the voweb 
sounded : as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

Each of the diphthongal letters, was, doubtless, origi- 
nally heard in pronouncing the words which contain 
them. Though this is not the case at present, with re- 
spect to many of them, these combinations still retain the 
name of diphthongs; but, to distinguish them, they are 
marked by the term improper. As the diphthong derives 
its name and nature from its sound, and not from its let- 
ters, and properly denotes a double vowel sound, no union 
of two vowels, where one is silent, can, in strictness, be 
entitled to that appellation ; and the single letters i and 
u , when pronounced long, must, in this view, be consi- 
dered as diphthongs. The triphthongs, having at 
but two sounds, are merely ocular, and are, therefore, by 
some grammarians, classed with the diphthongs. 

Section 2. 

General observations on the sounds of the letters. 

A 

A has four sounds ; the long or slender, the broad, the 
short or open, and the middle. 

The long ; as in name, basin, creation. 

The broad ; as in call, wall, all. 

The short ; as in barrel, fancy, glass. 

The middle ; as in far, farm, father. 

The diphthong aa generally sounds like a short in 
proper names ; as in Balaam, Canaan, Isaac ; but not in 
Baal, Gaal. 

Ae has the sound of long e. It is sometimes found in 
Latin words. Some authors retain this form : as, aenig- 
ma, aequator, &c. ; but others have laid it aside, and 
write enigma, Cesar, Eneas, &c. 
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The diphthong ai has exactly the long slender sound 
of a ; as in pail, tail, &c. ; pronounced pale, tale, &c. : 
except plaid, again, raillery, fountain, Britain, and a 
few others. 

Au is generally sounded like the broad a; as in taught, 
caught, &c. Sometimes like the short or open a ; as in 
aunt, flaunt, gauntlet, &c. It has the sound of long o in 
hautboy ; and that of o short in laurel, laudanum, &c. 

Aw has always the sound of broad a: as in bawl, 
scrawl, crawl. 

Ay, like its near relation ai , is pronounced like the 
long slender sound of a ; as in pay, day, delay. 

B 

B keeps one unvaried sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words; as in baker, number, rhubarb, &c. 

In some words it is silent ; as in thumb, debtor, subtle, 
&c. In others, besides being silent, it lengthens the 
syllable ; as in climb, comb, tomb. 

C 

C has two different sounds. 

A hard sound like k , before a, o, «, r, l, t; as, in cart, 
cottage, curious, craft, tract, cloth, &c. ; and when it 
ends a syllable; as, in victim, flaccid. 

A soft sound like s before i, i, and y, generally : as in 
centre, face, civil, cymbal, mercy, &c. It has sometimes 
the sound of sh ; as in ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, czarina, victuals, &c. 

C, says Dr. Johnson, according to English orthogra- 
phy, never ends a word ; and therefore we find in our best 
dictionaries, stick, block, publick, politick, &c. But 
many writers of later years omit the k in words of two 
or more syllables ; and this practice is gaining ground, 
though it is productive of irregularities ; such as writing 
mimic and mimickry ; traffic and trafficking. 
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Chy is commonly sounded like ick ; as in church, chin, 
chaff, charter : but in words derived from the Greek, bn 
the sound of k; as in chymist, scheme, chorus, dijle, 
distich; and in foreign names: as, Achish, Barak, 
Enoch, &c. 

Ch 9 in some words derived from the French, takes the 
sound of sh ; as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

Ch in arch, before a vowel, sounds like ft; as in arch- 
angel, archives. Archipelago; except in arched, ar ch ay , 
archer, and arch-enemy : but before a consonant it al- 
ways sounds like ich; as in archbishop, archduke, arcb- 
presbyter, &c* Ch is silent in schedule, schism, and 
yacht. 



D 

D keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words; as in death, bandage, kindred; unles 
it may be said to take the sound of t, in stuffed, tripped, 
&c. stuft, tript, &c. 

E 

E has three different sounds. 

A long sound; as in scheme, glebe, severe, pulley, 
turkey, behave, prejudge. See Peosody. Chapter L 
Section 2. On “ Quantity.” 

A short sound ; as in men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound: as, open, 
lucre, participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a; as in desk, 
serjeant ; and sometimes that of short i ; as in England, 
yes, pretty. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in mo- 
nosyllables that have no other vowel: as, me, he, she: 
or in substantives derived from the Greek: as, catastro- 
phe, epitome, Penelope. It is used to soften and modify 
the foregoing consonants: as, force, rage, since, oblige: 
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nr to lengthen the preceding vowel; as can, cane; pin, 
pine; roll, robe* 

The diphthong m is generally sounded like € long; as 
in appear, beaver, creature, &c. It has also the sound 
of short c ; as in breath, meadow, treasure. And it is 
sometimes pronounced like the long and slender a; as 
in bear, break, great- 

Eau has the sound of long o ; as in beau, flambeau, 
portmanteau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the 
sound of long u. 

£t, in general, sounds the same as long and slender a ; 
as in deign, vein, neighbour, kc . It has the sound of 
long e in seize, deceit, receive, either, neither, kc. It 
is sometimes pronounced like short % ; as in foreign, 
forfeit, sovereign, &c, 

Eo is pronounced like e Jong ; as in people ; and some- 
times like c short; as in leopard, jeopardy. It has also the 
sound of short u ; as in dungeon, sturgeon, puncheon, &e. 

Eu is always sounded like long u orew; as in feud, 
deuce. 

Ew is almost always pronounced like long u ; as in 
few, new, dew, 

Ey , when the accent is on it, is always pronounced 
like a long ; as in bey, grey, convey ; except in key, 
ley, where it is sounded like long c. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound 
of c long: as, alley, valley, barley. See Pbosody. 
Chapter I. Section 2. On “ Quantity.” 

F 

F keeps one pure unvaried sound at the beginning, 
middle, and end of words ; as, fancy, muffin, mischief, 
kc * ; except in of 9 in wliich it has the flat sound of or ; 
but not in composition: as, whereof, thereof, &c. We 
should not pronounce, a wive's jointure, a ealve’s head; 
but a wife's jointure, a calf's head. 
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G 

G has t wo sounds : one hard ; as in gay, go, gun : ihr 
other soft; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard ; as in bat 
snug, frog. It is hard before a, o, if, f, and r : as, game 
gone, gull, glory, grandeur, 

0 before e, t, and y r is soft; as in genius, gesture* 
ginger, Egypt; except in get, gewgaw, finger, cragp, 
and some others. 

G is mute before n ; as in gnash, sign, foreign, See, 

Gn, at the end of a word, or syllable accented, giro 
the preceding vowel a long sound ; as in resign, impugn 
oppugn, impregn, impugned ; pronounced impune, im- 
prene, &c. 

Gh , at the beginning of a word, has the sound of tk 
hard g: as, ghost, ghastly : in the middle, and somctiftitt 
at the end, it is quite silent ; as in right, high, plough, 
mighty. 

At the end it has often the sound of f ; as in laugh 
cough, tough. Sometimes only the ^is sounded ; as in 
burgh, burgher. 



H 

The sound signified by this letter, is, as before ob- 
served, an articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. 
It is heard in the words, hat, horse, Hull, It is seldom 
mute at the beginning of a word. It is always sileni 
after r - as, rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

H final, preceded by a vowel, is always silent: as, all 1 
hah ! oh ! foh! ^arah, Messiah. 

From the faintness of the sound of this letter, in man v 
words, and its total rilence in others, added to the negli- 
gence of tutors, and the inattention of pupils, it has hap- 
jiened, that many persons have become almost incapable 
of acquiring its just and full pronunciation. It is, there* 
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fore, incumbent on teachers, to be particularly careful to 
inculcate a clear and distinct utterance of this sound, 

I 

I has a long sound ; as in fine ; and a short one ; as in 
fin. 

The long sound is always marked by the e final in mono- 
syllables : as, thin, thine ; except give, live. Before r it is 
often sounded like a short u ; as, flirt, first In some words 
it has the sound of e long ; as in machine, bombazine, 
magazine. 

The diphthong ia is frequently sounded like ya ; as in 
Christian, filial, poniard ; pronounced christ-yan, Src. It 
has sometimes the sound of short i ; as in carriage, mar- 
riage, parliament. 

Ie sounds in general like e long; as in grief, thief, 
grenadier. It has also the sound of long i ; as in die, 
pie, lie ; and sometimes that of short i ; as in sieve. 

leu has the sound of long u; as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

To, when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms two 
distinct syllables: as, priory, violet, violent. The termi- 
nations tion and sion, are sounded exactly like the verb 
shun ; except when the t is preceded by s or x ; as in 
question, digestion, combustion, mixtion, &c. 

The triphthong iou is sometimes pronounced distinctly 
in two syllables ; as in bilious, various, abstemious. But 
these vowels often coalesce into one syllable; as in pre- 
cious, factious, noxious. 



J 

J is pronounced exactly like soft g ; except in hallelu- 
jah, where it is pronounced like y. 

K 

K has the sound of c hard, and is used before e and £, 
where, according to English analogy, c would be soft : as. 
Volume /. D 
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kept, king, skirts. It is not sounded before n ; as in knife 
knell, knocker. It is never doubled; except in Hnhakkul; 
but c is used lx?fore it, to shorten the vowel by a double 
consonant : as, cockle, pickle, sucker. 



L 

L has always a soft liquid sound ; as in love, billow, 
quarrel. It is sometimes mute ; as in half, talk, psalm. 
The custom is to double the l at the end of monosyllables, 
as, mill, will, fall ; except where a diphthong precedes 
it : as, hail, toil, soil. 

Le , at the end of words, is pronounced like a weak d; 
in which the c is almost mute : as, table, shuttle. 

M 

M has always the same sound ; as, murmur, monumental; 
except in comptroller, which is pronounced controller. 

N 

N has two sounds : the one pure ; as in man, net, noble; 
the other a ringing sound like ng; as in thank, banquet, fee. 

N is mute when it ends a syllable, and is preceded by 
in ; as, hymn, solemn, autumn. 

The participial big must always have its ringing sound : 
as, writing, reading, speaking Some writers have sup- 
posed that when big is preceded by big, it should be pro- 
nounced in; as, singing, bringing, should be sounded 
siiigin, bringin : but as it is a good rule, with respect to 
pronunciation, to adhere to the written words, unless cus- 
tom has clearly decided otherwise, it does not seem proper 
to adopt this innovation. 



O 

Ohas a long sound; as in note, bone, obedient, over; 
and a short one; as in not, got, lot, trot. 
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It has sometimes the short sound of u : as, son, come, 
attorney. And in some words it is sounded like oo ; 
as in prove, move; and often like au ; as in nor, for, 
lord. 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the long 
sound of o; as in boat, oat, coal ; except in broad, abroad, 
groat, where it takes the sound of broad a : as, brawd, &c. 

Oe has the sound of single e. It is sometimes long ; as, 
in foetus, Antceci : and sometimes short ; as in (economics, 
oecumenical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe, hoe, and bil- 
boes, it is sounded exactly like long o. 

Oi has almost universally the double sound of a broad 
and e long united, as in boy : as, boil, toil, spoil, joint, 
point, anoint: which should never be pronounced as if 
written bile, spile, tile, &c. 

Oo almost always preserves its regular sound; as in 
moon, soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, 
foot, and a few others. In blood and flood it sounds like 
short u. Door and floor should always be pronounced as 
if written dore and flore. 

The diphthong ou has six different sounds. The first 
and proper sound is equivalent to ow in down; as in 
bound, found, surround. 

The second is that of short u ; as in enough, trouble, 
journey. 

The third is that of oo; as in soup, youth, tournament. 

The fourth r is that of long o; as in though, mourn, 
poultice. 

The fifth is that of short o; asm cough, trough. 

The sixth is that of awe ; as in ought, brought* thought. 

Ow is generally sounded like ou in thou ; as in brown, 
dowry, shower. It has also the sound of long o; as in 
snow, grown, bestow. 

The diphthong oy is but another form for ot, and is pro- 
nounced exactly like it. 
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P 

P has always the same sound, except, perhaps, in cup- 
board, where it sounds like J. It is sometimes mute ; as 
in psalm, psalter, Ptolemy : and between m and t ; as in 
tempt, empty, presumptuous. 

Ph is generally pronounced like f; as in philosophy, 
philanthropy, Philip. 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of v . In 
apophthegm, phthisis, phthisic, and phthisical, both letters 
are entirely dropped. 

Q 

Q is always followed by u : as, quadrant, queen, quire. 

Qu is sometimes sounded like k: as conquer, liquor, 
risque. 

R 

R has a rough sound ; as in Rome, river, rage : and a 
smooth one ; as in bard, card, regard. 

Re at the end of many words, is pronounced like a 
weak er ; as in theatre, sepulchre, massacre. 

S 

S has two different sounds. 

A soft and flat sound like z : as, besom, nasal, dismal. 

A sharp hissing sound : as, saint, sister, Cyprus. 

It is alway sharp at the beginning of words. 

This letter has also the sound of zh; as in pleasure, 
measure, treasure, crosier. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound : as, his, was, 
trees, eyes ; except in the words this, thus, us, yes, rebus, 
surplus, &c. ; and in words terminating with otts. 

It sounds like z before ion, if a vowel goes before : 
intrusion ; but like s sharp, if it follows a consonant : 
conversion. It also sounds like z before e mute: 
amuse; and before y final: as, rosy; and in the words 
bosom, desire, wisdom, &c. 

S is mute in isle, island, demesne, viscount. 
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T 

T generally sounds, as in take, temper. T before 
when the accent precedes , sounds like tch : as, nature, vir- 
tue, are pronounced* natchure, virtchue. Ti before a 
vowel has the sound of sh ; as in salvation : except in such 
words as tierce, tiara, &c. and unless an s goes before : 
as, question; and excepting also derivatives from words 
ending in ty ; as, mighty, mightier. 

Th has two sounds : the one soft and flat : as, thus, 
whether, heathen : the other hard and sharp : as, thing, 
think, breath. 

Thy at the beginning of words, is sharp ; as in thank, 
thick, thunder: except in that, then, thus, thither, and 
some others. Thy at the end of words, is also sharp : as, 
death, breath, mouth : except in with, booth, beneath, 8tc. 

Thy in the middle of words, is sharp : as, panther, ortho- 
dox, misanthrope : except worthy, farthing, brethren, and 
a few others. 

Thy between two vowels, is generally flat in words purely 
English : as, father, heathen, together, neither, mother. 

Thy between two vowels, in words from the learned lan- 
guages, is generally sharp : as, apathy, sympathy, Athens, 
theatre, apothecary. 

Th is sometimes pronounced like simple t: as, Thomas, 
thyme, Thames, asthma. 



U 

{J has three sounds, viz. 

A long sound ; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. 

An obtuse sound, like oo; as in bull, full, bushel 
The strangest deviation of this letter from its natural 
sound, is in the words busy, business, bury, and burial ; 
which are pronounced biz zy, bizness, berry, and berrial 
A is now often used before words beginning with u long, 
D 3 
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and an always before those that begin with u short : as, a 
union, a university, a useful book ; an uproar, an usher, 
an umbrella. 

The dipthong ua, has sometimes the sound of toa ; as 
in assuage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the sound of 
middle a; as in guard, guardian, guarantee. 

Ue is often sounded like we ; as in quench, querist, con- 
quest. It has also the sound of long u ; as in cue, hue, 
ague. In a few words, it is pronounced like e short ; as 
in guest, guess. In some words it is entirely sunk ; as in 
antique, oblique, prorogue, catalogue, dialogue, &c. 

Ui is frequently pronounced wi ; as in languid, anguish, 
extinguish. It has sometimes the sound of ilong; as in 
guide, guile, disguise : and sometimes that of i short ; as, 
in guilt, guinea, guildhall. In some words it is sounded 
like long u ; as in juice, suit, pursuit : and after r, like 
oo ; as in bruise, fruit, recruit. 

(Jo is pronounced like wo ; as in quote, quorum, quon- 
dam. 

Uy has the sound of long c; as in obloquy, soliloquy ; 
pronounced obloquee, &c. except buy, and its deri- 
vatives. 

V 

V has the sound of flat f 9 and bears the same relation to 
it, as b does to p , d to t , hard g to k, and z to a. It has 
also one uniform sound : as, vain, vanity, love. 

W 

W, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of oo; as 
water resembles the sound of oootcr : but that it has a 
stronger and quicker sound than oo, and has a formation 
essentially different, will appear to any person who pro- 
nounces, with attention, the words wo, woo 9 beware ; <tnj| 
who reflects that it will not admit the article an before if 
which oo would admit. In some words it is not soundi 
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as in answer, sword, wholesome: it is always silent 
before r; as in wrap, wreck, wrinkle, wrist, wrong, wry, 
bewray, &c. 

W before h is pronounced as if it were after the h : as, 
why, hwy ; when, hwen ; /what, hwat 

W is often joined to o at the end of a syllable, without 
affecting the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow, grow, 
know, row, flow, &c. 

When w is a vowel, and is distinguished in the pronun- 
ciation, it has exactly the same sound as u would have in 
the same situation: as, draw, crew, view, now, sawyer, 
vowel, outlaw. 



X 

X has three rounds, via. 

It is sounded like z at the beginning of proper names of 
Greek original ; as m Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp sound like ks , when it ends a syllable with 
the accent upon it : as, exit, exercise, excellence ; or when 
the accent is on the next syllable, if it begins with a con- 
sonant: as, excuse, extent,, expense. 

It has, generally, a flat sound like gz> when the accent 
ts not on it, and the following syllable begins with a vowel : 
as, exert, exist, example ; pronounced, egzert, egzist, eg- 
zample. 



Y 

F, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of ee ; as, 
youth, York, resemble the sound of eeouth, eeork: but 
that this is not its exact sound, will be clearly per- 
ceived by pronouncing the words ye y yes , new-year , in 
which its just and proper sound is ascertained. It not 
only requires a stronger exertion of the organs of speech 
to pronounce it, than is required to pronounce ee ; but its 
formation is essentially different It will not admit of an 
before it, as example ; an ed. The 
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Section 3. 

Of the organ* of articulation . 

A concise account of the origin and formation of the 
sounds emitted by the human voice, may, perhaps, not 
improperly, be here introduced. It may gratify the in- 
genious student, and serve to explain more fully the na- 
ture of articulation, and the radical distinction between 
vowels and consonants. 

“ Human voice is air sent out from the lungs, and so agi- 
tated or modified in its passage through the windpipe and 
larynx, as to become distinctly audible. The windpipe is 
that tube, which on touching the forepart of our throat 
externally, we feel hard and uneven. It conveys air into 
the lungs for the purpose of breathing and speech. The 
top or upper part of the windpipe is called the larynx , 
consisting of four or five cartilages, that may be expanded 
or brought together, by the action of certain muscles which 
operate all at the same time. In the middle of the larynx 
there is a small opening, called the glottis , through which 
the breath and voice are conveyed. This opening is not 
wider than one-tenth of an inch ; and, therefore, the 
breath transmitted through it from the lungs, must pass 
with considerable velocity. The voice thus formed, is 
strengthened and softened, by a reverberation from the 
palate and other hollow places in the inside of the mouth 
and nostrils ; and as these are better or worse shaped for 
this reverberation, the voice is said to be more or less 
agreeable* 

If we consider the many varieties of sound, which one 
and the same human voice is capable of uttering, together 
with the smallness of the diameter of the glottis ; and re- 
flect, that the same diameter must always produce the same 
tone, and, consequently, that to every change of tone a 
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correspondent change of diameter is necessary; we must 
be filled with admiration at the mechanism of these parts, 
and the fineness of the fibres that operate in producing ef- 
fects so minute, so various, and in their proportions so ex- 
actly uniform. For it admits of proof, that the diameter 
of the human glottis, is capable of more than sixty distinct 
degrees of contraction or enlargement, by each of which a 
different note is produced ; and yet the greatest diameter 
of that aperture, as before observed, does not exceed one 
tenth of an inch. 

Speech is made up of articulate voices ; and what we call 
articulation, is performed, not by the lungs, windpipe, or 
larynx, but by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, 
tongue, lips, and nostrils. Articulation begins not, till the 
breath, or voice, lias passed through the larynx. 

The simplest articulate voices arc those which proceed 
from an open mouth, and are by grammarians called vowel 
sounds. In transmitting these, the aperture of the mouth 
may be pretty large, or somewhat smaller, or very small ; 
whicli is one cause of the variety of vowels ; a particular 
sound being produced by each particular aperture. More- 
over, in passing through an open mouth, the voice may be 
gently acted upon , by the lips, or by the tongue and palate, 
or by the tongue and throat ; whence another source of 
variety in vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be formed, 
agreeably to the plan in page 26 ; and the learners, by ob- 
serving the position of their mouth, lips, tongue, &c. when 
they are uttering the sounds, will perceive that various 
operations of these organs of speech, arc necessary to the 
production of the different vowel sounds ; and that by mi- 
nute variations they may all be distinctly pronounced. 

When the voice, in its passage through the mouth, is 
totally intercepted , or strongly compressed , there is formed a 
certain modification of articulate sound, which, as expressed 
by a character in writing, is called a consonant Silence is 
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the effect of a total interception ; and indistinct sound, of 
a strong compression : and therefore a consonant is not of 
itself a distinct articulate voice ; and its influence in vary- 
ing the tones of language is not clearly perceived, unless 
it be accompanied by an opening of the mouth, that is, by 
a vowel. 

By making the experiment with attention, the student 
will perceive that each of the mutes is formed by the voice 
being intercepted , by the lips, by the tongue and palate, or 
by the tongue and throat; and that the semi-vowels are 
formed by the same organs strongly compressing the voice 
in its passage, but not totally intercepting it. 

The elements of language, according to the different 
seats where they are formed, or the several organs of 
speech chiefly concerned in their pronunciation, are di- 
vided into several classes, and denominated as follows: 
those are called labials , which are formed by the lips; 
those dentals^ that are formed with the teeth ; palatals , 
that are formed with the palate; and nasals , that are 
formed by the nose." 

The importance of obtaining, in early life, a clear, dis- 
tinct, and accurate knowledge of the sounds of the first 
principles of language, and a wish to lead young minds to 
a further consideration of a subject so curious and useful, 
have induced the compiler to bestow particular attention 
on the preceding part of his work. Some writers think 
that these subjects do not properly constitute any part of 
grammar ; and consider them as the exclusive province of 
the spelling-book : but if we reflect, that letters and their 
sounds are the constituent principles of that art, which 
teaches us to speak and write with propriety, and that, in 
general, very little knowledge of their nature is acquired 
by the spelling-book, we must admit, that they properly 
belong to grammar ; and that a rational consideration of 
these elementary principles of language, is an object that 
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demands the attention of the young grammarian. The 
sentiments of a very judicious and eminent writer, 
(Quinctilian,) respecting this part of grammar, may, per- 
haps, be properly introduced on the present occasion. 

“ Let no persons despise, as inconsiderable, the elements 
of grammar, because it may seem to them a matter of 
small consequence, to show the distinction between vowels 
and consonants, and to divide the latter into liquids and 
mutes. But they who penetrate into the innermost parts 
of this temple of science, will there discover such refine- 
ment and subtility of matter, as are not only proper to 
sharpen the understandings of young persons, but suffi- 
cient to give exercise for the most profound knowledge 
and erudition .’ 1 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest combi- 
nation, produce a syllable; syllables properly combined 
produce a word ; words duly combined produce a sentence ; 
and sentences properly combined produce an oration or 
discourse . Thus it is, says Harris, in his Hkrmes, 

that to principles apparently so trivial as a few plain ele- 
mentary sounds, we owe that variety of articulate voices, 
which has been sufficient to explain the sentiments of so 
innumerable a multitude, as all the present and past gene- 
rations of men. 




CHAPTER II. 



OF SYLLABLES, AND THE RULES FOR ARRANOINO THEM. 



A syllable is a sound, either simple or com*- 
pounded, pronounced by a single impulse of the 
voice, and constituting a word, or part of a word : 
as, a, an, ant 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words into 
their syllables, or of expressing a word by its proper 
letters. 

The following are the general rules for the division of 
words into syllables. 

1. A single consonant between two vowels, must be 
joined to the latter syllable : as, de-light, bri-dal, re-source ; 
except the letter x : as, ex-ist, ex-amine; and except like- 
wise words compounded : as, up-on, un-even, dis-ease. 

2. Two consonants proper to begin a word, must not be 
separated : as, fa-ble, sti-fle. But when they come between 
two vowels, and are such as cannot begin a word, they must 
be divided : as, ut-most, un-der, in-sect, er-ror, cof-fin. 

3. When three consonants meet in the middle of a word, 
if they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel is 
pronounced long, they are not to be separated: as, de- 
throne, de-stroy. But when the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is pronounced short, one of the consonants always 
belongs to that syllable : as, dis-tract, dis-prove, dis-train. 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not proper 
to begin a syllable, meet between two vowels, such of 
them as can begin a syllable belong to the latter, the rest 
to the former syllable: as, ab-stain, com-plete, em-broil, 
trans-gress, dap-ple, con-strain, hand-some, parch-ment. 
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5. Tvo v./rck doc being a diphthong, most be dirided 
separate sr'JiKo : as. cru-ei, de-oi-ai. soo-e-tT. 

6. Compounded lords must be traced into the ample 
word* of which they are composed: as, ice-house, glow- 
worm, over-power. nerer-the4es&. 

7. Grammatical, and other particular termination^ mr 
generally separated: as. teacb-est, teach-eth, trarh mg 
tacber. cootend-est. greauer. wretch-ed, pawl are 
fce-dem. Lilse-hood. 

The ruies for diriding word* into syllables, with the 
nasoos in support of them, are expressed at large in the 
authors English Spelling-book. Aril, or any subaeqnest 
edition, page 210 — 215. 




CHAPTER III. 



OP WORDS IN GENERAL, AND THE RULES FOR SPELLING THEM. 

See Volume II. page 63. 

9 

Words are articulate sounds, used by common 
consent, as signs of our ideas. 

A word of one syllable is termed a Monosyllable ; 
a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a word of 
three syllables, a Trisyllable ; and a word of four 
or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be re- 
duced to any simpler word in the language : as, 
man, good, content. 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced 
to another word in English of greater simplicity : 
as, manful, goodness, contentment, Yorkshire*. 

There are many English words which, though com- 
pounds in other languages, are to us primitives : thus cir- 
cumspect, circumvent, circumstance, delude, concave, 
complicate, &c. primitive words in English, will be found 
derivatives, when traced in the Latin tongue. 

The orthography of the English Language is attended 
with much uncertainty and perplexity. But a considerable 
part of this inconvenience may be remedied, by attending 
to the general laws of formation ; and, for this end, the 

* A compound word is included under the head of derivative words ; as, 
penknife, teacup, looking-glass; may lie reduced to other words cf greater 
simplicity 
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learner is presented with a view of such general maxims, 
in spelling primitive and derivative words, as have been 
almost universally received. 

Hole 1. 

Monosyllables ending with /, or preceded by a 
single vowel, double the final consonant: as staff, mill, 
pass, &c. The only exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, 
was, yes, his, this, us, and thus. 

Rule 2. 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant but f 9 Z, or *, 
and preceded by a single vowel, never double the final 
consonant ; excepting add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err, inn, 
bunn, purr, and buzz. 



Rule 3. 

Words ending with y 9 preceded by a consonant, form 
the plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, 
past participles, comparatives, and superlatives, by chang- 
ing y into i: as, spy, spies; I carry, thou earnest; he 
carrieth, or carries ; carrier, carried ; happy, happier, 
happiest. 

The present participle in lug, retains the »/, that i may 
not be doubled : as, carry, carrying ; bury, burying, &c. 

But } y, preceded by a vowel, in such instances as the 
above, is not changed : as, boy, boys ; I cloy, he cloys, 
cloyed, &c. ; except in lay, pay, and say ; from which 
are formed, laid, paid, and said ; and their compound^ 
unlaid, unpaid, unsaid, &c. 

Rule 4. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, upon 
assuming an additional syllable beginning with a conso- 
nant, commonly change y into i: ast happy, happily, 
happiness. But when y is preceded by a vowel, it is very 
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rarely changed in the additional syllable : as, coy, coyly ; 
l»oy, boyish, boyhood ; annoy, aim oyer, annoyance ; joy, 
joyless, joyful. 

Rule 5. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
double that consonant, when they take another syllable 
beginning with a vowel : as, wit, witty ; thin, thinnish ; to 
abet, an abettor ; to begin, a beginner. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the pre- 
ceding syllable, the consonant remains single : as, to toil, 
toiling ; to offer, an offering ; maid, maiden, 

Rule 6. 

Words ending with any double letter but ?, and taking 
ness, less* or fid, after them, preserve the letter double ; 

as, harmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, successful, 
distressful, &c. but those words which end with double /, 
and take Ttess* less* h/ f or full* after them, generally omit 
one / ; as, fulness, skilless, fully, skilful, &c. 

Rule 7* 

Ness* less* ///, and Jul* added to words ending with silent 
i*, do not cut it off*: as, paleness, guileless, closely, peace- 
ful ; except in a few words : as, duly, truly, awful. 

Rule 8. 

Merit* added to words ending with silent r, generally 
preserves the e from elision; as, abatement, chastisement, 
incitement, &c« The words judgment, abridgment, ac- 
knowledgment, lodgment, and argument, are deviations 
from the rule. These deviations have the merit of omitting 
an unnecessary letter, without altering the pronunciation of 
the original words. 

Like other terminations, ment changes y into i t when 
preceded by a consonant : as, accompany, accompani- 

ment ; merry, merriment. 

Volume L E 
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IlULE 9. 

AbU and ible, when incorporated into words ending 
with silent <?, almost always cut it off: as, blame, htairmble; 
cure, curable ; sense, sensible, kc, : but if c or g soft 
comes before c in the original word, the e is then pre- 
served in words compounded with able ; as, change, 
changeable ; peace, peaceable, &e. 

Rule 10* 

When ing or uh is added to words ending with silent e f 
the e is almost universally omitted: as, place, placing; 
lodge, lodging ; slave, slavish ; prude, prudish \ blur, 
bluish ; white, whitish. 



Rule 11. 

Compounded words are generally spelled in the same 
manner as the simple words of which they arc formed ; 
as, glasshouse, skylight, thereby, hereafter. Many words 
ending with double l , are exceptions to this rule; as, 
already, welfare, wilful, fulfil : and also the words 
wherever, christmas, latnmas, kc. 

The orthography of a great number of English words, 
is fur from being uniform, even amongst writers of dis- 
tinction. Thus, honour and honor, myuirr and enquire ^ 
negotiate and negotiate, control and controul, expense 
and cx pence, allege and alledge, surprise and surprize^ 
complete and com pleat, connexion and connection, abridg- 
ment and abridgement , and many other orthogrnphica 
variations, are to be met with in the best modern publi- 
cations. Some authority for deciding differences of this 
nature, appears to be necessary: and where can we find 
one of equal pretensions with Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary ? 
though a few of his decisions do not appear to be war- 
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ranted by the principles of etymology and analogy, the 
stable foundations of his improvements . — u As the weight 
of truth and reason (says Nares in his u Elements of 
Orthoepy") is irresistible. Dr, Johnson 1 ! Dictionary has 
nearly fixed die external form of our language. Indeed 
m convenient is it to have one acknowledged standard 
to recur to ; so much preferable, in matters of this nature, 
is a trifling degree of irregularity, to a continual change, 
and fruitless pursuit of unattainable perfection ; that it is 
earnestly to be hoped, that no author will henceforth, on 
light grounds, be tempted to innovated 

This Dictionary, however, contains some orthogra- 
phical inconsistencies, which ought to be rectified : such 
as, immovable moveable, chastely chariness* fertile ness 
fert'dy, sUness slyly , fearlessly fearlemess, medkssness 
needlesly. If these, and similar irregularities, w'ere cor- 
rected by spelling the words analogically, according to the 
first word in each part of the series, and agreeably to the 
general rules of spelling, the Dictionary would doubtless, 
in these respects, be improved, 

u Every thing deserves praise, which is done with a 
view to make language durable: for on the permanency 
of any tongue depends that of the literature conveyed in 
it. And if new words, new letters, or new modes of 
spelling, might be introduced at pleasure, language would 
soon be disfigured and altered ; the old authors would 
ere long be laid aside as unintelligible, and the new 
would be consigned to oblivion before their time. Yet 
several attempts w T ere made in the sixteenth century, to 
alter the spelling, and even the alphabet, of the English 
tongue. Sir Thomas Smith, Dr. Gill, and Charles Butler, 
thought it absurd to speak one way, and write another; 
and seem to have founded their respective plans of im- 
provement upon this principle, that pronunciation ought 
to determine orthography : not considering that, us Dr. 

E8 
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Johnson well observes, “ This is to measure by a shadow, 
and take that for a model or standard, which is changing 
while they apply it.* For, according to this rule, pro- 
nunciation ought to be uniform throughout the kingdom ; 
which, however desirable, and however easy it may have 
appeared to some projectors, is indeed scarcely practi- 
cable : and the alphabet, or the mode of spelling, must 
vary continually as the pronunciation varies ; which 
would be a matter of such nicety, as no degree of human 
wisdom could regulate. Besides, reformations of this 
kind, supposed practicable, would obliterate etymology, 
and, with that, the remembrance of many old customs 
and sentiments; would take away from the significancy 
of many important words; and involve in confusion both 
our grammar and our policy * 




PART II. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

CHAPTER I. 

A GENERAL VIEW OP THE PARTS OP 8PEBCH. 

THE second part of grammar is etymology, 
which treats of the different sorts of words, their 
various modifications, and their derivation. 

There are, in English, nine sorts of words, or, as 
they are commonly called, parts of speech; 
namely ; 

1. ARTICLE, 6. ADVERB, 

2. SUBSTANTIVE OR NOUN, 7. PREPOSITION, 

i ADJECTIVE, 8. CONJUNCTION, 

A PRONOUN, axd 

A VERB, 9. INTERJECTION. 

1. An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, 
to point them out, and to show how far their 
signification extends : as, a garden, an eagle, the 
woman. 

2. A Substantive or noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any notion: 
as, London, man, virtue. 

A Substantive may, in general, be distinguished by its 
taking an article before it, or by its making sense of 
itself: as, a book, the sun, an apple ; temperance, induetry, 
chastity. 
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3. An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, 
to express its quality : as. An “ industrious man ; 
a virtuous woman.” 

An Adjective may be known by ha making sense with 
the addition at the word thing : as, a good thing ; a bad 
thing : or of any particular substantive : as, a sweet apple, 
a pleatant prospect, a fitv/y boy. 

4. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the mme 
word : as, M The man is happy ; he is benevolent; 
he is useful. * 

i A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, 
or to suffeb : as, M I ant ; 1 rule ; I am ruled." 

A Verb may generally be distinguished, by its nikig 
Kwe with any of the personal pronouns, or the wad ts 
before it : as. I nib, he p**Jf*~ they write ; a, to uft, 
to pbjK to write. 

6. An Adverb is a part of s p ee c h joined to a 
verb, an adjective, and sometimes to another 
adverb, to express some quality or draiixHtance 
respecting it : as. “ He reads ace 11; a truly good 
nvut ; he writes wry correctly.'* 

An Adverb may W gcwrally known, by its renaming 
to the How * hw much : when ? a where? at, 

m the ptuare. ** He road* armth." the rearer to the 
«jwoKXNk How dws he read 5 **. iwatk . 

7. lVpritMts serve to connect weeds with one 
another, and to show the relation b e t we en there : 
as. * lie vrent from London A* Tori; : T *ske is 
***Vtv dt^uiac * they are supported % in* 
dustty." 
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A Preposition may be known by its admitting after it a 
personal pronoun, in the objective case; as, with, Jbr, 
to, &c. will allow the objective case after them; with 
Asm, for her, to them, Sec. 

8. A Conjunction is a part of speech that is 
chiefly used to connect sentences, so as, out of 
two or more sentences, to make but one : it some- 
times connects only words : as, “ Thou and he are 
happy, because you are good.” «* Two and three 
are five.” 

9. An Inteijection is a word used to express 
some passion or emotion of the mind : as, “ Oh ! 
I have alienated my friend ; alas ! I fear for life.” 

The observations which have been made, to aid 
learners in distinguishing the parts of speech from one 
another, may afford them some small assistance ; but it 
will certainly be much more instructive, to distinguish 
them by the definitions, and an accurate knowledge of 
their nature. 

In the following passage, all the parts of speech are 
exemplified : 

1 lit fit 3 7 t 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man; 

8 f 57 4 74 3 * 7 

and was bestowed on him by his beneficent Creator, for 

1186 3 t 8966 

the greatest and most excellent uses ; but alas ! how often 

54 547157 t 

do we pervert it to the worst of purposes ! 

In the foregoing sentence, the words the, a, are articles; 
power, speech, f acuity , man. Creator, uses, purposes, are 
substantives : peculiar, beneficent, greatest, excellent, 
worst , are adjectives ; him, his, we, it, are pronouns ; is, 
was, bestowed, do, pervert, are verbs ; most, how, often, are 

E 4 
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adverbs; of, to, on, by, for, are prepositions ; and, but, 
arc conjunctions; and alas is an interjection. 

The number of the different sorts of words, or of the 
parts of speech, lias been variously reckoned by different 
grammarians. Some have enumerated ten, making the 
participle a distinct part ; some eight, excluding the par- 
ticiple, and ranking the adjective under the noun ; some 
four, and others only two, (the noun and the verb,) sup- 
posing the rest to be contained in the parts of their di- 
virion. We have followed those authors, who appear to 
have given them the most natural and intelligible dis- 
tribution. Some remarks on the division made by the 
learned Horne Tookc, are contained in the fiist section 
of the eleventh chapter of Etymology. 

To assign names to objects of thought, and to express 
their properties and qualities, are the only indispensable 
requisites in language. If this be admitted, it follows, 
that the noun and the verb are the only parts of speech, 
which are essentially necessary; the former being the 
name of the thing of which we speak, and the latter ex- 
pressing what we think of it. All other sorts of words 
must be regarded os subsidiaries, convenient indeed for 
the more easy communication of thought, but by no 
means indipcnsably requisite. 

The interjection secerns scarcely worthy of being con- 
sidered as a part of artificial language or speech, being 
rather a branch of that natural language, which wc pos- 
sess in common with the brute creation, and by which 
we express the sudden emotions and passions that actuate 
our frame. But, as it is used in written as well as oral 
language, it may, in some measure, be deemed a part of 
s}x*cch. It is with us, a virtual sentence, in which the 
noun and verb are concealed under on imperfect or in- 
digested word. 
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Whilst some grammarians have objected to the usual 
number and arrangement of the parts of speech, uthers 
have disapproved of the terms by which they have been 
designated. Instead of the generally received appellations 
of norniS) pronoun s r adjectives, adverbs , and conjunctions* 
they have adopted those of names f substitutes^ attributes, 
modifiers^ and connectives. This spirit of innovation has 
extended itself to other parts of grammar, and especially 
to the names of the Tenses. Not satisfied with the 
ancient and approved terms, several writers on the sub- 
ject, have introduced the following, as more accurate and 
expressive : Present tense indefinite. Present tense cm - 
photic^ Present progressive or continued ; Past tense can- 
timuatclt/, Prior past tense indt]finUi\ Preterite indefinite 
and emphatic ; The foretelling Jut it re imperfect, Prior 
Juture indefinite, Future imperfect progressive : and many 
others, corresponding with these, which it w'ould be 
tedious to enumerate. 

Of what use such deviations from the customary, 
established terms of our best grammarians, can be pro- 
ductive, we are unable to conceive. They certainly tend 
to perplex and confound the student, if their promoters 
advanced no farther : but when we reflect that the friends 
and projectors of such innovations, may he continually 
altering and extending our grammatical nomenclature; 
there appears to lie additional reason for rejecting them, 
and udhering to long*established names. These are uni- 
versally intelligible; and, if preserved, would produce a 
happy uniformity among all the teachers and learners of 
the language. They have likewise a great similarity to 
the terms used in teaching other languages; and, on this 
ground also, it is highly proper to retain them. 

If, however, any of die old grammatical names should 
appear to be, in some respects, too comprehensive ; and, 
in others, too limited; it would be much more eligible, In 
ron tract or enlarge their extent, by explanatory notes 



* 
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and observations, than rashly to sweep away our a n ci ent 
terms, for the sake of introducing others; which, after all, 
are without authority, and may themselves, when critically 
examined, be found inconvenient and exceptionable. 

We shall close our remarks cm this subject, by in- 
troducing the sentiments of Dr. Johnson r e s pecting it: 
they are extracted from his “ Grammar of the English 
Tongue. 1 - — “In this division and order of the parts of 
grammar, I follow (says be) the common grammarians, 
without inquiring whether n fitter distribution might not 
be found. Experience has long shown this method to be 
so distinct as to obviate confusion, and so comprehensve 
as to prevent any inconvenient omissions. I likewise use 
the terms already received, and already undentood, 
though perhaps others more proper might be 

invented. Sylburgius, and other innovators, whose new 
terms have sunk their learning into neglect, have left 
sufficient warning against the trifling ambition of teach 
ing arts in a new language.” 



CHAPTER II. 



OF THE ARTICLES. 

An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, 
to point them out, and to show how far their 
signification extends : as, a garden, an eagle, the 
woman. 

In English, there are but two articles, a and 
the : a becomes an before a vowel*, and before a 
silent h : as, an acorn, an hour. But if the h be 
sounded, the a only is to be used : as, a hand, a 
heart, a highway. 

The inattention of writers and printers to this neces- 
sary distinction, has occasioned the frequent use of an 
before A, when it is to be pronounced ; and this circum- 
stance, more than any other, lias probably contributed to 
that indistinct utterance, or total omission, of the sound 
signified by this letter, which very often occurs amongst 
readers and speakers. An horse, an husband, an herald, 
an heathen, and man^ similar associations, arc frequently 
to be found in works of taste and merit. To remedy this 
evil, readers should be taught to omit, in all similar 
cases, the sound of the «, and to give the h its full pro- 
nunciation. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article: it is used 
in a vague sense to point out one single thing of 

* A instead of an is now used before words lieginiimg with u Long. See* 
lage «, letter £/* It is used before one; as, many a one. — Art must 
be used before words where the A is not silent* if the accent is on the second 
syllable { an fwvk an hutoriaU uccvunt^ 
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the kind, in other respects indeterminate : as, 

“ Give me a book M Bring me an apple.” 

The is called the definite article ; because it as- 
certains what particular thing or things are meant: 
as, - Give me the book " Bring me the apples 
meaning some book, or apples, referred to. 

A substantive without any article to limit it, is 
generally taken in its widest sense: as, “A candid 
temper is proper for man;” that is, for all mankind. 

The peculiar use and importance of the articles will be 
seen in the following examples : u The son of a king — the 
son of the king — a son of the king." Each of these three 
phrases has an entirely duferent meaning, through the (E£ 
i erect application of the articles a and the, 

- Tnou art a manf is a very general and harmless 
position; but, - Thou art nun." (as Nathan said to 
David.) is an assertion capable of striking terror and 
remorse into the heart- 

The article is omitted before nouns that imply the (Ef- 
ferent virtues, vices, passions, qualities sciences, arts, 
metals, herbs kc. : as. - prudence is commendable ; false- 
htxxl is odious ; anger ought to be avoided kc. It is not 
prefixed to a proper name: as * Alexander," (because 
that of itself denotes a determinate individual or particular 
thing.) except for the sake of disfinguishing a particular 
tainily : as - He is a Howard, or of the family of the 
Howards;" or by way of eminence: as •• Every man is 
not a Newton;" ** He has the courage of cn Achilles:" or 
when some noun is urxlerstvxxl : - He sailed down the 
(r;\er) Thames in the (ship) Britannia." 

When an adjective is used with the noun to which the 
article relates it is placed between the article and the 
iKHtn: as "i man." -an woman." “the 

friend" Ou some occasions however, the adjective 
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precedes a or an : as, 44 such a shame,” 44 as great a man 
as Alexander, 4 ” 44 too careless an author. 4 ” 

The indefinite article can be joined to substantives in 
the singular number only; the definite article may be 
joined also to plurals. 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception to this 
rule, in the use of the adjectives few and many , (the latter 
chiefly with the word great before it,) which, though 
joined with plural substantives, yet admit of the singular 
article a: as, a few men ; a great many men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the 
article has in these phrases: it means a small or great 
number collectively taken ; and therefore gives the idea of 
a whole, that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a dozen, a score, 
a hundred, or a thousand, is one whole number, an aggre- 
gate of many collectively taken; and therefore still re- 
tains the article a, though joined as an adjective to a plural 
substantive : as, a hundred years, &c. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed between the 
adjective many , and a singular noun : as, 

“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

“ The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 

“Full many aflorv’r is born to blush unseen, 

“ And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

In these lines, the phrases, many a gem , and many a 
Jlow'r, refer to many gems, and many flowers, separately 
not collectively considered. ✓ 

The definite article the is frequently applied to adverbs 
in the comparative and superlative degree ; and its effect 
is, to mark the degree the more strongly, and to define it 
the more precisely : as, 44 The more I examine it, the 
better I like it. I like this the least of any. 4 ” 
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That which is nearly connected with ns, or with 
which* from its vicinity* we have been long acquainted, 
becomes eminent or distinguishable in our eyes* even 
though, in itself, and compared with other things at the 
same kind, it is of no particular importance. A person 
who resides near a very little town, speaks of it by tile 
name of the town . Every clergyman within his own 
parish is called the minister, or the parson ; and if, in 
a village, there be but one barber or one smith, hi-* 
neighbours think they distinguish him sufficiently, by 
calling him the smith or the barber. A tree, a rock, 
a hill, a river, a meadow, may be spoken of in the same 
manner, with the same emphasis. He is not returned 
front the hill: he is bathing in the river: I saw him 
on the top of the rock: shall we walk in the meadow t 
A branch is blown down from the tree. In these examples, 
the definite article is used ; because the thing spoken of, 
being in the neigh bourhtxxl, b well known, and a matter 
of some consequence to the people who are acquainted 
with it. 

That we may perceive, still more dearly, the nature 
and significancy of the articles, let us put the one for 
the other, and mark the effect. When it b said, that 
4i the ancestors of die present royal family were kings 
in England three hundred years before the Conqueror," 
the sense is clear ; as every body knows, that the person 
here spoken of, by the name of the conqueror, b William 
duke of Normandy, who subdued England about seven 
hundred and fifty years ago. But if we say, that 4< the 
ancestors of the present royal family were kings in 
England three hundred years before a conqueror," we 
speak nonsense. — Again, when it is said, that u health 
is a most desirable tiling," there is no man who will not 
acquiesce in the position ; which only means, that health 
is one of those things that are to be very much desired. 
But if we take the other article, and say, 41 Health is 
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Me most desirable thing, ” wc change the position from 
truth to falsehood : for this would imply, that nothing is 
so desirable as health ; which is very wide of the truth ; 
virtue, and a good conscience, being of infinitely greater 
value. — Moreover, if, instead of, “ Man is bom to trouble," 
we say, w A man is bom to trouble," there is no material 
change in the sense; only the former is more solemn, 
perhaps because it is more concise : and here we may 
perceive, that the indefinite article is sometimes of no 
great use. But if we say, w The man is born to trouble," 
the maxim is no longer general ; some one particular 
man is intimated ; and they to whom we speak, may 
naturally ask. What man ? — Sometimes our two articles 
do not differ widely in signification. Thus, we may say, 
“ It is true, as the proverb declares," or u It is true as 
a proverb, or as a certain proverb declares, that" &c : 
and the change of the article does not make any material 
change in the sense. 

On the whole, as articles are by their nature definitives, 
it follows of course, that they cannot be united with such 
words as are, in their own nature, as definite as they 
may he ; (the personal pronouns for instance ;) nor with 
such words as, being undpfinable y cannot properly be 
made otherwise ; (as the interrogative pronouns ;) but 
only with those words, which, though indefinite, are yet 
capable, by means of the article, of becoming definite . 

Though the definitions and uses of the articles, as we 
have explained them, are conformable to those exhibited 
by Harris, Lowtb, Johnson, Beattie, Priestley, Blair, 
Coot e, Crombie, and other respectable grammarians, 
an ingenious writer on the subject strenuously con- 
tends, that the definitions are erroneous. This critic 
says, that, in the following sentences, 14 A philosophical 
grammar, written by James Harris, Esquire;" u There 
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was a man, named John the Baptist;" “ The Lord 
planted a garden eastward in Eden ;" the article a is not, 
according to our definition of it, used in a vague sense, 
to point out one single thing of the kind, in other 
respects ^determinate. He asserts that, in these and 
similar instances, it is used in a determinate sense, to 
denote, in the most precise manner, a particular book, a 
particular man, and a particular garden. This conclusion 
of our critic we conceive to be totally unfounded. He 
supposes that the article, in the examples adduced, applies 
to the whole of the sentences, to the subsequent and ex- 
planatory parts, as well as to those which precede. But 
he is not warranted in this supposition. The real ap- 
plication of the article is solely to the words philoso- 
phical grammar , man, and garden ; and it is therefore 
indeterminate. The circumstances which render the 
subjects precise and definite, are the subsequent expla- 
nations ; which certainly do not alter or affect the gram- 
matical nature of the article. 

The mode of arguing adopted by this writer proves 
too much, and therefore nothing. Let us try its operation 
on other parts of speech. The words some and other are 
allowed to be indefinite pronouns ; and the words this and 
that demonstrative pronouns *. But according to the 
reasoning of our opponent, these pronouns would alter 
their established nature, in such expressions as the follow- 
ing : “ Some of the Roman emperors, namely, Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Nero, were extremely cruel and tyran- 
nical :" “ Other men, namely, Charles, James, and 
William, were present:" “This person, or some other, 
committed the fact :" “ That man, or another, was an 
accomplice." On the new system, the words some and 
other 9 in these examples, would cease to be indefinite 



* Whether these words are considered as pronouns or adjectives, the 
reasoning upon them is of equal validity. 
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pronouns; and the words this and that % would not be 
demonstrative ; because the subjects in the first are ascer- 
tained, and in the second rendered uncertain, by the 
subsequent expressions. It is unquestionably false rea- 
soning, to conclude that certain expressions cannot be of 
a definite, or of an indefinite nature, because it is possible, 
by the annexation of particular circumstances, to give 
them a different designation. 

Willi regard to the definite article, our critic produces 
the following example, in support of his opinion; u Be 
not afraid ye beasts of the field and relying cm its 
efficacy, he inquires, what particular field is here 
meant P— The answer is obvious. The particularity is 
as clearly denoted in this instance, as in the following 
phrases : <s The boar out of the wood : Every beast of 
the forest: Fish of the sea: Beasts of the earth*™ The 
field, tile wood, the forest, Sec. are used by way of con- 
tradistinction, or to designate special or individual objects. 
These phrases are, therefore, perfectly consistent with 
our explanation of the nature and use of the definite 
article. Other modes of expression are adduced by our 
opponent, as favouring his opinion. Such as, <h The 
tree beareth her fruit; The Fig-tree and the Vine do 
yield their strength and we are asked, 44 What par- 
ticular tree? Does the article the point out the par- 
ticular tree or vine ?™ — Here too we think the reply is 
not difficult, The Tree, the Fig-tree, and the Vine, may 
be justly considered, as a figure of speech putting a part 
for the whole, or m one species of things distinguished 
from others. We say, 46 The horse is a noble animal 
41 The dog is a faithful creature meaning the species of 
animals called horse, or dog. This application of the 
definite article comports exactly with the definition : it 
ascertains what particular thing or things are meant* 

Volume / F 
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Though we think that the arguments already advanced, 
are sufficient to support our definitions of the articles, it 
may not be improper further to observe, that after all 
which can be done, to render the definitions and rules of 
grammar comprehensive and accurate, men of learning 
and science know, that they generally admit of exceptions; 
that there are peculiar anomalies which belong to some of 
them; extreme cases which may be stated; and precise 
boundaries which cannot be ascertained. These, in the 
hands of men, more ingenious than candid, may be 
plausibly advanced against any system ; and to those who 
are not thoroughly conversant in the art, may appear to 
be material imperfections, attributable to an author's 
work, and not to the nature of the subject. 




CHAPTER III. 



OF SUBSTANTIVES. 



Section 1. 

Of Substantives in general 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any notion : 
as, London, man, virtue. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 

Proper names or substantives, are the names appro- 
priated to individuals: as, George, London, Thames. 

Common names or substantives, stand for kinds 
containing many sorts, or for sorts containing many 
individuals under them : as, animal, man, tree, &c. 

When proper names have an article annexed to 
them, they are used as common names : as, “He 
is the Cicero of his age ; he is reading the lives of 
the Twelve Caesars.” 

Common names may also be used to signify in- 
dividuals, by the addition of articles or pronouns : 
as, ** The boy is studious ; that girl is discreet.” * 

To substantives belong gender, number, and 
case ; and they are all of the third person, when 
spoken of, and of the second, when spoken to : as, 
“ Blessings attend us on every side ; be grateful, 
children of men !” that is ye children of men. 



* Nouns may also be divided into the following classes : Collective nouns, 
or nouns of multitude : as, the people, the parliament, the army : Abstract • 
nouns, or the names of qualities abstracted from their substances : as 

knowledge, goodness, whiteness: Verbal or participial nouns: as, beginning, 
reading, writing. 

F 2 
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Section 2. 

Of Gender . 

Gender is the distinction of nouns, with regard 
to sex. There are three genders, the masculine, 
the feminine, and the neuter. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of the 
male kind : as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the 
female kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which are 
neither males nor females : as, a field, a house, a 
garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a 
figure of speech, converted into the masculine or 
feminine gender : as, when we say of the sun, he is 
setting ; and of a ship, she sails welL 

Figuratively, in the English tongue, we commonly give 
the masculine gender to nouns which are conspicuous for 
the attributes of imparting or communicating, and which 
are by nature strong and efficacious. Those, again, are 
made feminine, which are conspicuous for the attributes 
of containing, or bringing forth, or which are peculiarly 
beautiful or amiable. Upon these principles, the sun is 
said to be masculine ; and the moon, being the receptacle 
of the sun’s light, to be feminine. The earth is generally 
feminine. A ship, a country, a city, 8tc. are likewise 
made feminine, being receivers or containers. Time is 
always masculine, on account of its mighty efficacy. 
Virtue is feminine from its beauty, and its being the ob- 
ject of love. Fortune and the church, are generally put 
in the feminine gender — There appears to be a rational 
foundation for these figurative distinctions, though they 
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have not been adopted in all countries. Many of the sub- 
stances which, in one language, have masculine names, 
have, in others, names that are feminine. 

Greek and Latin, and many of the modern tongues, 
have nouns, some masculine, some feminine, which denote 
substances where sex never had existence. Nay, some 
languages are so particularly defective in this respect, as 
to class every object, inanimate as well as animate, under 
dither the masculine or the feminine gender, as they have 
no neuter gender for those which are of neither sex. 
This is the case with the Hebrew, French, Italian, and 
Spanish. But the English, strictly following the order of 
nature, puts every noun which denotes a male animal, 
and no other, in the masculine gender; every name of a 
female animal, in the feminine ; and every animal whose 
sex is not obvious, or known, as well as every inanimate 
object whatever, in the neuter gender. And this gives 
our language a superior advantage to most others, in the 
poetical and rhetorical style: for when nouns naturally 
neuter are converted into masculine and feminine, the 
personification is more distinctly, and more forcibly 
marked. 1 

The English language has three methods of dis- 
tinguishing the sex, viz. 



1. By different words; as. 



Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Bachelor. 


Maid. 


Dog 


Bitch. 


Boar. 


Sow. 


Drake. 


Duck. 


Boy. 


Girl. 


Earl. 


Countess. 


Brother. 


Sister. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Buck. 


Doe. 


Friar. 


Nun. 


Bull. 


Cow. 


Gander. 


Goose. 


Bullock or } 


• Heifer. 


Hart. 


Roe. 


Steer. 3 


Horse. 


Mare. 


Cock. 


Hen. 


Husband. 


Wife. 
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Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


King. 

Lad. 


Queen. 

Lass. 


Singer. j 


Songstress or 
. Singer. 


Lord. 


Lady. 


Sloven. 


Slut. 


Man. 


Woman. 


Son. 


Daughter. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


Stag. 


Hind. 


Milter. 


Spawner. 


Uncle. 


Aunt. 


Nephew. 


Niece. 


Wizard. 


Witch. 


Ram. 


Ewe. 








2. By a difference of termination s as, 


> 


Male. 


Female. 


Mak. 


Female. 


Abbot. 


Abbess. 


Jew. 


Jewess. 


Actor. 


Actress. 


Landgrave. 


Landgravine. 


Administrator. Administratrix. Lion. 


Lioness. 


Adulterer. 


Adultress. 


Marquis. 


Marchioness. 


Ambassador. Ambassadress. Mayor. 


Mayoress. 


Arbiter. 


Arbitress. 


Patron. 


Patroness. 


Baron. 


Baroness. 


Peer. 


Peeress. 


Bridegroom. 


Bride. 


Poet 


Poetess. 


Benefactor. 


Benefactress. 


Priest 


Priestess. 


Caterer. 


Cateress. 


Prince. 


Princess. 


Chanter. 


Chan tress. 


Prior. 


Prioress. 


Conductor. 


Conductress. 


Prophet. 


Prophetess. 


Count 


Countess. 


Protector. 


Protectress. 


Deacon. 


Deaconess. 


Shepherd. 


Shepherdess. 


Duke. 


Duchess. 


Songster. 


Songstress. 


Elector. 


Electress. 


Sorcerer. 


Sorceress. 


Emperor. 


Empress. 


Sultan. - 

( 


£ Sultaness. 


Enchanter. 


Enchantress. 


(Sultana. 


Executor. 


Executrix. 


Tiger. 


Tigress. 


Governor. 


Governess. 


Traitor. 


Traitress. 


Heir. 


Heiress. 


Tutor. 


Tutoress. 


Hero. 


Heroine. 


Viscount. 


Viscountess. 


Hunter. 


Huntress. 


Votary. 


Votaress. 


Host. 


Hostess. 


Widower. 


Widow. 
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3. By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, being prefixed to the 
substantive : as. 



A cock-sparrow. 
A man-servant 
A he-goat. 

A he-bear. 

A male child. 
Male descendants. 



A hen-sparrow. 

A maid-servant 
A she-goat 
A she-bear. 

A female child. 
Female descendants. 



It sometimes happens, that the same noun is either mas- 
culine or feminine. The words parent , child, cousin ^friend, 
neighbour, servant, and several others, are used indiffer- 
ently for males or females. These words cannot properly 
be said to denote a distinct species of gender, as some 
writers on English grammar have asserted, and who de- 
nominate them the common gender. There is no such 
gender belonging to the language. The business of 
parsing can be effectually performed, without having re- 
course to a common gender. Thus, we may say ; Parents 
is a noun of the masculine and feminine gender ; Parent, 
if doubtful, is of the masculine or feminine gender ; and 
Parent , if the gender is known by the construction, is of 
the gender so ascertained. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute to concise- 
ness and perspicuity of expression. We have only a suffi- 
cient number of them to make us feel our want : for when 
we say of a woman, she is a philosopher, an astronomer, a 
builder, a weaver, we perceive an impropriety in the ter- 
mination, which we cannot avoid; but we can say, that 
die is a botanist, a student, a witness, a scholar, an orphan, 
a companion, because these terminations have not annexed 
to tliem the notion of sex. 

F 4 
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Section 3. 

Of Number. 

Number is the consideration of an object, as 
one or more. 

Substantives are of two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. 

The singular number expresses but one object : 
as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number signifies more objects than 
one : as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things 
which they express, are used only in the singular 
form : as, wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, &c. ; 
others, only in the plural form : as, bellows, scis- 
sors, ashes, riches, &c. 

Some words are the same in both numbers : as, 
deer, sheep, swine, &c. 

The plural number of nouns is generally formed 
by adding s to the singular : as, dove, doves ; face, 
faces ; thought, thoughts. But when the substan- 
tive singular ends in x, ch soft, sh, ss, or s, we add 
es in the plural : as, box, boxes ; church, churches ; 
lash, lashes ; kiss, kisses ; rebus, rebusses. If the 
singular ends in ch hard, the plural is formed by 
adding s : as, monarch, monarchs; distich, dis- 
tichs. 

Noons which end in o, have sometimes es added, to form 
the plural : as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potato, 
volcano, wo: and sometimes only a; as, folio, nuncio, 
punctilio, seraglio. 
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Nouns ending in /, or /r, are rendered plural by the 
change of those terminations into vat: as, loaf, (oaves; 
half, halves; wife, wives; except grief, relief, reproof, 
and several others, which form the plural by the addition 
of $> Those which end in J)\ have die regular plural : as, 
ruff, ruffs ; except, staff, staves. 

Nouns which have ?/ in the singular, with no other 
vowel in the same syllable, change it into ics in the plural : 
as, beauty, beauties ; fly, flics. But the y is not changed, 
when there is another vowel in the syllable: as, key, keys; 
delay, delays ; attorney, attorneys. 

Some nouns become plural by changing the a of the 
singular into € : as, man, men ; woman, women ; aider- 
man, aldermen. The words, ox and child, form oxen and 
children; brother, makes either brothers, or brethren. 
Sometimes the dipthong oo is changed into ce in the 
plural: as, foot, feet ; goose, geese; tooth, teeth. Louse 
and mouse, make lice and mice. Penny, makes pence ; or 
pennies, when the coin is meant ; die, dice, (for play) ; 
die, dies, (for coining). 

It is a general rule, that all names of things measured 
or weighed, have no plural; for in them not number, but 
quantity, is regarded : as, wool, wine, oil. When we 
speak, however, of different kinds, w'e use the plural : as, 
the coarser wools, the richer wines, the finer oils. 

It is agreeable to analogy, and the practice of the gene- 
rality of correct writers, to construe the following words as 
plural nouns : pains f riches, aims : and also, mathematics, 
metaphysics, politics , ethics, optics, pneumatics, with other 
similar names of sciences* 

Dr* Johnson says, that the adjective much is sometimes a * 
term of number, as well as of quantity. This may account 
for the instances we meet with of its associating with pains 
as a plural noun : as, u much pains." The connexion, 
however, is not to be recommended. 

The w ord rtt’Otf is now almost universally considered as 
belonging to the singular number 
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The noun means is .used both in the singular and the 
plural number. 

44 As a general rule for the use of it, as either angular 
or plural, it might (as Dr. Crombie justly observes) render 
the construction less vague, and the expression therefore 
less ambiguous, were we to employ it as singular, when the 
mediation or instrumentality of one thing is implied ; and, 
as plural, when two or more mediating causes are referred 
to. 44 He was careful to observe what means were em- 
ployed by his adversaries, to counteract his schemes.” 
Here means is properly joined with a plural verb, several 
methods of counteraction being signified. 44 The king con- 
sented ; and, by this means, all hope of success was lost.” 
Here only one mediating circumstance is implied ; and the 
noun is, therefore, used as singular.” — See page 247. 



The following words, 

which have been adopted from the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, 
are thus distinguished, with respect to number. 



Singular. 


PluraL 


Singular. 


PluraL 


Cherub. 


Cherubim. 


Phcenomenon. 


Phcenomena. 


Seraph. 


Seraphim. 


Appendix, j 


Appendices or 


Antithesis. 


Antitheses. 


h Appendixes. 


Automaton. 


Automata. 


Arcanum. 


Arcana. 


Basis. 


Bases. 


Axis. 


Axes. 


Crisis. 


Crises. 


Calx. 


Calces. 


Criterion. 


Criteria. 


Datum. 


Data'. 


Diaeresis. 


Diaereses. 


Effluvium. 


Effluvia. 


Ellipsis. 


Ellipses. 


Encomium, j 


Encomia or 


Emphasis. 


Emphases. 


. Encomiums. 


Hypothesis. 


Hypotheses. 


Erratum. 


Errata. 


Metamor- j 


Metamor- 


Genius. 


Genii*. 


phosis. 1 


phoses. 







• Genii, when denoting aerial spirits: Gcnuuet , when signifying persons 
of genius. 
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Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


PluraL 


Genus. 


Genera. 


Memoran- 


( Memoranda or 


Index. 


( Indices or 


dum. 


X Memorandums. 


X Indexes *. 


Radius. 


Radii. 


Lamina. 


Laminae. 


Stamen. 


Stamina. 


Medium. 


Media. 


Stratum. 


Strata. 


Magus. 


Magi. 


Vortex. 


Vortices. 



Some words, derived from the learned languages, are 
confined to the plural number: as, antipodes, credenda, 
literati, minutiae. 

The following nouns being, in Latin, both singular and 
plural, are used in the same manner, when adopted into 
our tongue : hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 



Section 4. 

Of Case. 

In English, substantives have three cases, the 
nominative, the possessive, and the objective f. 

The nominative case simply expresses the name 
of a thing, or the subject of the verb : as, “ The 
boy plays “ The girls learn.” 

The possessive case expresses the relation of pro- 
perty or possession ; and has an apostrophe with 
the letter 8 coming after it : as, “ The scholar’s 
duly “ My father’s house.” 



• Indexes , when it signifies pointers, or Tables of contents : Indices, when 
referring to Algebraic quantities. 

t The posse w ive is sometimes called the genitive case ; and the objective, 
the accusative. * 
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When the plural ends in s, the other s is omitted, 
but the apostrophe is retained : as, “ On eagles’ 
wings “ The drapers’ company 

Sometimes also, when the singular terminates 
in ss, the apostrophic s is not added: as, “For 
goodness’ sake “ For righteousness’ sake.” 

The objective case expresses the object of an 
action, or of a relation ; and generally follows a 
verb active, or a preposition : as, “ John assists 
Charles “ They live in London.” 



English substantives are declined in the following manner. 



Nominative Case. 
Possessive Case. 
Objective Case. 



Singular. Plural. 

A mother. Mothers. 

A mother’s. Mothers’. 

A mother. Mothers. 



Nominative Case. The man. 
Possessive Case. The man’s. 
Objective Case. The man. 



The men. 
The men’s. 
The men. 



The English language, to express different connexions 
and relations of one thing to another, uses, for the most 
part, prepositions. The Greek and Latin among the 
ancient, and some too among the modern languages, as, 

# M As a proof of the utility of the genitive plural marked by the apostrophe, 
we need only recur to a few common phrases. 

All the ships masts were blown away. 

All the trees leaves were blown off. 

In these, and similar phrases, it is only the apostrophe, placed before or 
after the s, that determines the ships and trees to be cither singular or 
plural.”— Walrxr’s Oaikna qf EngUsh Grammar, 
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the German, vary the termination or ending of the sub- 
stantive, to answer the same purpose ; an example of 
which, in the Latin, is inserted, as explanatory of the 
nature and use of cases, viz. 



Nominative . 


Singular. 

Dominus, 


A Lord. 


Genitive . 


Domini, 


Lord’s, of a Lord. 


Dative . 


Domino, 


To a Lord. 


Accusative . 


Dominum, 


A Lord. 


Vocative. 


Domine, 


0 Lord. 


Ablative . 


Domino, 


By a Lord. 


Nominative . 


Plural. 

Domini, 


Lords. 


Genitive . 


Dominobum, 


Lords’, of Lords. 


Dative . 


Dominis, 


To Lords. 


Accusative . 


Dominos, 


Lords. 


Vocative. 


Domini, 


0 Lords. 


Ablative. 


Dominis, 


By Lords. 



Some writers think, that the relations signified by the 
addition of articles and prepositions to the noun, may 
properly be denominated cases, in English ; and that, on 
this principle, there are, in our language, as many cases 
as in the Latin tongue. But to this mode of forming cases 
for our substantives, there are strong objections. It would, 
indeed, be a formal and useless arrangement of nouns, 
articles, and prepositions. If an arrangement of this 
nature were to be considered as constituting cases, the 
English language would have a much greater number of 
them, than the Greek and Latin tongues ; for, as every 
preposition has its distinct meaning and effect, every 
combination of a preposition and article with the noun, 
would form a different relation, and would constitute a 
distinct case. This would encumber our language with 
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native, or in the possessive case ; and that a comprehen- 
sive case, correspondent to that difference, must be useful 
and proper. The business of parsing, and of showing the 
connexion and dependence of words, will be most con- 
veniently accomplished, by the adoption of such a case ; 
and the irregularity of having our nouns sometimes placed 
in a situation, in which they cannot be said to be in any 
case at all, will be avoided. 

The author of this work long doubted the propriety, 
of assigning to English substantives an objective case: 
but a renewed, critical examination of the subject ; an ex- 
amination to which he was prompted by the extensive and 
increasing demand for the grammar, has produced in his 
mind a full persuasion, that the nouns of our language are 
entitled to this comprehensive objective case. 

When the thing to which another is said to belong, is 
expressed by a circumlocution, or by many terms, the 
sign of the possessive case is commonly added to the last 
term: as, “ The king of Great Britain’s dominions.” 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessive 
case, immediately succeed each other, in the following 
form : “ My friend’s wife’s sister ;” a sense which would 
be better expressed by saying, “ the sister of my friend’s 
wife;” or, “My friend’s sister in law.” Some gram- 
marians say, that in each of the following phrases, viz. 
“ A book of my brother’s,” “ A servant of the queen’s,” 
44 A soldier of the king’s,” there are two genitive cases; 
the first phrase implying, “one of the books of my 
brother,” the next, “ one of the servants of the queen ;” 
and the last, “ one of the soldiers of the king.” But as 
the preposition governs the objective case ; and as there 
are not, in each of these sentences, two apostrophes with 
the letter « coming after them, we cannot with propriety 
say, that there are two genitive cases. 




CHAPTER IV. 



OF ADJECTIVES. 



Section 1. 

Of the nature of Adjective*, and the degree* of companion. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, 
to express its quality : as, “ An industrious man;” 
“ A virtuous woman “ A benevolent mind.” 

In English, the adjective is not varied on ac- 
count of gender, number, or case. Thus we say, 
“ A careless boy ; careless girls.” 

The only variation which it admits, is that of 
the degrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of 
comparison; the positive, the comparative, and 
the SUPERLATIVE. 

Gkammahians have generally enumerated these three 
degrees of comparison ; but the first of them has been 
thought by some writers, to be, improperly, termed a 
degree of comparison; as it seems to be nothing more 
than the simple form of the adjective, and not to imply 
either comparison or degree. This opinion may be well 
founded, unless the adjective be supposed to imply com- 
parison or degree, by containing a secret or general re- 
ference to other things : as, when we say, “he is a tall 
man," “ this is a fair day," we make some reference to 
the ordinary size of men, and to different weather. 
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The Positive State expresses the quality of an 
object, without any increase or diminution : as, 
good, wise, great. 

The Comparative Degree increases or lessens the 
positive in signification : as, wiser, greater, less 
wise. 

The Superlative Degree increases or lessens the 
positive to the highest or lowest degree : as, wisest, 
greatest, least wise. 

The simple word, or positive, becomes the com- 
parative, by adding r or er ; and the superlative, 
by adding st or est, to the end of it : as, wise, 
wiser, wisest ; great, greater, greatest. And the 
adverbs more and most, placed before the adjec- 
tive, have the same effect : as, wise, more wise, 
most wise. 



The termination ish may be accounted in some sort a 
degree of comparison, by which the signification is dimi- 
nished below the positive : as, black , blackish , or tending 
to blackness ; sdU , saltish , or having a little taste of salt. 

The adverb rather is very properly used to express a 
small degree or excess of a quality: as, “she is rather 
profuse in her expenses.” 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared by er 
and est; and dissyllables by more and most : as, mild, 
milder, mildest; frugal, more frugal, most frugal. Dis- 
syllables ending in y ; as, happy, lovely ; and in le after a 
mute, as, able, ample ; or accented on the last syllable, as, 
discreet, polite ; easily admit of er and est : as, happier, 
happiest ; abler, ablest; politer, politest. Words erf 
more than two syllables hardly ever admit erf those ter- 
minations. 
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In some words the superlative is formed by adding the 
adverb most to the end of them : as, nethermost, utter- 
most or utmost ; undermost, uppermost, foremost. 

In English, as in most languages, there are some words 
of very common use, (in which the caprice of custom is 
apt to get the better of analogy,) that are irregular in this 
respect : as, “ good, better, best ; bad, worse, worst ; 
little, less, least; much or many, more, most; near, 
nearer, nearest or next; late, later, latest or last; old, 
older or elder, oldest or eldest and a few others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the de- 
finite article before it, becomes a substantive in sense and 
meaning, and is written as a substantive: as, “Provi- 
dence rewards t)ie good , and punishes the bad? 

Various nouns placed before other nouns assume the 
nature of adjectives : as, sea fish, wine vessel, com field, 
meadow ground, &c. 

Numeral adjectives are either cardinal, or ordinal: car^ 
dinal, as one, two, three, &c. ; ordinal, as first, second* 
third, &c. 



Section 2. 

Remark* on tlte subject of Comparison. 

i 

If we consider the subject of comparison attentively, 
we shall perceive that the degrees of it are infinite in 
number, or at least indefinite. The following instances 
will illustrate this position. — A mountain is larger than 
a mite;— by how many degrees? How much bigger is 
the earth than a grain of sand ? By how many degrees 
was Socrates wiser than Alcibiades ? or by how many is 
snow whiter than this paper? It is plain, that to these, 
and many other questions of a similar nature, no definite 
answers can be returned. 
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In quantities, however, that may be exactly measured, 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A 
foot is just twelve times as long as an inch ; and an hour 
is sixty times the length of a minute. But, in regard to 
qualities , and to those quantities which cannot be mea* 
sured exactly, it is impossible to say how many degrees 
may be comprehended in the comparative excess. 

But though these degrees are infinite or indefinite in 
fact, they cannot be so in language: it is not possible 
to accommodate our speech to such numberless grada* 
lions; nor would it be convenient, if language were to 
express many of them. In regard to unmeasured quan- 
tities and qualifies, the degrees of more and less, (besides 
those marked above,) may be expressed intelligibly, at 
least, if not accurately, by certain adverbs, or words 
of like import: as, “ Virtue is greatly preferable to 
riches;” “ Socrates was much wiser than Alcibiades;” 
“ Snow is a great deal whiter than this paper ;” “ The 
tide is considerably higher to-day than it was yesterday 3 ” 
“ Epaminondas was by Jar the most accomplished of 
the Thebans ;” “ The evening star is a very splendid 
object, but the sun is incomparably more splendid;” 
“ The Deity is infinitely greater than the greatest of his 
creatures.” The inaccuracy of these, and the like ex- 
pressions, is not a material inconvenience; and, if it 
were, it is unavoidable: for human speech can only ex- 
press human thought; and where thought is necessarily 
inaccurate, language must be so.too. 

When the word very 9 exceedingly , or any other of si- 
milar import, is put before the positive, it is called by 
some writers the superlative of eminence, to distinguish 
it from the other superlative, which has been already 
mentioned, and is called the superlative of comparison. 
Thus very eloquent , is termed the superlative of eminence; 

G 2 
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most eloquent* the superlative of com pun son. In the su- 
perlative of eminence, something of comparison is, Iiuw* 
ever, remotely or indirectly intimated ; for we cannot 
reasonably call a man very eloquent* without comparing 
his eloquence with the eloquence of other men* 

The comparative may be so employed, as to express 
the same pre-eminence or inferiority as the superlative* 
Thus, the sentence, * c Of all acquirements, virtue is the 
most valuable^ conveys the same sentiment as the fol- 
lowing: ** Virtue is more valuable than every other ac- 
quirement* 

When we properly use the comparative degree, the 
objects compared are set in direr* opposition* and the 
one is not considered as a part of the other, or as com- 
prehended under it. If I say, Cicero was more eloquent 
than the Romans,* I speak absurdly ; because it is well 
known, that of the class of men expressed by the word 
Romans , Cicero was one. But when I assert that 

Cicero was more eloquent than all the other Romans, 
or, than any other Roman T I do not speak absurdly: 
for though die persons spoken of were all of the same 
class or city, yet Cicero is here set in contradistinction to 
the rest of his countrymen, and is not considered as one 
of the persons with whom he is compared. — Moreover, if 
the Psalmist had said, u I am the wisest of my teachers.” 
the pi i rase would have been improper, because it would 
imply that he was one of his teachers. But when he 
says, u I am wiser than my teachers,* he does not con- 
sider himself as one of them, but places himself in conlrit* 
distinction to them. So also, in the expression, u Eve 
was the fairest of her daughters,* the same species of 
impropriety is manifest ; since the phrase supposes, that 
Eve was one of her own daughters.- — Again, in the sen- 
tence, u Solomon was the wisest of men,* Solomon t! 1 * 
compared with a kind of beings, of whom he himself wa> 
one, and therefore the superlative is used. But the 
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expression, “ Solomon was of all men the wiser, * is not 
sense : because the use of the comparative would imply., 
that Solomon was set in opposition to mankind ; which is 
so far from being the case, that he is expressly considered 
as one of the species. 

As there are some qualities which admit of comparison, 
so there are others which admit of none. Such, for ex- 
ample, are those which denote that quality of bodies 
arising from their figure : as when we say, u A circular 
table ; a quadrangular court ; a conical piece of metal,” 
&c. The reason is, that a million pf things participating 
the game figure, participate it equally, if they do it at all. 
To say, therefore, that while A and B are both quadran- 
gular, A is more or less quadrangular than B, is absurd. 
The same holds true in all attributives denoting definite 
quantities , of whatever nature. Thus the twofibot rule C 
cannot be more a twofibot rule, than any other of the same 
length. For as there can be no comparison without in- 
tension or remission , and as there can be no intension or 
remission in things always definite , these/ attributives can 
admit of no comparison. By the same method of reason- 
ing, we discover the cause why no substantive is suscep- 
tible of these degrees of comparison. A mountain cannot 
be said more to be, or to exist, than a molehill ; but the 
more or less must be sought for in their qualities. 
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CHAPTER V. 



OF PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the same 
word : as, “ The man is happy ; he is benevolent ; 
he is useful 

There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the 
personal, the relative, and the adjective 

PRONOUNS. 



Section 1. 

Of the Personal Pronouns . 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. I, thou , 
he, she, it; with their plurals, we, ye or you, they. 

Personal Pronouns admit of person, number, 
gender, and case. 

The persons of pronouns are three in each number, viz. 

I, is the first person 
Thou, is the second person 
He, she, or it, is the third person 

We, is the first person } 

Ye or you, is the second person > Plural. 

They, is the third person y 



• Singular. 



* The pronoun is ilso used to represent an adjective, a sentence, a part 
of a sentence, and sometimes even a series of propositions : as, “ They 
supposed him to be innocent , whitd he certainly was not*' “ His friend 
bore the abuse very patiently; which served to increase his rudeness: it 
produced, at length, contempt and insolence/ 1 
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This account of persons will be very intelligible, when 
'we reflect, that there are three persons who may be the 
subject of any discourse: first, the person who speaks, 
may speak of himself ; secondly, he may speak of the 
person to whom he addresses himself ; thirdly, he may 
speak of some other person : and as the speakers, the 
persons spoken to, and the other persons spoken of, may 
be many, so each of these persons must have the plural 
number. 

The numbers of pronouns, like those of sub- 
stantives, are two, the singular and the plural : as, 
/, thou , he ; tve, ye, or you , they . 

Gender has respect only to the third person sin- 
gular of the pronouns, he } she , it. He is mascu- 
line ; she is feminine,; it is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at the same 
time the snbjects of the discourse, are supposed to be pre- 
sent ; from which, and other circumstances, their sex is 
commonly known, and needs not to be marked by a dis- 
tinction of gender in the pronouns : but the third person 
or thing spoken o£ being absent, and in many respects 
unknown, it is necessary that it should be marked by a 
distinction of gender ; at least, when some particular per- 
son or thing is spoken of, that ought to be more distinctly 
marked: accordingly, the pronoun singular of the third 
person has the three genders, he, she , it 

Pronouns have three cases; the nominative, the 
possessive, and the objective. 

The objective case of a pronoun has, in general, a form 
different from that of the nominative, or the possessive 
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The personal pronouns are thus declined : 



Prison. 


Cate. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


First. 


Nom. 


I. 


We. 




Poss. 


Mine. 


Ours. 




Obj. 


Me. 


Us. 


Second 


Nom. 


Thou. 


Ye or you. 




Poss. 


Thine. 


Yours. 




Obj. 


Thee 


You. 


Third. 


Nom. 


He. 


They. 


Mas. 


Poss. 


His. 


Theirs. 




Obj. 


Him. 


Them. 


Third. 


Nom. 


She. 


They. 


Fern. 


Poss. 


Hers. 


Theirs. 




Obj. 


Her. 


Them. 


Third. 


Nom. 


It 


They. 


Neuter. 


Poss. 


Its. 


Theirs. 




Obj. 


It. 


Them. 



The propriety of admitting his , hers , ours, yours , Ac. 
as possessive cases of the personal pronouns, has been 
disputed, though the nature and meaning of these words, 
and the concurrent practice of our first grammarians, 
have assigned them this rank and denomination. It has 
been alleged, that these supposed possessives are actually 
used in the nominative and objective cases ; and that 
therefore our classification must be erroneous. The in- 
stances offered in support of this allegation, are such as 
the following: “My pleasures are past; hers and yours 
are to come “ They applauded his conduct, but con- 
demned hers and yours” A little reflection will, how- 
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ever, show that these pronouns, in the examples produced, 
are not in the nominative and objective cases, but in the 
possessive case. The following appears to be the true 
construction of these sentences : “ My pleasures are past ; 
the pleasures of her and of you are to come “ They 
applauded his conduct, but condemned the conduct of her 
and of you? That this is the right construction will more 
clearly appear, if we substitute nouns for the pronouns : 
** My pleasures are past ; Mary’s and Ann’s are to come 
“They applauded his conduct, but condemned Mary’s 
and Ann’s:” that is, “Mary’s and Ann’s pleasures; 
Mary’s and Ann’s conduct.” 

The objection too, that the phrase, “ An acquaintance 
of yours ,” supposes the same word to admit of two differ- 
ent signs of the case, seems to be of no validity. Instances 
of a double genitive, as it is called, are not uncommon in 
our language, and they are far from implying any 
absurdity. We properly say, u An acquaintance qf 

Peter's? “ A soldier of the king's ? — See Syntax, 
Rule x. Note 6. 

The possessives under consideration, like other parts of 
grammar, may indeed have some properties peculiar to 
themselves; and may not, in their present form, be 
readily accommodated to every circumstance belonging 
to the possessive cases of nouns : but they should not, on 
this slight pretence, be dispossessed of the right and 
privilege, which, from time immemorial, they have en- 
joyed. 



Section 2. 

Of the Relative Pronouns. 

Relative Pronouns are such as relate, in gene- 
ral, to some word or phrase going before, which 
is thence called the antecedent : they are, who , 
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which, and that: as, “The man is happy who 
lives virtuously*." 

What is a kind of compound relative, including 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is equi- 
valent to that which : as, “This is what I wanted;” 
that is to say, “ the thing which I wanted.” 

Who is applied to persons, which to animals irra- 
tional, and to things inanimate : as, “ He is a friend, 
who is faithful in adversity “ The bird, which 
sung so sweetly, is flown “ This is the tree, which 
produces no fruit.” f 

That, as a relative, is often used to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of who and which. It is 
applied to both persons and things : as, “ He 
that acts wisely deserves praise “ Modesty is a 
quality that highly adorns a woman.” 

Who is of both numbers, and is thus declined : 

Singular and Plural. 

Nominative . Who. 

Possessive. Whose. 

Objective. Whom. 

Which, that , and whaU are likewise of both numbers, 
but they do not vary their termination ; except that whose 
is sometimes used as the possessive case of which ; as, 
“Is there any other doctrine whose followers are pu- 
nished 

“ And the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree , whose mortal taste 

Brought death.” * milton. 

• The relative pronoun, when used interrogatively, relates to a word or 
phrase, which is not antecedent , but tuUcquent , to the relative. See note 
under the VI. Rule of Syntax. 

+ See the exceptions : Syntax, Rule V. Notes 6, 7, and 9. 
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w Pure the joy without allay, 

Whose very rapture is tranquillity.” young. 

" The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life/* pops. 

" This is one of the clearest characteristics of its being a religion 
whose origin is divine.** blair. 

By the use of this license, one word is substituted for 
three : as, 44 Philosophy, whose end is to instruct us in the 
knowledge of nature, ” for, 44 Philosophy, the end of which 
is to instruct us,” &c. 

Who , which , and what, have sometimes the words soever 
and ever annexed to them : as, 44 whosoever or whoever , 
whichsoever , or whichever , whatsoever , or whatever :” but 
they are seldom used in modern style, except whoever and 
whatever . 

The word that is sometimes a relative, sometimes a de- 
monstrative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. It is 
a relative, when it may be turned into who or which with- 
out destroying the sense : as, 44 They that (who) reprove 
us, may be our best friends ;” 44 From every thing that 
(which) you see, derive instruction.” It is a demonstra- 
tive pronoun when it is followed immediately by a sub- 
stantive, to which it is either joined, or refers, and which 
it limits or qualifies : as, 44 That boy is industrious ;” 
44 Thai belongs to me ;” meaning, that book, that desk, 
&c. It is a conjunction, when it joins sentences together, 
and cannot be turned into who or which , without destroy- 
ing the sense : as, 44 Take care that every day be well em- 
ployed.” 44 1 hope he will believe that I have not acted 
improperly.” 

Who , which, and what, are called Interrogatives , wh en 
they are used in asking questions: as, 44 Who is he?” 
44 Which is the book ?” 44 What are you doing ?” 

Whether was formerly made use of to signify interroga- 
tion : as, 44 Whether of these shall I choose ?” but it is now 
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seldom used, the interrogative which being substituted for 
it. Some grammarians think that the use of it should be 
revived, as, like either and neither it points to the dual 
number ; and would contribute to render our expressions 
concise and definite. 

Some writers have classed the interrogatives as a sepa- 
rate kind of pronouns : but they are too nearly related to 
the relative pronouns, both in nature and form, to render 
such a division proper. They do not, in fact, lose die 
character of relatives, when they become interrogatives. 
The only difference is, that zvithout an interrogation, the 
relatives have reference to a subject which is antecedent, 
definite, and known ; with an interrogation, to a subject 
which is subsequent, indefinite, and unknown, and which 
it is expected that the answer should express and ascertain. 

Section 3. 

Of the Adjective Pronouns . 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, 
participating the properties both of pronouns and 
adjectives. 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivided into 
four sorts : namely, the possessive, the distributive, 
the demonstrative, and the indefinite. 

1. The possessipe are those which relate to pos? 
session or property. There are seven of them ; 
my, thy, his, her, our, your, their. 

Mine and thine, instead of my and thy, were formerly 
used before a substantive, or adjective, beginning with a 
vowel, or a silent h : as, “ Blot out all mine iniquities." 

The pronouns, hie, mine, thine, have the same form, 
whether they are possessive pronouns, or the possessive 
cases of their respective personal pronouns. See Syntax, 
Rule x. 
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A few examples will probably assist th£ 'Jk^rner, to 
distinguish the possessive pronouns from the.* ‘genitive 
cases of their correspondent personal pronouns. ^ 

The following sentences exemplify the possessive* pro- 
nouns. — 44 My lesson is finished; Thy books are defaced**’ 
He loves his studies; She performs her duty ; We own.. 
our faults ; Your situation is distressing ; I admire their * 
virtues.'” 

The following are examples of the possessive cases of 
the personal pronouns. 44 This desk is mine ; the other 
is thine ; These trinkets are his ; those are hers ; This 
house is ours 9 and that is yours ; Theirs is very com- 
modious.” 

Some grammarians consider its as a possessive pronoun* 
The two words own and self are used in conjunction 
with pronouns. Own is added to possessives, both singu- 
lar and plural : as, 44 My own hand, our own house.” It is 
emphatical, and implies a silent contrariety or opposition: 
as, 44 I live in my own house,” that is, 44 not in a hired 
house.” Self is added to possessives : as, myself your- 
selves : and sometimes to personal pronouns : as, himself 
itself themselves . It then, like own , expresses emphasis 
and opposition : as, 44 I did this myself,” that is, 44 not 
another;” or it forms a reciprocal pronoun: as, M We 
hurt ourselves by vain rage.” 

Himself themselves , are now used in the nominative 
case, instead of hisseff theirselves : as, “ He came him- 
self;” 44 He himself shall do this;” 44 They performed it 
themselves.” 

2. The distributive are those, which denote the 
persons or things that make up a number, as-taken 
separately and singly. They are each, every, either: 
as, “ Each of his brothers is in a favourable situa- 
tion;” “ Every man must account for himself;” 
“ 1 have not Been either of them.” 
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Eacfi j^Lafes to two or more persons or tilings, and sig- 
nifies either of die two, or every one of any number taken 
sepaa^fcefy. 

■ Efery relates to several persons or tilings, and signifies 
each one of them all, taken separately. This pronoun was 
■ # formerly used apart from its noun; but it is now constantly 
* annexed to it, except in legal proceedings: as, in the 
phrase, 44 all and every of them."" 

Either relates to two persons or things taken separately, 
and signifies, the one or the other. To say, 44 either of the 
three,™ is therefore improper. It should lie, 44 any of the 
three.™ 

Neither im ports 44 not either ;™ that is, not one m>r tin? 
other: as, 14 Neither of my friends was there.” If more 
than two arc alluded to, it should be, 44 None of my friends 
was there.™ 

3. The demonstrative are those, which precisely 
point out the subjects to which they relate : this 
and that, these and those, are of this class : as, 
“ This is true charity ; that is only its image." 

This refers to the nearest person or thing, and 
that to the most distant : as, “ This man is more 
intelligent than that.” This indicates the latter, 
or last mentioned ; that, the former, or first men- 
tioned : as, “ Both wealth and poverty are tempta- 
tions ; that, tends to excite pride, this discontent,’’ 

The words former and latter may, at the first view, 
appear to have the nature of demonstrative pronouns ; as 
iu the following example : ** It was happy for the state, 
that Fabius continued in the command with Minucius: the 
former's phlegm was a check upon the latter's vivacity." 
But these words are to be considered us adjectives ; ami, 
in the example just given, as adjectives substantively used. 
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4. The indefinite are those, which express their 
subjects in an indefinite or general manner. The 
following are of this kind : some, other , any , one, 
all, such, & c. 

Op these pronouns, only the words one and other are 
varied. One has a possessive case, which it forms in the 
same manner as substantives : as, one , one's. This word 
has a general signification, meaning people at large ; and 
sometimes also a peculiar reference to the person who is 
speaking : as, “ One ought to pity the distresses of man- 
kind.” “ One is apt to love me's self.” This word is 
often used, by good writers, in the plural number: as, 
“The great ones of the world;” “The boy wounded 
the old bird, and stole the young ones “ My wife and 
the little ones are in good health.” 

Other is declined in the following manner : 





Singular. 


Plural. 


Nom. 


Other. 


Others. 


Poss. 


Other's. 


Others'. 


Obj. 


Other. 


Others. 



The plural others is only used when apart from the noun 
to which it refers, whether expressed or understood : as, 
“ When you have perused these papers, I will send you 
the others ” “ He pleases some, but he disgusts others .” 
When this pronoun is joined to nouns, either singular or 
plural, it has no variation : as, “ the other man,” “ the 
other men.” 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify the inde- 
finite pronouns. “ Some of you are wise and good 44 A 
few of them were idle, the others industrious “ Neither 
is there any that is unexceptionable 44 One ought to 
know one's own mind “ They were ail present “ Such 
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is the state of man, that he is never at rest “ Some are 
happy, while others are miserable.” 

The word another is composed of the indefinite article 
prefixed to the word other . 

None is used in both numbers : as, “ None is so deaf as 
he that will not hear ;” “ None of those are equal to 
these.” It seems originally to have signified, according 
to its derivation, not one , and therefore to have had no 
plural ; but there is good authority for the use of it in the 
plural number : as, “ None that go unto her return again.” 
Prov. ii. 19- u Terms of peace were none vouchsaf'd.” 
Milton. None of them are varied to express the 
gender.” “ None of them have different endings for the 
numbers.” Lowths Introduction . “None of their pro- 
ductions are extant.” Blaib. 

We have endeavoured to explain the nature of the ad- 
jective pronouns, and to distinguish and arrange them 
intelligibly: but it is difficult, perhaps impracticable, to 
define and divide them in a manner perfectly unex- 
ceptionable. Some of them, in particular, may seem to 
require a different arrangement We presume, however, 
that, for every useful purpose, the present classification is 
sufficiently correct. All the pronouns, except the per- 
sonal and relative, may indeed, in a general view of them, 
be considered as definitive pronouns, because they define 
or ascertain the extent of the common name, or general 
term, to which they refer, or are joined; but as each 
class of them does this, more or less exactly, or in a 
manner peculiar to itself, a division adapted to this cir- 
cumstance appears to be suitable to the nature of things, 
and the understanding of learners. 

It is ihe opinion of some respectable grammarians, that 
the words tilts, that, any , some, such , his, their , our, &c. 
are pronouns, when they are used separately from the 
nouns to which they relate; but that, when they are 
joined to those nouns, they are not to be considered as 
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belonging to this species of words ; because, in this 
association, they rather ascertain a substantive, than sup* 
ply the place of one. They assert that, in the phrases, 
“ give me that" “ this is John's , 14 and “ such were some 
of you ,** 1 the words in italics are pronouns ; but that, in 
the following phrases, they are not pronouns; “tfAbbook 
is instructive ,* 1 “ stnne boys are ingenious , 14 “ my health 
b declining, 7 ’ "our hearts are deceitful ,’ 1 &c. Other 
grammarians think, that all these words are pure adjec- 
tives, and that none of them can properly be called pro* 
nouns; as the genuine pronoun stands by itself, without 
the aid of a noun expressed or understood. They are of 
opinion, that in the expressions, ‘"Give tne that “this 
is John’s , 14 S:c. the noun is always understood, and must 
be supplied in the mind of the reader: as, “Give me 
that book " this hook is John's ‘‘and such persons 
were some persons amongst you.” 

Some writers are of opinion, that the pronouns should 
be classed into substantive and adjective pronouns. Under 
die former, they include the personal and the relative; 
under the latter, all the others. But this division, though 
a neat one, does not appear to be ace urate. All the rela- 
tive pronouns will not range under the substantive head. — 
We have distributed these parts of grammar, in the mode 
which we tlii nk most correct and intelligible: but, for the 
information of students, and to direct their inquiries on 
the subject, we state the different opinions of several judi- 
cious writers on Grammar. 

Some grammarians have considered the articles, and all 
the adjective pronouns, as pure adjectives- Others have 
proceeded so far as to class even the relative pronouns, or 
some of them, among the adjectives. Others again have 
placed the pronouns /Aw, that, other* some* any , &c. in the 
rank of articles. It would, indeed, be difficult to state, 
within a moderate compass, the various opinions, and the 
ingenious discussions in support of them, which granK 

Volume L H 
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marians have exhibited, respecting these parts of speech, 
and their occasional conformity with each other. But 
arrangements of this kind, are not likely to be of any 
use, or to meet with general approbation. An adherence 
to the established terms and arrangement, produces many 
advantages, and occasions no material inconvenience. 
It is easy to advance plausible objections against almost 
every definition, rule, and arrangement of grammar. 
But in most cases of this nature, it is certainly much 
better, to supply the defects, and abridge superfluities, to 
correct errors, and suggest improvements, by occasional 
notes and observations, than by disorganizing, or altering, 
a system which has been so long established, and so 
generally approved *. — See pages 65, 66, and Chapter xi. 
Section 1. On tc Derivation.'” 



• It is probable, that any attempt to establish a different classification of the 
parts of speech, from that which is commonly received, will be found of little 
utility, either in practice or in speculation. 



Encyclopedia Bbitaynic*. 




CHAPTER VI. 



OF VERBS. 



Section’ 1. 

Of the nature of Verbs in general \ 

A verb is B word which signifies to be, to Bo, 
or to suffer : as, “ I am, I rule, I am ruled.” 
Verbs are of three kinds ; active, passive, and 
neuter. They are also divided into regular, 

IRREGULAR, and DEFECTIVE. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and neces- 
sarily implies an agent, and an object acted upon : 
as, to love ; “ I love Penelope.” 

A Verb Passive expresses a passion, or a suffer- 
ing, or the receiving of an action ; and necessa- 
rily implies an object acted upon, and an agent 
by which it is acted upon : as, to be loved ; 
“ Penelope is loved by me .” 

A Verb Neuter expresses neither action nor 
passion, but being, or a state of being : as, “ I 
am, I sleep, I sit * .” 



• Verbs have been distinguished by some writers, into the following 
kinds. 

1st. Aclioc-traniitivc, or those which denote an action that panes from the 
agent to some object : as, Cesar conquered Pompey. 

2d. Active-intransitive, or those which express that kind of action, which 
has no effect upon any thing beyond the agent himself : as, Caesar walked. 

3rd. Passive, or those which express, not action, but passion, whpl * ing 
or painful: as, Portia was loved ; Pompey was conquered. 



4th. Neuter 
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The verb active is also called transitive , because the ac- 
tion passes over to the object r or has an effect upon some 
ether thing: as, “The tutor instructs his pupils “I 
esteem the man.” 

Verbs neuter may properly be denominated- intransi- 
tives , because the effect is confined within the subject, 
and does not pass over to any object : as, “ I sit, he lives, 
they sleep." 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among neu- 
ters, make a near approach to the nature of a verb active ; 
but they may be distinguished from it by their being in- 
transitive : as, to run, to walk, to fly, &c. The rest are 
more obviously neuter, and more clearly expressive of a 
middle state between action and passion : as, to stand, to 
He, to sleep, &c. 

In English, many verbs are used both in an active and 
a neuter signification, the construction only determining 
of which kind they are: as, to flatten, signifying to make 
even or level, is a verb active ; but when it signifies to 
grow dull or insipid, it is a verb neuter, 

A neuter verb, by the addition of a preposition, may 
become a compound active verb. To smile is a neuter 
verb: it cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective 
case, nor be construed as a passive verb. We cannot say, 
she smiled him y or he was smiled. But to smile on being 
a compound active verb, we properly say, she smiled on 
him ; he was smiled on by fortune in every undertaking. 



4th. Neuter , or those which express an attribute that consists neither in 
action nor passion : as, Cssar stood. 

This appears to be an orderly arrangement. But if the class of active- 
intransitive verbs were admitted, it would rather perplex than assist the 
learner : for the difference between verbs active and neuter, as transitive and in- 
transitive, is easy and obvious ; but the difference between verbs absolutely 
neuter and intransitively active, is not always dear. It is, indeed, often very 
difficult, if not impossible, to be ascertained. 
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Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the 
lielp of which the English verbs are principally 
conjugated. They are, do, be, have , shall, trill, 
may, can, with their variations; and let and must* 
which have no variation *. 

Ik our definition of the verb, as a part of speech which 
agnifies to be, to do, or to suffer. See. we have included 
every thing, either expressly or by necessary consequence, 
that is essential to its nature, and nothing that is not es- 
sential to it. This definition is warranted by the au- 
thority of Or* Lowth, and of many other respectable 
writers on grammar. There are, however, some gram- 
marians, who consider assertion as the essence of the verb. 
But, as the participle and the infinitive, if included in it, 
would prove insuperable objections to their scheme, they 
have, without hesitation, denied the former a place in 
the verb, and declared the latter to be merely an abstract 
noun. This appears to be going rather too far in sup- 
port of an hypothesis. It seems to lx? incumbent on 
these grammarians, to reject also the imperative mood* 
What part of speech would they make tbe verbs in the 
following sentence ? “ Depart instantly : improve your 

time ; forgive us our sins.” Will it be said, that the 
verbs in these phrases are assertions ? 

In reply to these questions, it has been said, that t£r De- 
part instantly,* is an expression equivalent to, I desire 
you to dejiart instantly ;* and that us the latter phrase im- 
plies affirmation or assertion, so does the former. But, 
supposing the phrases to be exactly alike in sense, the 
reasoning is not conclusive. 1st In the latter phrase, 



• Let, ns ft pdrwHpol -verb, list kttai and ktteth : but *a * helping icrb 
it admit* of ru> variation. 
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the only part implying affirmation, is, “ I desire,” The 
words, “to depart,” are in the infinitive mood, and 
contain no assertion : they affirm nothing. 2d, The po- 
sition is not tenable, that “ Equivalence in sense implies 
similarity in grammatical nature.” It proves too much, 
and therefore nothing. This mode of reasoning would 
confound the acknowledged grammatical distinction of 
words. A pronoun,^ on this principle, may be proved 
to be a noun ; a noun, a verb ; an adverb, a noun and 
preposition ; the superlative degree, the comparative ; 
the imperative mood, the indicative; the future tense, 
the present ; and so on : because they may respectively 
be resolved into similar meanings. Thus, in the sen- 
tence, “I desire you to depart,' the words to depart , 
may be called a noun, because they are equivalent in 
sense to the noun departure , in the following sentence, 
“ I desire your departure.” The words, u Depart in- 
stantly,” may be proved to be, not the imperative mood 
with an adverb, but the indicative and infinitive, with a 
noun and preposition ; for they are equivalent to, “ I de- 
sire you to depart in an instant.” The superlative degree 
in this sentence, “ Of all acquirements virtue is the most 
valuable,” may pass for the comparative , because it con- 
veys the same sentiment as, “Virtue is more valuable 
than every other acquirement” 

We shall not pursue this subject any further, as we 
think the reader must be satisfied, that only the word 
desire , in the equivalent sentence, implies affirmation ; 
and that two phrases may be equivalent, in point of 
sense, though, in their grammatical nature, they may be 
essentially different. 



To verbs belong 



NUMBER, PERSON, MOOD, AND TENSE 
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Section 2. 

Of Number and Person . 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and the 
Plural : as, “ I run, we run," Ac. 

In each number there are three persons : as. 

Singular. Plural. 

First Person. I love. We love. 

Second Person. Thou lovest. Ye or you love. 
Third Person. He loves. They love. 

Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its endings, 
to express, or agree with, different persons of the same 
number: as, “ I love, thou lovest; he loveth, or loves •* 
and also to express different numbers of the same person : 
as, “ thou lovest, ye love ; he loveth, they love.” In the 
plural number of the verb, there is no variation of ending 
to express the different persons ; and the verb, in the 
three persons plural, is the same as it is in the first person 
singular. Yet this scanty provision of terminations k suf- 
ficient for all the purposes of discourse, and no ambiguity 
arises from it: the verb being always attended, dither 
with the noun expressing the subject acting or acted 
upon, or with the pronoun representing it. For this 
reason, the plural termination in en, they loven f they 
xceren, formerly in use, was laid aside as unnecessary, and 
has long been obsolete. 



Section 3. 

Of Moods and Participles. 

Mood is a particular form or state of the verb, 
showing the manner in which the being, action, 
or passion, is represented. 

The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly ex- 
plained to the scholar, by observing, that it consists in 

H 4 
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the change or influence which the verb undergoes, to sig* 
nify various intentions of the mind, and various modifica- 
tions and circumstances of action: which explanation, if 
compared with the following account and uses of the different 
moods, will be found to agree with and illustrate them* 



There are five moods of verba, 

THE INDICATIVE, THE SUBJUNCTIVE, 

THE IMPERATIVE, AND 

THE POTENTIAL, THE INFINITIVE. 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or de- 
dares a thing : as, “ He loves, he is loved or it 
asks a question : as, “ Does he love ?” ** Is he 
loved ?” 

The Imperative Mood is used for commanding, 
exhorting, entreating, or permitting : as, “ Depart 
thou ; mind ye ; let us stay ; go in peace.” 

Though this mood derives its name from its intimation 
of command, it is used on occasions of a very opposite 
nature, even in the humblest supplications of an inferior 
being to one who is infinitely his superior: as, M Give 
us this day our daily bread ; and forgive us our tres- 
passes.” 

The Potential Mood implies possibility or li- 
berty, power, will, or obligation : as, “ It may 
nun ; he may go or stay ; I can ride ; he would 
walk ; they should learn.” 

N 

The Subjunctive Mood represents a thing, as 
contingent or uncertain', as under a condition, 
motive, wish, supposition, &c. ; and is preceded by 
a conjunction, expressed or understood, and 
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attended by another verb : as, * 4 I will respect 
him, though he chide me;” Were he good, he 
would be happy that is, " if he were good ” 
See the Notes under the 19 th Rule of Syntax, 

The general characteristic of this mood* is contingency 
or uncertainty* But it may be satisfactory to the student, 
if we enumerate and exemplify the chief classes, which are 
contained under this general head. They are the following ; 

Doubt. Whether he go or stay, succeed or not, is, at 
present, very dubious* — Whether it were he or his brother, 
1 cannot now determine. — Unless it happen soon, perhaps 
it will not happen at all. 

Condition. If he desire it, I will* at any time, comply 
with his wishes. — If he promise, we shall relinquish all 
objections. 

Motive or end* Be guarded and well prepared, that 
thou speak not imprudently on the subject — George lives 
temperately, that he may regain his health. 

Wwh* O that my friend were happy ! that lie w ere 
blessed as in former years l — I heartily wish he were 
thoroughly reformed * 

Apprehension. Reprove not a scorner, lest he hate 
thee*— Let him that standeth, take heed lest he fall* 

Supposition* Though I were superior to my competitor, 
I would not exult over him.— If then it be true, that 
Charles freely forgave his enemies, he is entitled to our 
w arm approbation* 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thing in a gene- 
ral and unlimited manner, without any distinction 
of number or person : as, (t to act, to speak, to be 
feared/’ 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and 
derives its name from its participating, not only of 
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the properties of a verb, but also of those of an ad- 
jective: as, “I am desirous of knowing him?' 
“ admired and applauded, he became vain f 
** Having finished his work, he submitted it/' 

In the phrase, “An admired performance/' the word 
admired has the form of the imperfect tense, and of the 
participle passive of the verb to admire ; and, at the same 
time, it denotes a quality of the substantive performance, 
which shows it to be an adjective. 

There are three participles, the Present or Ac- 
tive, the Perfect or Passive, and the Compound 
Perfect: as, “loving, loved, having loved/' 

Agkeeably to the general practice of grammarians, we 
have represented the present participle, as active ; and the 
past, as passive : but they are not uniformly so ; the pre- 
sent is sometimes passive; and the past is frequently 
active. Thus, “ The youth was consuming by a slow 
malady i* “ The Indian teas burning by the cruelty of his 
enemies / 1 “The number is augmenting daily “ Flu* 
tarch’s Lives are reprinting;* appear to be instances of 
the present participle being used passively* “ He has in- 
structed me /* “ I have gratefully repaid his kindness i* 
are examples of the past participle being applied in an 
active sense. We may also observe, that the present 
participle is sometimes associated with the past and future 
tenses of the verb ; and tile past participle connected with 
the present and future tenses. — The most unexception- 
able distinction which grammarians make belw'een the 
participles, is, that the one points to the continuation of 
the action, passion, or state, denoted by the verb; and 
the other, to the completion of it. Thus, the present 
participle wgtrifiea imperfect action, or action begun and 
not ended ; as, 4 * l am icriting n letter/’ The pa*t 
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ticiple signifies action perfected, or finished : as. “ I have 
written a letter ;” “ The letter is written 

The participle is distinguished from the adjective, by 
the former’s expressing the idea of time, and the latter’s 
denoting only a quality. The phrases, “ loving to give 
as well as to receive,” “ moving in haste,” “ heated with 
liquor,” contain participles giving the idea of time ; but 
the epithets contained in the expressions, “ a loving 
child,” “a moving spectacle,” “a heated imagination,” 
mark simply the qualities referred to, without any regard to 
time ; and may properly be called participial adjectives. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time; but 
they also signify actions, and govern the cases of nouns 
and pronouns, in the same manner as verbs do ; and there- 
fore should be comprehended in the general name of 
verbs. That they are mere modes of the verb, is mani- 
fest, if our definition of a verb be admitted : for they 
signify being, doing, or suffering, with the designation of 
time superadded. But if the essence of the verb be made 
to consist in affirmation or assertion, not only the parti- 
ciple will be excluded from its place in the verb, but the 
infinitive itself also; which certain ancient grammarians, 
of great authority, held to be alone the genuine verb, 
simple and unconnected with persons and circumstances. 

The following phrases, even when considered in thenL 
selves, show that participles include the idea of time: 
“The letter firing* written , or having been written 
“ Charles being writing , having written , or having been 
writing .” But when arranged in an entire sentence, 

which they must be to make a complete sense, they show 
it still more evidently: as, “Charles having written the 
letter, sealed and dispatched it.” — The participle docs 
• 

• When this participle is joined to the verb to have, it is called perfect ; 
when it is joined to the verb to he , or understood with it, it is denominated 
passive. 
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indeed associate with different tenses of the verb : as, 44 1 
am writing," “ I was writing, 1 ’ “ 1 shall be writing 
but this forms no just objection to its denoting time* If 
the time of it is often relative time, this circumstance, far 
from disproving, supports our position** See observations 
under Huh 13 of Syntax* 

Participles sometimes perform the office of substantives, 
and are used as such : as in the following instances : “ The 
beginning “a good understanding f * i excellent wri- 
ting f “The chancellor’s being attached to the king se- 
cured his crown “ The gen end's having failed in this 
enterprise occasioned his disgrace;” “John’s having been 
writing a long time had wearied him*” 

That the words in italics of the three latter examples, 
perforin the office of substantives, and may be considered 
as such, will be evident, if we reflect, that the first of 
them has exactly the same meaning and construction as, 
“ The chancellors attachment to the king secured his 
crown;” and that the other examples will bear a similar 
construction* The words, being attacked t govern the 
word chancellor's in the possessive case, in the one in- 
stance, as clearly as attachment governs it in that case, in 
the other: and it is only substantives, or words and 
phrases which operate as substantives, that govern the 
genitive or possessive case* 

The following sentence is not precisely the same as the 
above, either in sense or construction, though , except the 
genitive case, the words are the same : “ The chancellor, 
l>eirig attached to the king, secured his crown,” In the 
former, the words, being attached, form the nominative 
case to the verb, and are stated as the cause of the effect ; 
in the latter, they are not the nominative case, and make 



• From the very iistyre of time, an action may be pr&tal how, it may 
ton* hern pretent formerly, or U mny tor preuni at some Jktmt penod—yvx who 
ever imposed, that the present of the indicative denotes m time ? 

Eiu t/c’djxrdia 
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only a circumstance to chancellor which is die proper no- 
minative. It may not be improper to add another form 
of this sentence, by which the learner may better under- 
stand die peculiar nature and form of each of these modes 
of expression : 44 The chancellor being attached to the 
king, his crown was secured.* This constitutes what is 
properly called, the Case Absolute; or, the Nomina- 
tive Absolute, 



Section i- 

Remarks on the Potential Mood. 

That the Potential Mood should be separated from the 
subjunctive, is evident, from the intricacy and confu- 
sion which are produced by their being blended together, 
and from the distinct nature of the two moods; the former 
of which may be expressed without any condition, sup- 
position, i£c. as will appear from the following instances : 
4 c They might have done better, * We may always act 

uprightly 44 He was generous, and would not take re- 
venge “ We should resist the allurements of vice ** I 
could formerly indulge myself in things, of which I cannot 
now think but with pain.* 

Some grammarians have supposed tlmt the Potential 
Mood, as distinguished above from the Subjunctive, coin- 
cides with the Indicative. But as the latter “ simply in- 
dicates or declares a thing,* it is manifest that the former, 
which modifies the declaration, and introduces an idea 
materially distinct from it, must be considerably different. 
41 1 can walk,* 44 1 should walk,* appear to be so essentially 
distinct from the simplicity of, 41 I walk,” 44 1 walked,” 
as to warrant a corresjiondeiit distinction of moods. The 
Imperative and Infinitive Moods, which are allowed to 
retain their rank, do not appear to contain such strong 
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marks of discrimination from the Indicative, ns aiv found 
iii the Potential Mood. 

There are other writers on this subject, who exclude thi 
Potential Mood from their division, because it is formed, 
not by varying the principal verb, but by means of the 
auxiliary verbs may, can , might, could, would, &c. : but 
if we recollect, that moods are used u to signify various 
intentions of the mind, and various modifications and cir- 
cumstances of action, * we shall perceive that those auxi- 
liaries, far from interfering with this design! do, in the 
clearest manner, support aed exemplify it. On the reason 
alleged by these writers, the greater part of the Indicative 
Mood must also be excluded ; as but a small part of it is 
conjugated without auxiliaries. The Subjunctive loo will 
fare no letter; since it so nearly resembles the Indicative, 
and is formed by means of conjunctions, expressed or un- 
derstood, which do not more effectually show the varied 
intentions of the mind, than the auxiliaries do which are 
used to form the Potential Mood. 

Some writers have given our moods a much greater 
extent than we have assigned to them* They assert that 
the English language may he said, without any great im- 
propriety, to have as many moods as it has auxiliary 
verbs; and they allege, in support of their opinion, that 
the compound expressions which they help to form, 
point out those various dispositions and actions, which, 
in other languages, are expressed by moods. This 
would be to multiply the moods without advantage. It 
is, however, certain, that the conjugation or Variation of 
verbs, in the English language, is effected, almost en- 
tirely, by the means of auxiliaries. We must, therefore* 
accommodate ourselves to this ctrcum stance ; and do that 
by their assistance, which has been done in the learned 
languages, (a few instances to the contrary excepted,) in 
another manner, namely, by varying the form of the 
verb itself. At tin? same time, it is necessary to set 
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proper bounds to this business, so as not to occasion 
obscurity and perplexity, when we mean to be simple 
find perspicuous. Instead, therefore, of making a sepa- 
rate mood for every auxiliary verb, and introducing moods 
Interrogative , Optative , Promissive , Hortative , Pre- 
cative 9 &c. we have exhibited such only as are obviously 
distinct ; and which, whilst they are calculated to unfold 
and display the subject intelligibly to the learner, seem 
to be sufficient, and not more than sufficient, to answer 
all the purposes for which moods were introduced. 

From grammarians who form their ideas, and make 
their decisions, respecting this part of English Grammar, 
on the principles and construction of languages, which, in 
these points, do not suit the peculiar nature of our own, 
but differ considerably from it, we may naturally expect 
grammatical schemes, that are not very perspicuous, nor 
perfectly consistent, and which will tend more to perplex 
than inform the learner. See Sections 8 and 9, of this 
Chapter : and Note 8, under the 19th Rule of Syntax. 



Section 5. 

Of the Tenses. 

Tense, being the distinction of time, might seem 
to admit only of the present, past, and future ; but 
to mark it more accurately, it is made to consist of 
six variations, viz. 

THE FRE8ENT, THE rERrECT, 

THE IMPERFECT, THE PLUPERFECT, 

AND 

THE FIRST AND SECOND FUTURE TENSES. 

The present tense represents an action or event, 
as passing at the time in which it is mentioned: as, 
** T rule ; I am ruled ; I think ; I fear.” 
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The present tense likewise expresses n character* qua- 
lity* kc. at present existing : as, 44 He is an able man ; w 
44 Bhe is an amiable woman," It is also used in speaking 
of actions continued* with occasional intermissions* to the 
present time : as* 44 He frequently tides 14 He walks 
out every morning ;* 44 He goes into the country every 
summer/ 1 We sometimes apply this tense even to per* 
sons long since dead : as, 44 Seneca reasons and moralizes 
welt 44 .Fob speaks feelingly of his afflictions.* 1 

The present tense, preceded by the words, when, before* 
&ft€r 9 as soon as y &e. is sometimes used to point out the 
relative time of a future action : as, 44 When he arrives he 
will hear the news;" 44 He will hear the news before he 
arrives, or as soon as he arrives, or, at farthest, soon after 
he arrives;" 4i The more she improves , the more amiable 
she will be " 

In animated historical narrations, this tense is some- 
times substituted for the imperfect tense : as, 44 He enters 
the territory of the peaceable inhabitants : he ^fights and 
conquers, takes an immense benny, which he divides 
amongst his soldiers, and returns home to enjoy a vain 
and useless triumph/ 1 

Every point of space or duration, how minute soever 
it may be, has some degree of extension. Neither the 
present, nor any other, instant of time, is wholly unex- 
tended. Nay, we cannot conceive, as Dr. Beattie justly 
observes, an unextended instant : and that which we call 
the present, may in fact admit of very considerable ex* 
tension. — While I write a letter, or read a book, I say, 
that I am reading or writing it, though it should take up 
an hour, a day, a week, or a month ; the whole time 
being considered as present, which is employed in the 
present action. So, while 1 build a house, though that 
should be the work of many months, I speak of it til the 
present time, and say that I am building it. In like 
manner, in contradistinction to the century past, and to 
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that which is to come, we may consider the whole space 
of a hundred years as time present, when we speak of a 
series of actions, or of a state of existence, that is co- 
extended with it; as in the following example: “In this 
century we are more neglectful of the ancients, and we 
are consequently more ignorant, than they were in the 
last, or perhaps they mil be in the next. Nay, the en- 
tire term of man's probationary state in this world, w hen 
opposed to that eternity which is before him, is considered 
as present time, by those who say, “In this state we see 
darkly as through a glass ; but in a future life, our faith will 
be lost in vision, and wc shall blow even as we are known.” 

The Imperfect Tense represents the action or 
event, either as past and finished, or as remaining 
unfinished at a certain time past : as, “ I loved tier 
for her modesty and virtue ;** 14 They were travel- 
ling post when he met them.” 

The first example, in die preceding paragraph, shows 
that the action was past and finished, though the precise 
time of it, was not defined. In this point of view, the 
tense may be said to be imperfect: the time of the 
action is not exactly and perfectly ascertained— -In the 
second instance, the action is represented as past, but 
not finished ; and it may therefore with propriety, be 
denominated imperfect 

It is proper to observe, on this occasion, that in such 
sentences as the following; “ He wrote to him yester- 
day;* “They behaved themselves at that period very 
properly the precise time of the action is not denoted, 
by the tense of the verb itself ; but by the addition of the 
words, yesterday^ and at that period , — See the last para- 
graph of the Seventh chapter of Etymology, on the 
subject of Adverbs, 

Volume /- I 
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The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is 
past, but also conveys an allusion to the present 
time: as, “ I have finished my letter “ I have 
seen the person that was recommended to me.” 

In the former example, it is signified that the finishing 
of the letter, though past, was at a period immediately 
preceding the present time. In the latter instance, it is 
uncertain whether the person mentioned was seen by the 
speaker a long or short time before. The meaning is, 
u I have seen him sometime in the course of a period 
which includes, or comes to, the present time.” In both 
instances, 44 The finishing of the letter,” and 44 The seeing 
of the person,” comprehend periods, each of which ex- 
tends to the time present. We have no idea of any 
certain portion of time intervening, between the time of 
action and the time of speaking of it. The sentence, 
“ I have written a letter,” implies that 44 I have, or 
possess, the finished action of writing a letter.” Under 
these views of the subject, it appears that the term per- 
fed may be properly applied to this tense ; as the action 
is not only finished, but the period of its completion is 
specially referred to, and ascertained. 

When the particular time of any occurrence is specified, 
as prior to the present time, this tense is not used ; for it 
would be improper to say, 44 I have seen him yesterday ;” 
or, 44 1 have finished my work last week.” In these cases 
the imperfect is necessary : as, 44 I saw him yesterday 
44 1 finished my work last week.” But when we speak 
indefinitely of any thing past, as happening or not happen- 
ing in the day, year, or age, in which we mention it, the 
perfect must be employed : as, 44 1 have been there this 
morning ;” 44 1 have travelled much this year ;” 44 We 
have escaped many dangers through life.” In referring, 
however, to such division of the day as is past before 
the time of our speaking, we use the imperfect: as. 
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44 They Came home early this morning C u He tea* with 
them at three o'clock this afternoon.'' 

The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, both denote 
a thing that is past ; but the former denotes it in such a 
manner, that there is still actually remaining some part of 
the time to slide away, wherein w® declare the thing has 
been done ; w hereas the imperfect denotes the thing or 
action past, in such a manner, that nothing remains of 
that time in wduch it was done. If we speak of the pre- 
sent century, we say, 44 Philosophers have made great 
discoveries in the present century i* but if w r e speak of 
the last century, we say, 44 Philosophers made great dis- 
coveries in the last century ™ “ He has been much af- 
flicted this year 41 I have this week read the king’s pro- 
clamation 44 I have heard great news this morning 
in these instances, 44 He has been™ 44 1 have read ™ and 
tfi heard™ denote things that are past ; but they occurred 
in tliis year, in this week, and to-day; and still there re- 
mains a part of this year, week, and day, whereof I speak. 

In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever 
the action is connected with the present time, by the 
actual existence, either of the author, or of the work, 
though it may have been performed many centuries ago ; 
but if neither the author nor the work now remains, it 
cannot be used. We may say, 44 Cicero has written ora- 
tions but we cannot say, 4< Cicero has written poems 
because the orations are in being, but the poems are lost* 
Speaking of priests in general, we may say, 44 They have 
in all ages claimed great powers ™ because the general 
order of the priesthood still exists: but if we speak of the 
Dm ids as a particular order of priests, which docs not 
now exist, we cannot use this tense. We cannot say, 
44 The Druids priests have claimed gTcai powers but 
must say, 44 The Druid priests claimed great powers 
because that order b now totally extinct # * 

* See Fivtnovvjt oh tft* Engthti IW? in whose ingenious Dissi.ftTiTiov 
the author Indebted, for several Observations and Einmplcs, rwjietUng the 
Tenses nf our Verbs* 
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The perfect tense, preceded by the words when, after f 
as soon as y &c* is often used to denote the relative time of 
a future action : as, w When I have finished my letter, I 
will attend to his request “ I will attend to die business* 
as soon as I have finished my letter” 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, not 
only as past, but also as prior to some other point 
of time specified in the sentence: as, “I had 
finished my letter before he arrived/ 1 

The term used to designate this tense, may, in some 
degree at least, be justified, by observing that die time of 
the action or event, is more than , or bryond $ the time of 
some other action or event to which it refers, and which 
is in the perfect , or the imperfect tense. Thus, in the 
sentences, “ I have seen him, but I had written to him 
before;” “Though he had not then agreed to the pro- 
posal, he has at length consented to it;” u I saw him 
after I had written to him ; n “ He decided indeed very 
culpably, but he had been vehemently urged to it ; m the 
pluperfect extends not only beyond, and precedent to, 
the time signified in the perfect tense, but also that deno- 
ted by the imperfect. 

The first Future Tense represents the action as 
yet to come, either with or without respect to the 
precise time: as, “The sun will rise to-morrow;” 
-‘I shall see them again/’ 

The second Future intimates that the action will 
be fully accomplished, at or before the time of an- 
other future action or event: as, “ 1 shall have 
dined at one o’clock;” “The two houses will 
have finished their business, when the king comes 
to prorogue them/* 
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It is to be observed, that in the subjunctive mood, the 
event being spoken of under a condition or supposition, or 
in the form of a wish, and therefore as doubtful and con- 
tingent, the verb itself in the present, and the auxiliary 
both of the present and past imperfect times, often carry 
with them somewhat of a future sense: as, “If he come 
to-morrow, I may speak to Inin ;* “ If he should, or would 
come to-morrow, 1 might, would, could, or should speak 
to him,* Observe also, that the auxiliaries should and 
mmld f in the imperfect limes, are used to express the pre- 
sent and future as well as the past; as, “It is tny desire, 
that lie should, or would, come now, or to-morrow as 
well as, “It was my desire, that he should or would come 
yesterday * So that, in this mood, the precise time of the 
verb is very much determined by the nature and drift of 
the sentence. 

In treating of the tenses, there are two things to which 
attention ought principally to be turned, — the relation 
which the several lenses have to one another, in respect 
of time ; and the notice which they give of an action's 
being completed or not completed. 

The present, past, and future tenses, may be used cither 
definitely or indefinitely ^ both with respect to time and 
action. When they denote customs or habits, and not in- 
dividual acts, they are applied indefinitely : as, “ Virtue 
promotes happiness “ The old Rom ans govern ed by benefits 
more than by fear;” “I shall hereafter employ my time 
more usefully ” In these examples, the words, promotes^ 
governed, and shall employ, are used indefinitely, both in 
regard to action and time ; for they are not confined to 
individual actions, nor to any precise points of present, 
past, or future time. When they are applied to signify 
particular actions, and to ascertain the precise points of 
time to which they are confined, they are used definitely; 
as in the following instances, “ My brother is writing;™ 
* l He built the house last summer, but did not inhabit 

I 3 
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it till yesterday.” “He will write another letter to- 
morrow.” 

The different tenses also represent an action as complete 
or perfect , or as incomplete or imperfect . In the phrases, 
“ I am writing,” “ I was writing,” “ I shall be writing,” 
imperfect, unfinished actions are signified. But the fol- 
lowing examples, “ 1 wrote,” “ I have written,” 44 1 had 
written,” 44 1 shall have written,” all denote complete 
perfect action. 

The distinction of the tenses into definite and indefinite , 
may be more intelligible to the student, by the following 
explanation and arrangement *. 

FBESENT TENSE. 

Indefinite . This form of the present tense denotes action 
or being, in present time, without limiting it with ex- 
actness to a given point. It expresses also facts which 
exist generally, at all times, general truths, attributes 
which are permanent, habits, customary actions, and 
the like, without the reference to a specific time: as, 
“Hope springs eternal in the human breast; Virtue 
promotes happiness ; Man is imperfect and dependent; 
The wicked flee when no man pursueth ; Plants rise 
from the earth; Sometimes he worJcs 9 but he often 
plays ; Birds fly ; Fishes swim™ 

Definite . This form expresses the present time with pre- 
cision; and it usually denotes action or bring, which 
corresponds in time with another action: as, 44 He is 
meditating ; I am writing , while you are waiting™ 

• Though the author thinks he has, in the Introduction to his Grammar, 
offered a sufficient apology, for the use he has made of his predecessors’ labours, 
and for omitting to insert their names ; yet it may not be improper, on the pre- 
sent occasion to observe, that the following detailed view of the tenses into 
definite and indefinite , is, in part, taken from Webster’s Grammar; and that a 
few petitions and illustrations, amongst some of the Syntactical Notes and Ob- 
servations, have also been selected from this grammarian, for the Octavo edition 
of the Grammar. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Indefinite . This form of the imperfect tense represents 
action past and finished, and often with the precise 
time undefined : as, “ Alexander conquered the Per- 
sians ; Scipio was as virtuous as brave.* 

Definite . This form represents an action as taking place 
and unfinished, in some specified period of past time : 
as, “I was standing at the door, when the proces- 
sion passed * 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Indefinite. This form of the perfect tense represents an 
action completely past, and often at no great distance, 
but not specified : as, “ I have accomplished my de- 
sign ;* “ I have read the History of England* 

Definite. This form represents an action as just finished : 
as, “ I have been reading a History of the Revolu- 
tion ;* “ I have been studying hard to-day.* t 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Indefinite. This form of the pluperfect tense, expresses 
an action which was past at or before some other past 
time specified: as, “He had received the news before 
the messenger arrived.* 

Dfinite. This form denotes an action to be just past, at 
or before another past time specified : as, “ I had been 
waiting an hour, when the messenger arrived.” 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Indefinite . This form of the first future, simply gives 
notice of an event to happen hereafter : as, “ Charles 
will go to London ;* “ I think we shall have a fine 
season* 

Definite. This form expresses an action, which is to take 
place, and be unfinished, at a specified future time : as, 
“ He will be preparing for a visit, at the time you arrive.* 

14 
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Indefinite. This form of the second future, denotes an 
notion which will be past at a future time specified : as, 
“They mil have accomplished their purpose, at the 
time they proposed*** 

Definite. This form represents an action, which will be 
just past at a future specified time : as, H The scholars 
will have been studying an hour, when the tutor comes 
to examine them*” 

The student will observe, that, in this scheme, all the 
definite tenses are formed by the participle of the present 
tense, and the substantive verb to be. 

There are other modes of expressing future time : as, 
Sl I am going to write;” “I am about to write,” These 
have been called the Inceptive future, as they note the 
commencement of an action, or an intention to commence 
an action without delay. 

The substantive verb followed by a verb in the infinitive 
mood, forms another method of indicating future time: 
as, €1 Ferdinand is to command the army ” w On the sub- 
ject of style, I am afterwards to discourse* Eneas went 
in search of the seat of an empire, which teas f one day, 
to govern the world ” The latter expression has been 
called a future post : that is, past as to the narrator ; but 
future as to the event, at the time specified. 

From the preceding representation of the different tenses, 
it appears, that each of them has its distinct and peculiar 
province ; and that though some of them may sometimes be 
used promiscuously* or substituted one for another, in cases 
where great accuracy is not required, yet there is a real 
and essential difference in their meaning, — It is also evi- 
dent, that the English language contains the six tenses 
which we have enumerated* Grammarians who limit the 
number to two, or at most to three, namely, the present, 
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the imperfect, and the future, do not reflect that the Eng* 

1 kb verb is mostly composed of principal and auxiliary ; 
and that these several parts constitute one verb. Either 
the English language has no regular future tense, or its 
future is composed of die auxiliary and the principal 
verb. If the latter be admitted, then tbe auxiliary and 
principal united, constitute a tense, in one instance ; and, 
from reason and analogy, may doubtless do so, in others, 
in which minuter divisions of time are necessary, or useful. 
What reason can be assigned for not considering this case, 
as other cases, in which a whole is regarded as composed 
of several parts, or of principal and adjuncts ? There is 
nothing heterogeneous in the parts: and precedent, ana- 
logy, utility, and even necessity, authorize the union. 

In support of this opinion, we have the authority of 
eminent grammarians ; in particular, that of Dr, Beattie* 
" Some writers,” says the doctor, ** will not allow any 
thing to be a tense, but what, in some inflected word, ex- 
presses an affirmation with time : for that those parts of the 
verb are not properly called tenses, which assume that 
appearance, by means of auxiliary words. At this rate, 
we should have, in English, two tenses only, the present 
and the past in the active verb, and in the passive no 
tenses at all* But this is a needless nicety ; and, if adopted, 
would introduce confusion into the grammatical art. If 
amavtram be a tense, why should not amatuj fueramf If 
/ heard be a tense, / did hear p / have heard , and / shall 
hear , must be equally entitled to that appellation.” 

The proper form of a tense, in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, is certainly that which it has in the grammars of 
those languages. But in the Greek and Latin grammars, 
we uniformly find, that some of the tenses are formed by 
variations of the principal verb ; and others, by the ad- 
dition of a helping verb. It is, therefore, indisputable, 
that the principal verb or rather its participle, and an 
auxiliary, constitute a regular tense in the Greek and 
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Latin languages. This point being established, we may, 
doubtless, apply it to English verbs: and extend the 
principle as far as convenience, and the idiom of our 
language require. 

If it should be said, that, on the same ground that a 
participle and auxiliary are allowed to form a tense, and the 
verb is to be conjugated accordingly, the English noun and 
pronoun ought to be declined at large, with articles and 
prepositions ; we must object to the inference* Such a 
mode of declension is not adapted to our language. This 
we think has been already proved *■ It is also confessedly 
inapplicable to the learned languages. Where then is the 
grammatical inconsistency, or the want of conformity to 
the principles of analogy, in making some tenses of the 
English verb to consist of principal and auxiliary ; and 
the cases of English nouns, chiefly in their termination ? 
The argument from analogy, instead of militating against 
us, appears to confirm and establish our position. See 
pages 117 — 119. Sections Band 9 of this chapter, and 
the 19th Rule of Syntax. Note 8. 

We shall close these remarks on the tenses, w ith a few 
observations extracted from the Encyclopedia Bui- 
tannic a. They are worth the students attention, m a 
part of them applies, not only to our views of the tenses, 
but to many other parts of the work.^ 1 * Harris [by way 
of hypothesis] has enumerated no fewer than twelve 
tenses. Of this enumeration w r c can by no means up* 
prove : for, without entering into a minute examination 
of it, nothing can be more obvious, than that his inceptive 
present, ^ I am going to write,” is a future tense; and 
his completive present* u 1 have written,” a past tense. 
But, as was before observed of the classification of words, 
we cannot help Ix-rng of opinion, that, to take the tenses 
as they an' commonly received, and endeavour to ascertain 
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their nature and their differences, is a much more useful 
exercise, as well as more proper for a work of this kind, 
than to raise, as might easily be raised, new theories on 
the subject 



Section 6. 

The Conjugation of the auxiliary verbs to hate and to be. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the regular com- 
bination and arrangement of its several numbers, 
persons, moods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb is styled the 
active voice ; and that of a passive verb, the 
passive VOICE. 

The auxiliary and active verb to have, is con- 
jugated in the following manner : 

To Have. 



Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. Pers . I have. 

2. Pers. Thou hast. 

3. Pers. He, she, or it 
hath or has.t 



PLURAL. 

1 . We have. 

2. Ye or you have. 

3. They have. 



"The following criticism affords an additional support to the author's 
system of the tenses, Ac. 

“ Under the head of Etymology, the author of this grammar judiciously 
adheres to the natural simplicity of the English language, without embarrassing 
the learner with distinctions peculiar to the Latin tongue. The difficult 
sutject of the Tenses, is clearly explained; and with less encumbrance of 
technical phraseology, than in most other grammars. 1 * Analytical Review. 

Hath is now used only in poetry, and on very serious occasions. Ye Is 
nearly obsolete. 
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imfe/fect tense. 



SINGULAR. 

1. I hud, 

2. Thou hadst, 

3. He, &e, had. 



PLURAL. 

J . We had. 
g. Ye or you had* 
5. They had* 



PERFECT TENSE *• 



SINGULAR. 

1. I have had* 

2. Thou hast had. 

3 . He has had. 



PLURAL. 

I, We have had. 

2* Ye or you have had. 
3. They have had. 



FLUPE 



RF 



ECT TENSE*- 



SINGULAR. 

1*1 had had 

2. Thou hadst had. 

3. He had had. 



plural. 

1. We had had. 

2. Ye or you had had, 
S. They had had* 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 



SINGULAR* 

1. I shall or will have. 

2* Thou shall or wilt have. 

3. He shall or will have* 



plural, 

1. We shall or will have, 

2* Ye or you shall or will have* 
3. They shall or will have* 



SECOND FUTURE TENSE* 



singular. 

1, 1 shall have had* 

2* Thou wilt have had. 
3, He will have had. 



PLURAL. 

1. We shall have had, 

2, Ye or you will have had. 
3* They will have had* 



•The terms which we have adopted, to designate the three p«at lenten * 
may not be eiactly significant of their nature and distinction*. But as 
they are used by grammarians in general, and have an established authority ; 
and, especially, as the meaning attached to each of them, and their different 
significations, have been carefully explained; we presume that no solid 
objection can be made to the use of terms, iu generally approved, and so 
explicitly defined* See pages 65, 66, 
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Imperative Mood. 



SINGULAR* 

1. Let me have. 

2. Have, or have thou, or 

do thou have. 

3. Let him have. 



PLURAL. 

1. Let us have. 

2. Have, or have ye, or do 
ye or you have. 

3. Let them have *• 



The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to three 
persons. The command is always addressed to the second 
person, not to the first or third. For when we say, “ Let 
me have,” “Let him, or let them have,” the meaning 
and construction are, do thou, or do ye, let me, him, or 
them have. In philosophical strictness, both number and 
person might be entirely excluded from eveiy verb. They 
are, in fact, the properties of substantives, not a part of 
the essence of a verb. Even the name of the imperative 
mood, does not always correspond to its nature: for it 
sometimes petitions as well as commands. But, with re* 
spect to all these points, the practice of our grammarians 
is so uniformly fixed, and so analogous to the languages, 
ancient and modem, which our youth have to study, that 
it would be an unwarrantable degree of innovation, to 
deviate from the established terms and arrangements. See 
the advertisement at the end of the Introduction, page 16 ; 
and also pages 65, 66. 



Potential Mood. 

PRE8ENT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I may or can have. 1. We may or can have. 

2. Thou may8t or canst have. 2. Ye or you may or can have. 

3. He may or can have. 3. They may or can have. 



•If such sentences should be rigorously examined, the Imperative will 
appear to consist merely in the word kL See directions for Porting. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 
should have. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 
wouldst, or shouldst have. 

3. He might, could, would, 
or should have. 



plural. 

1. We might, could, would, 
or should have. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should have. 

3. They might, could, would, 
or should have. 



PERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. 1 may or can have had. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 
had. 

3. He may or can have had 



PLURAL. 

1. We may or can have had. 

2. Ye or you may or can have 
had. 

3. They may or canhave had. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE* 



SINGULAR. 

1. I might, could, would, or 
should have had. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 
wouldst, or shouldst have 
had. 

3. He might, could, would, 
or should have had. 



PLURAL. 

1. We might, could, would, Or 
should have had. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should have had. 

3. They might, could, would, 
or should have had *. 



* Shall and viH, when they denote inclination, resolution, promise, may 
be considered, as well as their relations should and would 9 as belonging to 
the potential mood. But as they generally signify futurity, they have been 
appropriated, as helping verbs, to the formation of the future tenses of the 
indicative and subjunctive moods. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. 

1. If I have. 

2. If thou have *. 

3. If he have *. 



PLURAL. 

] . If we have. 

2. If ye or you have. 

3. If they have. 



The remaining tenses or forms of the subjunctive mood, 
* are, in every respect, similar to the correspondent tenses of 
the indicative moodf ; with die addition to the verb, of a 
conjunction, expressed or implied, denoting a condition, mo- 
tive, wish, supposition, &c. It will be proper to direct 
the learner to repeat all the tenses of this mood, with a 
conjunction prefixed to each of them. See, on this sub- 
ject, the observations in Section 8 of this chapter, and the 
notes on the nineteenth rule of Syntax. 



* Grammarians In general, conjugate the present of the auxiliary, in this 
manner. But we presume that this is the form of the verb, considered as 
a principal, not as an auxiliary verb. See Rule 19. Nota 5. 

■f We must except the second and third persons, singular and plural, of 
the second future tense. These require the auxiliary shall, shall , instead of 
wilt, will. Thus, “ He will have completed the work by midsummer,’ 9 is 
the indicative form : but the subjunctive is, “ If he shall have completed the 
work by midsummer.” 
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Infinitive Mood. 

present. To have. Perfect. To hart hail 



PARTICIPLES, 



PRESENT OR ACTIVE 
PERFECT* 



Having. 

Had. 



COMPOUND PERFECT. 



Having had. 



As the subjunctive mood, in English has no variation, 
in the form of the verb, from the indicative, (except in 
the present tense, and the second future tense, of verbs 
generally, and the present and imperfect tenses of the 
verb to be f ) it would be superfluous to conjugate it in this 
work, through every tense. But all the other moods and 
tenses of the verbs, both in the active and passive voices, 
are conjugated at large, that the learners may have no 
doubts or misapprehensions respecting their particular 
forms. They to whom the subject of grammar is entirely 
new, and young persons especially, are much more readily 
and effectually instructed, by seeing the parts of a sul> 
ject so essential as the verb, unfolded and spread before 
them, in all their varieties, than by being generally and 
cursorily informed of the manner in which they may be 
exhibited. The time employed by the scholars, in con- 
sequence of this display of the verbs, is of small moment, 
compared with the advantages which they will probably 
derive from the plan. 

It may not, however, lie generally proper for young 
persons beginning the study of grammar, to commit to 
memory all the tenses of the verbs. If the simple tenses, 
namely, the present and the imperfect y together with the 
first future taise , should, in the first instance, lie committed 
to memory, and the rest carefully perused and explained, 
the business will not be tedious to the scholars, and their 
progress will he rendered more obvious and pleasing. 
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The general view of the subject, thus acquired and 
impressed, may afterwards be extended with ease and 
advantage. 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the 
learners, to make a few observations in this place, on 
some of the tenses, &c. The first is, that, in the potential 
mood, some grammarians confound the present with the 
imperfect tense; and the perfect with the pluperfect 
But that they are really distinct, and have an appropriate 
reference to time, correspondent to the definitions of those 
tenses, will appear from a few examples : “ I wished him 
to stay, but he would not ;" “ I could not accomplish the 
business in time “ It was my direction that he should 
submit ;" “He was ill, but I thought he might live:” 
“ I may have misunderstood him “ He cannot have 
deceived me :" “ He might have finished the work sooner, 
buthecou&Z not have done it better.'"— It must however, 
be admitted, that, on some occasions, the auxiliaries might, 
could, would, and should, refer also to present and to future 
time. See pages 124, 125. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary t oiU 9 in the first 
person singular and plural of the second future tense ; and 
the auxiliary shall y in the second and third persons of that 
tense, in the indicative mood, appear to be incorrectly 
applied. The impropriety of such associations may be 
inferred from a few examples : “I will have had previous 
notice, whenever the event happens ;" “ Thou shall have 
served thy apprenticeship before the end of the year;" 
“ He shall have completed his business when the messenger 
arrives." M I shall have had ; thou will have served ; he 
wiU have completed," &c. would have been correct and 
applicable. The peculiar import of these auxiliaries, as 
explained in Section 7 of this chapter, seems to account 
for their impropriety in the applications just mentioned. 

Some writers on grammar object to the propriety of 
admitting the second future, in both the indicative and 

Volume L K 
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subjunctive moods : but that this tense is applicable to 
both moods, will be manifest from the following examples* 
“ John will have earned his wages the next new-year’s 
day,” is a simple declaration, and therefore in the indica- 
tive mood : “ If he shall have finished his work when the 
bell rings, he will be entitled to the reward,” is conditional 
and contingent, and is therefore in the subjunctive mood. 

We shall conclude these detached observations, with 
one remark which may be useful to the young scholar, 
namely, that as the indicative mood is converted into the 
subjunctive, by the expression of a condition, motive, 
wish, supposition, &c. being superadded to it; so the 
potential mood may, in like manner, be turned into the 
subjunctive; as will be seen in the following examples : 
“ If I could deceive him, I should abhor it u Though 
he should increase in wealth, he would not be charitable 
u Even in prosperity he would gain no esteem, unless he 
should conduct himself better.” 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To be, is con- 
jugated as follows : 

To Be. 

Indicative Mood- 

PRESENT TENSE. 

PLURAL. 

1. We are. 

2. Ye or yon are. 

3. They are. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

PLURAL. 

1. We were. 

2. Ye or you were. 

3. They were. 



singular. 

1. I was. 

2. Thou waat 

3. He was. 



SINGULAR. 

]. 1 am. 

2. Thou art 

3. He, she, or it is. 
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PERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. 1 have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 

3. He hath or has been. 



PLURAL. 

1. We have been. 

2. Ye or you have been. 
S. They have been. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


1. I had been. 


1. We had been. 


2. Thou hadst been. 


2. Ye or you had been. 


3. He had been. 


3. They had been. 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I shall or will be. 1. We shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. 2. Ye or you shall or will be. 

3. He shall or will be. 3. They shall or will be. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

SmOULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Thou wilt have been. 2. Ye or you will have been. 

3. He will have been. 3. They will have been. 



Imperative Mood. 

FLORAL. 

1. Let us be. 

thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or do ye be. 

3. Let them be. 



IINSOUR 

1. Let me be. 

2. Be them or do 
3i Let him be 
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Potential Mood. 



PBESENT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. 1 may or can be. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be. 

3. He may or can be. 



PLURAL. 

1. We may or can be. 

2. Ye or you may or can be. 

3. They may or can be. 



IMPERFECT TENSE' 



SINGULAR. 

1. I might, could, would, or 
should be. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 
wouldst, or shouldst be. 

S. He might, could, would, 
or should be. 



PLURAL. 

1. We might, could, would, 
or should be. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should be. 

3. They might, could, would, 
or should be. 



PERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. 1 may or can have been. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 
been. 

3. He may or can have been. 



PLURAL. 

1. We may or can have been. 

2. Ye or you may or can have 
been. 

3. They may or can have been. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. I might, could, would, or 
should have been. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 
wouldst, or shouldst have 
been. 

3. He might, could, would, 
or should have been. 



PLURAL. 

1. We might, could, would, 
or should have been. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should have 
been. 

3. They might, could, would^ 
or should have been. 
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9NOUJLAR. 

1. If I be. 

2. If thou be. 

3. If he be. 



Subjunctive Mood, 

PRESENT TENSE, 

PLURAL. 

1. If we be. 

2. If ye or you be. 

3. If they be. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 



8INOULAR. 

1. If I were. 

2. If thou wert 

3. If he were. 



plural. 

1. If we were. 

2. If ye or you were. 

3. If they were. 



The remaining tenses or forms of this mood are, in 
general, similar to the correspondent tenses of the Indica- 
tive mood. See pages 136, 151, 15$, 153, and the notes 
under the nineteenth rule of Syntax. 



Infinitive Mood. 

* 

present tense. To be. perfect. To have been. 

Participles. 

present. Being. perfect. Been. 

compound perfect. Having been. 



Section 7. 

The Auxiliary Mi conjugated in their simple form ; with observations 
on their peculiar nature and force. 

The learner will perceive that the preceding auxiliary 
verbs, to have and to be , could not be conjugated through 
all the moods and tenses, without the help of other 
auxiliary verbs ; namely, may , can, witf, shaily and their 
variations. 
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That auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and un- 
assisted by others, are of a very limited extent ; and that 
they are chiefly useful, in the aid which they afford in 
conjugating the principal verbs; will clearly appear to 
the scholar, by a distinct conjugation of each of them, 
uncombined with any other. They are exhibited for his 
inspection ; not to be committed to memory. 



To Have. 



PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. I have. 2. Thou hast. 3. He hath or has. 

Plur. 1 . We have. 2. Ye or you have. 3. They have. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing . 1 . 1 had. 2. Thou hadst. 3. He had. 

Plur* 1 . We had. 2. Ye or you had. 3. They had. 

perfect. 1 have had, &c. pluperfect. I had had, &c. 

PARTICIPLES.* 

PRE8ENT. Having. PERFECT. Had. 



To Be. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. I am. 2. Thou art 3. He is. 

Plur. 1. We are. 2. Ye or you are. 3. They are. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

2. Thou wast 3. He was. 

2. Ye or you were. 3. They were. 

PARTICIPLES. 

present. Being. perfect. Been. 



Sing. 1 . I was. 
Plur. I. We were. 
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bHALL. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. I shall *. 2. Thou shalt. 3. He shalL 

Plur. 1. We shalL 2. Ye or you shalL 3. They shall 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. I should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. 

Plur. 1. We should. 2. Ye or you should. 3. They should. 



Will. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. 1 . 1 will. 2. Thou wilt. 3. He wilL 

Plur. 1. We will 2. Ye or you will 3. They wilL 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. 1 would. 2. Thou wouldst 3. He would. 

Plur. L We would. 2. Ye or you would. 3. They would. 



May. 

PRESENT TRN8B. 

Sing. 1. I may. 2. Thou mayst 3. He may. 

Plur. 1 . We may. 2. Ye or you may. 3. They may. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

f 

Sing. 1. 1 might. 2« Thou mightst 3. He might. 

PAir. 1. We might 2. Ye or you might 3. They might 

•Shall is here properly used in the present tense, having the same ana- 
logy to should that can has te could, map to might, and will to would. 

K 4 
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Can. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. I can. 2. Thou canst. 3. He can. 

Plur. i. We can. 2. Ye or you can. 3. They can. 

IMPERFECT TENSE* 

Sing. 1. I could. 2. Thou couldst. 3. He could. 

Plur . 1 . We could. 2. Ye or you could. 3. They could. 



To Do. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. 1 . I do. 2. Thou didst. 3. He doth or does. 

1. We do. 2. Ye or you da 3. They do. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing . 1. I did. 2. Thou didst 3. He did. 

Plur . 1 . We did. 2. Ye or you did. 3. They did. 

PARTICIPLES. 

present. Doing. perfect. Done. 

The verbs have, be , toiZZ, and do, when they are uncon- 
nected with a principal verb, expressed or understood, 
are not auxiliaries, but principal verbs: as, “ We have 
enough “ I am grateful ;" t€ He wills it to be so ;" 
“ They do as they please." In this view, they also have 
their auxiliaries: as, “I shall have enough;" u I will be 
grateful," &c. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear 
from the following account of them. 

Do and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with 
greater energy and positiveness : as, c * I do speak truth 
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“ I did respect him f “ Here am I, for thou call 

me.'” They are of great use in negative sentences: as, 
“ I do not fear;’’ C4 1 did not write.” They are almost 
universally employed in asking questions : as, “ Does he 
learn ?” “ Did he not write ?” They sometimes also 
supply the place of another verb, and make the repetition 
of it, in the same or a subsequent sentence, unnecessary : 
as, “ You attend not to your studies as he does (i. e. as 
he attends, &c.) “ I shall come if I can ; but if I do not , 

please to excuse me ;” (i. e. if I come not.) 

Let , not only expresses permission, but entreating, ex- 
horting, commanding : as, “ Let us know the truth 
“ Let me die the death of the righteous ;” “ Let not your 
hearts be too much elated with success ;” “ Let your in- 
donations submit to your duty.” 

May and might express the possibility or liberty of 
doing a thing; can and could, the power: as, M It may 
rain;” “ I may write or read;” “He might have im- 
proved more than he has ;” “ He can write much better 
than he could last year.” 

Must is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes 
necessity: as, “We must speak the truth, whenever we 
do speak, and we must not prevaricate.” 

Will , in the first person singular and plural, intimates 
resolution and promising ; in the second and third person? 
only foretels : as, I will reward the good, and will punish 
the wicked ;” “ We will rememftr benefits, and be grate- 
ful;” “Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that folly;” 
“ You or they will have a pleasant walk.” 

Shall , on the contrary, in the first person, simply 
foretels ; in the second and third persons, promises, com- 
mands, or threatens: as, “ I shall go abroad “ We shall 
dine at home;” “Thou.shalt, or you shall, inherit the 
land;” “Ye shall do justice and love mercy;” “They 
shall account for their misconduct.” The following 
passage is not translated according to the distinct and 
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proper meaning of the words shall and will: “Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.' 1 
It ought to be, “ Will follow me," and “ I shall dwells — 
The foreigner who, as it is said, fell into the Thames, and 
cried out; “ I trill he drowned, no body shall help mef 
made a sad misapplication of these auxiliaries. 

These observations respecting the import of the verbs 
mM and shall 7 must be understood of explicative sentences ; 
for when the sentence is interrogative, just the reverse, for 
the roost part, takes place: thus, “ I shall go; you will 
go express event only: but, u wtU you go?* imports 
intention ; and, K shall I go F" refers to the will of ano- 
ther. But, “ He shall go," and “ shall he go F” both 
imply will ; expressing or referring to a command. 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the 
meaning of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some al- 
teration ; as the learner will readily perceive by a few ex- 
amples: “He shall proceed," “If he shall proceed;" 
“ You shall consent," fC If you shall consent" These 
auxiliaries are sometimes interchanged, in the indicative 
and subjunctive moods, to convey the same meaning of 
the auxiliary : as, “ He will not return," “ If he shall 
not return H He shall not return," “ If he will not 
return." 

Wtmkh primarily denotes inclination of will ; and should , 
obligation : but Uiey both vary their import; and are often 
used to express simple event. 

Were is frequently used for would be s and had , for would 
have : as, “ It were injustice to deny the execution of the 
3aw f to any individual;" that is, “it would be injustice*" 
♦‘Many acts winch had been blamable in a peaceable 
government, were employed to detect conspiracies;" 
that is, “which teoultl have been blamable." 

Sometimes that form of the auxiliary verbs shall , willy 
fcc. which is generally conditional, is elegantly used to 
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express a very slight assertion, with a modest diffidence. 
Thus we say, “ I should think it would be proper to give 
up the point ;” that is, “ I am rather inclined to think.” 

Some writers still use shall and trill, should and would, 
as they were formerly used ; that is, in a sense quite con- 
trary to that in which they are generally used at present. 
The following expressions are instances of this incorrect 
practice: “ We would have been wanting to oureelves, if 
we had complied with the demand;” “ We should 
“We will therefore briefly unfold our reasons;” “ We 
shall:* “ He imagined, that, by playing one party against 
the other, he would easily obtain the victory over both 
u He should easily,” &c. 

In several familiar forms of expression, the word shall 
still retains its original signification, and does not mean, 
to promise, threaten, or engage, in the third person, but 
the mere futurition of an event : as, “ This is as extra- 
ordinary a thing as one shall ever hear of.” 



Section 8. 

The Conjugation of tegular Ferbt. 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs Active are called Regular, when they 
form their imperfect tense of the indicative mood, 
and their perfect participle, by adding to the verb, 
ed, or d only when the verb ends in e : as, 

Pntmu ImmtKi. ftr. Pirtldp. 

I favour. I favoured. Favoured. 

I love. I loved. Loved. 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the 
following manner: 
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To Love. 



Indicative Mood. 

PBE8EKT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I love*. 1. We love. 

2. Thou lovest 2. Ye or you love. 

3. He, she, or it, loveth ’t or loves. 3. They love. 



SINGULAR. 

1. 1 loved. 

2. Thou lovedst 

3. He loved. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 

PLURAL. 

1. We loved. 

2. Ye or you loved. 

3. They loved. 



PERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. I have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 

3. He hath or has loved. 



PLURAL. 

1. We have loved. 

2. Ye or you have loved. 

3. They have loved. 



* In the present and. imperfect tenses, we use a different form of the 
verb, when we mean to express energy and positiveness: as, “I do love; 
thou dost love ; he does love ; I did love ; thou didst love ; he did love.** 

+ Dr. Coote justly observes, that this termination of the third person 
singular in ctfi, is now very rarely used, es or s being substituted for it. 
This practice is disapproved by Addison, as ** multiplying a letter which 
was before too frequent in the English tongue ; and adding to that hissing 
in our language, which is taken so much notice of by foreigners.**— Not- 
withstanding this reproach, it has been aptly observed, that no passage, in 
English prose or verse, exhibits, within an equal space, such a repetition 
of the sibilant letter, as the following quotation from Horace : 

Res 1 talas arm is tuteris, moribtis ornes, 

Lcgibus emendes. 
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PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. I had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 

3 . He had loved. 



PLURAL. 

1 . We had loved. 

2. Ye or you had loved. 

3. They had loved. 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. I shall or will love. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love. 

3. He shall or will love. 



PLURAL. 

1. We shall or will love. 

2. Ye or you shall or wilt love. 

3. They shall or will love. 



SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. 1 shall have loved. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 

3. He will have loved. 



PLURAL. 

1. We shall have loved. 

2. Ye or you will have loved. 

3. They will have loved. 



Those tenses are called simple tenses, which are formed 
of the principal, without an auxiliary verb : as, “ I love, 
I loved.* The compound tenses are such as cannot be 
formed without an auxiliary verb : as, I have loved ; 
I had loved ; I shall or will love ; I may love ; I may he 
loved ; I may have been loved ;* 8tc. These compounds 
are, however, to be considered as only different forms of 
the same verb. 



Imperative Mood. 



8INGULAR. 

1. Let me love. 

2. Love, or love thou, or do 
thou love. 

3. Let him love. 

a 



PLURAL 

1. Let us love. 

2. Love, or love ye or you, or 

do ye love. 

3. Let them love. % 
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Potential Mood. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. I may or can love. 

2. Thou mayst or canst love. 

3. He may or can love. 



PLURAL. 

1. We may or can love. 

2. Ye or you may or can love. 

3. They may or can love. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. I might, could, would, or 
should love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 
wouldst, or shouldst love. 

3. He might, could, would, 
or should love. 



PLURAL. 

1. We might, could, would, or 
should love. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should love. 

3. They might, could, would, 
or should love. 



PERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I may or can have loved. 1. We may or can have loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 

loved. loved. 

3. He may or can, have loved. 3. They may or can have loved. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



8INGULAR. 

1. I might, could, would, or 
should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 
wouldst, or shookht have 
loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 
or should have loved. 



PLURAL. 

1. We might, could, would, 
or should have loved. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should have 
loved. 

3. They might, could, would, 
or should have loved. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE *. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2. If ye or you love. 

Sm If he love. 3. If they love. 

The remaining tenses or forms of this mood, are, in 
general, similar to the correspondent tenses of the Indicative 
mood. See pages 136, 152, 153. 

It may be of use to the scholar, to remark in this place, 
that though only the conjunction if is affixed to the verb, 
any other conjunction proper for the subjunctive mood, 
may, with equal propriety, be occasionally annexed. The 
instance given is sufficient to explain the subject: more 
would be tedious, and tend to embarrass the learner. 

Infinitive Mood. 

present. To love. perfect. To have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

present. Loving. perfect. Loved. 
compound perfect. Having loved. 

The active verb may be conjugated differently, by add- 
ing its present or active participle to the auxiliary verb 
to be, through all its moods and tenses: as, instead of 
" I teach, thou teachest, he teaches,” &c. ; we may say, 
“ I am teaching, thou art teaching, he is teaching,” <&c. : 
and instead of “ I taught,” &c. “ I was teaching,” &c. : 

* The present tense of the subjunctive mood has two forms : see the 8th Note, 
under the 18th Rule of Syntax. 
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and so on, through all the variations of the auxiliary. 
This mode of conjugation has, on particular occasions, a 
peculiar propriety; and contributes to the harmony and 
precision of the language. These forms of expression are 
adapted to particular acts, not to general habits, or affec- 
tions of the mind. They are very "frequently applied to 
neuter verbs : as, 44 1 am musing ; he is sleeping V* 

Some grammarians apply, what is called the conjunctive 
termination , to the persons of the principal verb, and to 
its auxiliaries, through all the tenses of the subjunctive 
mood. But this is certainly contrary to the practice of 
good writers. Johnson applies this termination to the pre- 
sent and perfect tenses only. Lowth restricts it entirely 
to the present tense ; and Priestley confines it to the present 
and imperfect tenses. This difference of opinion amongst 
grammarians of such eminence, may have contributed to 
that diversity of practice, so observable in the use of the 
subjunctive mood. Uniformity in this point is highly de- 
sirable. It would materially assist both teachers and learn- 
ers ; and would constitute a considerable improvement in 
our language. On this subject, we adopt the opinion 
of Dr. Lowth; and conceive we are fully warranted by 
his authority, and that of the most correct and elegant wri- 
ters, in limiting the conjunctive termination of the princi- 
pal verb, to the second and third persons singular of the 
present tense . 

Grammarians have not only differed in opinion, respect- 
ing the extent and variations of the subjunctive mood; but 
a few of them have even doubted the existence of such a 



• As the participle,^ in this mode of conjugation, performs the office of 
a verb through all the moods and tenses ; ahd as it implies the idea of 
time, and governs the objective case of nouns and pronouns, in the same 
manner as verbs do ; is it not manifest, that it is a species or form of the 
verb, and that it cannot be properly considered as a distinct part of 
speech ? 
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mood in the English language* These writer^ assert that 
the verb has no variation from the indicative ; and that a 
conjunction added to the verb, gives it no title tu become 
a distinct mood ; or, at most, no better than it would have 
if any other particle were joined to it To these observa- 
tions it may be replied ; 1st Tt is evident, on Inspection* 
that, in the subjunctive mood, the present tense of the 
principal verbs, the present and ini perfect tenses of the 
verb to be , and the second and third persons, in both num- 
bers, of the second future tense of verbs in general ; often 
require a variation from the forms which those tenses have 
hi the indicative mood. * So much difference in the form 
of the verb, would warrant a correspondent distinction of 
mood, though the remaining parts of the subjunctive 
were, in all respects, similar to those of the indicative. 
In other languages, a principle of this nature has been ad- 
nutted, both in the conjugation of verbs, and the declension 
of nouns. 2d* There appears to he as much propriety, 
in giving a conjunction the power of assisting to form the 
subjunctive mood, as there is in allowing the particle to 
to have an effect in the formation of the infinitive mood *f. 
8d, A conjunction added to the verb, show’s the manner 
of being, doing, or suffering, which other particles cannot 
show : they do not coalesce with the verb, and modify it, 
as conjunctions do. 4th. It may be said, H If contingency 
constitutes the subjunctive mood, then it is the sense of a 
phrase, and not a conjunction, that determines this mood.* 
But a little reflection will show, that the contingent sense 



* We think it ho* been proved* that the auxiliary t* a constituent part 
of the verb to which it ttloim ; that the principal and its auxiliary form but 
one verb. 

t Conjunction* hate an influence on the mood of the following verb. 

Dr* BotUle, 

Conjunction* have sometimes a government of tuned v. Dr. Loxrth* 

Volume /. L 
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lies in the meaning and force of the conjunction* expressed 
or understood. 

This subject may be farther illustrated* by the following 
observations*— Moods have a foundation in nature* They 
show what is certain; what is possible; what is condi- 
tional ; what is commanded* They express Also other con- 
ceptions and volitions ; all signifying the manner of being* 
doing, or suffering* But as it would tend tu obscure* 
rather than elucidate the subject, if the moods were ex- 
tensively enumerated, grammarians have very properly 
given them such combinations and arrangements, as 
serve to explain the nature of this part of language, and 
to render the knowledge of it easily attainable. 

The grammars of some languages contain a greater 
number of the moods, than others, and exhibit them in 
different forms* The Greek and Roman tongues denote 
them, by particular variations in the verb itself. This 
form, however, was tlic effect of ingenuity and improve- 
ment ; it is not essential to the nature of the subject. The 
moods may be as effectually designated by a plurality of 
words, as by a change in the appearance of a single word ; 
because die same ideas are denoted, and the same tods 
accomplished, by cither manner of expression* 

On this ground, the moods of the English verb, as well 
as the tenses, are, with great propriety, formed partly by 
the principal verb itself, and partly by the assistance 
which that verb derive* from other words* For further 
observations, relative to the views and sentiments here 
advanced, see pages 117 — 1 19* 1 $28 — 151 ; and Section 9 of 

this chapter, and Note S of the 19th Rule of Syntax. 

PASSIVE* 

Veiibs Passive are called regular, when they 
form their perfect participle by the addition of a 
or erf, to the verb : as, from the verb u To love/’ 
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is formed the passive, " I am loved, I was loved, 
I shall be loved,” &c. 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding the 
perfect participle to the auxiliary to be, through 
all its changes of number, person, mood, and tense, 
in the following manner. 



To be Loved. 



Indicative Mood. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. 1 am loved. 

2. Thou art loved 

3. He is loved. 



PLURAL. 

1. We are loved. 

2. Ye or you are loved 

3. They are loved 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. 1 was loved. 

2. Thou wast loved 

3. He was loved. 



PLURAL. 

1 . We were loved. 

2. Ye or you were loved. 

3. They were loved. 



PERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. 1 have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved 

3. He hath or has been loved. 



PLURAL. 

1. We have been loved. 

2. Ye or you have been loved 

3. They have been loved 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 



smVULAR. 

1. 1 had been loved 

2. Thou hadst been loved 

3. He had been loved 



PLURAL. 

1. We had been loved 

2. Ye or you had been loved 

3. They had been loved 
L* 
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FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 shall or will be loved. 1. We shall or will be loved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be 2. Ye or you shall or will be 

loved. loved. 

3. He shall or will be loved. 3. They shall or will be loved. 



SECOND FUTURE - TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

I. 1 shall have been loved. 

2. Thou wilt have been 
loved. 

3. He will have been loved. 



PLURAL. 

1 . We shall have been loved. 

2. Ye or you will have been 
loved. 

3. They will have been loved. 



Imperative Mood. 



SINGULAR. 

1. Let me be loved. 

2. Be thou loved, or do thou 
be loved. 

3. Let him be loved. 



PLURAL. 

1. Let us be loved. 

2. Be ye or you loved, or do 
ye be loved. 

3. Let them be loved. 



Potential Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. 1 may or can be loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be 
loved. 

3. He may or can be loved. 



PLURAL. 

1. We may or can be loved. 

2. Ye or you may or can be 
loved. 

3. They may or can beloved. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR* PLURAL. 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 
should be loved. should be loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst be would, or should be 
loved. loved. 

3. He might, could, would, S. They might, could, would, 

or should be loved. or should be loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 may or can have been 1. We may or can have been 

loved. loved. 

*2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 
been loved. . been loved. 

*3. He may or can have been 3. They may or can have been 
loved. loved. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. 

1.1 might, could, would, or 
should have been loved. 



2. Thou mightst, couldst, 
wouldst, or shouldst have 
been loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 
or should have been loved. 



PLURAL. 

1. We might, could, would, or 
should have been loved. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should have been 
loved. 

3. They might, could, would, 
or should have been loved. 



Subjunctive Mood. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. If 1 be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 



PLURAL. 

1. If we be loved. 

2. If ye or you be lovec( 

3. If they be loved. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. If I were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved. 
8. If he were loved. 



PLURAL. 

1. If we were loved. 

2. If ye or you were loved. 

3. If they were loved. 



The remaining tenses or forms of this mood are, in 
general, similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative 
mood. See pages 135, 136, 153, and the notes under the 
nineteenth rule of Syntax. 



Infinitive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. PERFECT. 

To be loved. To have been loved. 

Participles. 

present. Being loved. 

PERFECT OR PASSIVE. Loved. 

compound perfect. Having been loved. 

When an auxiliary is joined to the participle of the prin- 
cipal verb, the auxiliary goes through all the variations of 
person and number, and the participle itself continues in- 
variably the same. When there are two or more auxilia- 
ries joined to the participle, the first of them only is varied 
according to person and number. The auxiliary must 
admits of no variation. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active ; but as it 
partakes somewhat of the nature of the passive, it admits, 
in many instances, of the passive form, retaining still the 
neuter signification : as, I am arrived u I was gone 
“ I am grown." The auxiliary verb am, was, in this case, 
precisely defines the time of the action or event, but does 
not change the nature of it ; the passive form still express- 
ing, not properly a passion, but only a state or condition 
of being. 
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Section 9. 

Observations on Passive Verbs. 

Some writers on grammar assert, that there are no Pas- 
sive Verbs in the English language, because we have no 
verbs of this kind with a peculiar termination, all of them 
being formed by the different tenses of the auxiliary to be , 
joined to the passive participle of the verb. This is, 
however, to mistake the true nature of the English verb ; 
and to regulate it, not on the principles of our own tongue, 
but on those of foreign languages. The conjugation, or 
the variation, of the English verb, to answer all the pur- 
poses of verbs, is accomplished by the means of auxiliaries ; 
and if it be alleged that we have no passive verbs, because 
we cannot exhibit them without having recourse to helping 
verbs, it may with equal truth be said, that we have nf 
perfect , pluperfect , or future tense 9 in the indicative or 
subjunctive mood ; since these, as well as some other parts 
of the verb active, are formed by auxiliaries. 

Even the Greek and Latin passive verbs require an 
auxiliary to conjugate some of their tenses; namely, the 
former, in the preterit of the optative and subjunctive 
moods; and the latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of 
the indicative, the perfect, pluperfect, and future, of the 
subjunctive mood, and the perfect of the infinitive. The 
deponent verbs, in Latin, require also an auxiliary to 
conjugate several of their tenses. This statement abun- 
dantly proves, that the conjugation of a verb, in the learned 
languages, does not consist solely in varying the form of 
the original verb. It proves that these languages, like 
our own language, sometimes conjugate with an auxiliary, 
and sometimes without it. There is, indeed, a difference. 
What the learned languages require to be done, in some 

L 4 
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instances* the peculiar genius of our own tongue obliges 
us to do, in active verbs, principally, and in passive ones, 
universally* In short, the* variation of the verb, in Greek 
and Latin, is generally accomplished by prefixes, or ter- 
minations, added to the verb itself; in English, by the 
addition of auxiliaries. 

The English tongue is, in many respects, materially 
different from the learned languages. It is, therefore, 
very possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and 
perplex others, by an undistinguishing attachment to the 
principles and arrangement of the Greek and Latin 
Grammarians* Much of the confusion and perplexity, 
which we meet with in the writings of some English 
Grammarians, on the subject of verbs, moods, and conju- 
gations, has arisen from the misapplication of names* 
YVc are apt to think* that the old names must always !>e 
attached to the identical fonns and things, to which they 
were anciently attached* But if we rectify this mistake, 
and properly adjust the names to the peculiar forms and 
nature of the tilings in our own language, we shall be 
dear and consistent in our ideas ; and, consequently, 
better able to represent them intelligibly to those whom 
we wish to inform. 

The observations which we have made under this head, 
and on the subject of the moods in another place, will not 
apply to die declension and cases of nouns, so as to re-* 
quire us to adopt names and divisions similar to those of 
the Greek and Latin languages ; for we should then have 
more eases than there are prepositions in connexion with 
the article and noun : and after all, it would be a useless, 
as well as an unwieldy apparatus; since every English 
preposition points to, and governs, but one case, namely 
the objective; which is also true with respect to our 
governing verbs and participles* But the conjugation of 
an English verb in form, through all its moods and tenses, 
by means of auxiliaries, so far from being useless or in- 
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tricatc, is a beautiful and regular display of it, and indis* 
pensably necessary to the language. 

Some grammarians have alleged, that on the same 
ground that the voices, moods, and tenses, are admitted 
into the English tongue, in the forms for which we have 
contended, we should also admit the dual number, the 
paulo-post future tense, the middle voice, and all the 
moods and tenses which are to be found in Greek and 
Latin. But this objection, though urged with much 
reliance on its weight, is not well founded. If the ar- 
rangement of the moods, tenses, &c. which we have 
adopted, is suited to the idiom of our tongue; and the 
principle, on which they are adopted, is extended as far 
as use and convenience require ; where is the impropriety, 
in arresting our progress, and fixing our forms at the 
point of utility P A principle may be warrantably assumed, 
and carried to a precise convenient extent, without sub- 
jecting its supporters to the charge of inconsistency, for 
not pursuing it beyond the line of use and propriety. 

The importance of giving the ingenious student clear 
and just ideas of the nature of our verbs, moods, and 
tenses, will apologize for the extent of the Author’s 
remarks on these subjects, both here and elsewhere, and 
for his solicitude to simplify and explain them.— He 
thinks it has been proved, that the idiom of our tongue 
demands the arrangement he has given to the English 
verb; and that, though the (teamed languages, with 
respect to voices, moods, and tenses, are, in general, 
differently constructed from the English tongue, yet, in 
some respects, they are so similar to it, as to warrant the 
principle which he has adopted. Sec pages 117 — 119* 
128—131. 152—154: and Note 8 under the 19th rule of 
Syntax. 
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Section 10. 

Of Irregular Ferto. 

Irregular Verbs are those, which do not form 
their imperfect tense, and their perfect participle, 
by the addition of d or ed to the verb : as. 

Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

I begin, I began, begun. 

I know, I knew, known. 

IRREGULAR VERBS ARE OF VARIOUS 8 ORT 8 . 

1. Sucli as have the present and imperfect tenses, and 
perfect participle, the same : as. 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Put, put, put 

St. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect parti- 
ciple, the same : as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, sold, sold. 

9. Such as have the ^perfect tense, and perfect parti- 
ciple, different : as, 

Preeen L 1 m perfect. Perfect Part . 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

Blow, blew, blown. 

Many verbs become irregular by contraction : as, “ feed, 
fed; leave, left:" others, by the termination en: as, 
“ fall, fell, fallen others, by the termination gbt : as, 
“ buy, bought ; teach, taught," Src. 
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The following list of the irregular verbs, will, it is pre- 
sumed, be found both comprehensive and accurate : 



Present. 


Imperfect. 


Perf. or Pm*. Part. 


Abide, 


abode. 


abode. 


Am, 


was. 


been. 


Arise, 


arose, 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke, r. 


awaked. 


Bear, to bring forth. 


bare. 


born. 


Bear, to carry , 


bore. 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat, 


beaten, beat 


Begin, 


began. 


begun. Vt' 


Bend, 


bent. 


bent. 


Bereave, 


bereft, r. 


bereft, n. 


Beseech, 


besought. 


besought. 


Bid, 


bid, bade. 


bidden, bict_ 


Bind, 


bound. 




Bite, 


bit. 


bitten, bit 


Bleed, 


bled. 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew. 


blown. 


Break, 


broke. 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred. 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought. 


brought. 


Build, 


built. 


built 


Burst, 


burst. 


burst 


Buy, 


bought. 


bought 


Cast, 


cast. 


cast. 


Catch, 


caught, r. 


caught, r. 


Chide, 


chid. 


chidden, chid. 


Choose, 


chose. 


chosen. 


Cleave, to stick or ] 
adhere , \ 

Cleave, to split. 


^ REGULAR. 

dove, or deft, 


deft, doven. 


Cling, 


dung. 


dung. 


Clothe, 


dothed. 


clad, r. 


Come, 


came. 


come. 


Cost, 


cost. 


cost. 


Creep, 


crept, 


crept 


Crow, 


crew, r. 


crowed. 



(•i fiM ^ A* 
fashetn — 
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Prtwnt. 


Imperfect. 


Perf. or Put. Part. 


Cut, 


cut. 


cut 


Dare, to venture, 


durst. 


dared. 


Dare, r. to challenge . 
Deal, 


dealt, r. 


dealt, a. 


Dig, 


dug, R. 


dug, B. 


Do, 


did. 


done. 


Draw, 


drew. 


drawn. 


Drink, 


drank. 


drunk. 


Drive, 


drove. 


driven. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, r. 


dwelt, a. 


Eat, 


eat, or ate. 


eaten. 


Fall, 


fell. 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed. 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt. 


felt 


Fight, 


fought. 


fought 


Find, 


found. 


found. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung. 


flung. 


Fly, 


flew. 


flown. 


Forget, 


forgot, 


forgotten, forgot 


Forsake, 


forsook. 


forsaken *. 


Freeze, 


froze. 


frozen. 


Get, 


got. 


gott. 


Gild, 


gilt, r. 


gilt, a. 


Gird, 


girt, r. 


girt, *. 


Give, 


gave. 


given. 


Go, 


went. 


gone. 


Grave, 


graved. 


graven, r. 


Grind, 


ground. 


ground. 


Grow, 


grew. 


grown. 



* Walker observes, that Milton has availed himself of the license of his 
art, (an art as apt to corrupt grammar, as it is to raise and adorn lan- 
guage,) to use the preterit of this verb for the participle : 

“ Th* immortal mind that hath fortook 
Her mansion.** 



+ (bttex U nearly obsolete. Its compound forgotten is still in good wte- 
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Present. 


Imperfect. 


Hang, 


hung, b. 


Have, 


had. 


Hear, 


heard. 


Hew, 


hewed. 


Hide, 


hid. 


Hit, 


hit. 


Hold, 


held, 


Hurt, 


hurt. 


Keep, 


kept. 


Knit, 


knit, r. 


Know, 


knew. 


Lade, 


laden. 


Lay, 


laid. 


Lead, 


led. 


Leave, 


left. 


Lend, 


lent. 


Let, 


let. 


Lie, to lie down, 


lay. 


Load, 


loaded. 


Lose, 


lost. 


Make, 


made. 


Meet, 


met. 


Mow, 


mowed. 


Pay, 


paid. 


Put, 


put. 


Read, 


read. 


Rend, 


rent. 


Rid, 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode. 


Ring, 


rung, rang; 


Rise, 


rose. 


Rive, 


rived. 


Run, 


ran. 


Saw, 


sawed. 


Say, 


said. 


See, 


saw. 



Perf. or Psu. Part. 

hung, R. 

had. 

heard. 

hewn, r. 

hid, hidden. 

hit. 

held. 

hurt. 

kept. 

knit, r. 

known. 

laden. 

laid. 

led. 

left. 

lent. 

let. 

lain. 

laden, r. 
lost 
made, 
met 

mown, k. 

paid. 

put 

read. 

rent 

rid. 

rode, ridden*. ' 

rung. 

risen. 

riven. 

run. 

sawn, r. 

said. 

seen. 



Ridden is near! j obsolete. 
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Present. 


Imperfect. 


Pert or Pus. Part. 


Seek, 


sought. 


sought 


Sell, 


sold. 


sold. 


Send, 


sent, 


sent 


Set, 


set, 


set 


Shake, 


shook. 


shaken. 


Shape, 


shaped. 


shaped, shapen. 


Shave, 


shaved. 


shaven, r. 


Shear, 


sheared, 


shorn. 


Shed, 


shed. 


shed. 


Shine, 


shone, r. 


shone, r. 


Shoe, 


shod. 


shod. 


Show, 


showed, 


shown. 


Shoot, 


shot. 


shot 


Shred, 


shred. 


shred. 


Shrink, 


shrunk. 


shrunk. 


Shut, 


shut. 


shut 


Sing, 


sung. 


sung. 


Sink, 


sunk, sank. 


sunk. 


Sit, 


sat. 


sat 


Slay, 


slew. 


^Isin. 


Sleep, 


slept. 


slept 


Slide, 


slid. 


slidden. . 


Sling, 


slung. 


slung. 


Slink, 


slunk. 


slunk. 


Slit, 


slit, R. 


slit, or slitten. 


Smite, 


smote. 


smitten. 


Sow, 


sowed. 


sown, b. 


Speak, 


spoke. 


spoken. 


Speed, 


sped. 


sped. 


Spend, 


spent, 


spent 


Spill, 


spilt, R. 


spilt, R. 


Spin, 


spun. 


spun. 


Spit, 


spit, spat. 


spit, spitten*. 


Split, 


split, 


split 


Spread, 


spread. 


spread. 


Spring, 


sprung, sprang, 


sprung. 



• SpUten if nctrij obsolete. 
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Pretest. 

Stand, 

Steal, 

Stick, 

Sting, 

Stink, 

Stride, 

Strike, 

String, 

Strive, 

Strow or strew. 

Swear, 

Sweat, 

Swell, 

Swim, 

Swing, 

Take, 

Teach, 

Tear, 

Tell, 

Think, 

Thrive, 

Throw, 

Thrust, 

Tread, 

Wax, 

Wear, 

Weave, 

Weep, 

Win, 

Wind, 

Work, 

Wring, 

Write, 



Imperfect. 

stood, 

stole, 

stuck, 

stung, 

stunk, 

strode or strid, 
struck, 
strung, 
strove, 

strowed or strewed, 

swore, 

swet, r. 

swelled, 

swum, swam, 

swung, 

took, 

taught, 

tore, 

told, 

thought, 

throve, a, 

threw, 

thrust, 

trod, 

waxed, 

wore, 

wove, 

wept, 

won, 

wound, 

wrought, 

wrung, 

wrote. 



Perf. *r Paw. Part. 

stood. 

stolen. 

stuck. 

stung. 

stunk. 

stridden. 

struck oi* stricken* 

strung. 

striven. 

strown, strowed, 
strewed, 
sworn, 
swet, r. 
swollen, k. 
swum, 
swung, 
taken, 
taught, 
tom. 
told, 
thought, 
thriven, 
thrown, 
thrust, 
trodden, 
waxen, r. 
worn, 
woven, 
wept, 
won. 
wound. 

wrought or worked. 

wrung. 

written. 



In the preceding list, some of the verbs will be found to 
be conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly ; and those 
which admit of the regular form are marked with an a. 
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There is a preference to be given to some of these, which 
custom and judgment must determine. Those preterits 
and participles which are first mentioned in the list, 
seem to be the most eligible. The compiler has not in- 
serted such verbs as are irregular only in familiar writing 
or discourse, and which are improperly terminated by t> 
instead of ed: as, learnt, spelt, spilt, &c. These should 
be avoided in every sort of composition. It is, however, 
proper to observe, that some contractions of ed into t> are 
unexceptionable; and others, the only established forms 
of expression : as, crept, dwelt, gilt, 8tc. ; and lost, felt, 
slept, &c. These allowable and necessary contractions 
must therefore be carefully distinguished by the learner, 
from those that' are exceptionable. The words which are 
obsolete have also been omitted, that the learner might 
not be induced to mistake them for words in present use. 
Such are, wreathen, drunken, holpen, molten, gotten, 
holden, bounden, &c. : and swang, wrang, slank, strawed, 
gat, brake, tare, ware, &c. 



Section 11. 



Of Defective Verba ; and of the different way* in which emit arc 

conjugated. 



Defective Verbs are those which are used 
only in some of their moods and tenses. 



The principal of them are three. 



Prmnt. 


Imperfect. 


Can, 


could. 


May, 


might. 


Shall, 


should. 


Will. 


would. 


Must, 


must. 


Ought, 


ought, 



Ptrf. or Pass. Put. 
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That the verbs must and ought have both a present 
and past signification, appears from the following sen- 
tences : “ I must now own that I was to blame ;” * He 
must, at that time, have been mistaken u We ought to 
do our duty, and leave the consequences ;” “ They spoke 
things which they ought not then to have spoken.” 

If it should be objected that the words must and ought , 
in the preceding sentences, are all in the present tense; 
on the ground, that the expression, u He must, at that 
time, have been mistaken,” implies, u It is necessary, it 
is certain, he was at that time mistaken ;” and that the 
sentence, They spoke things which they ought not then 
to have spoken,” signifies that, “ They spoke things which 
it is a duty incumbent upon them, not then to have 
spoken:” we may reply that, on this principle, the true 
grammatical construction of sentences, may be often 
strangely perverted. From a similar mode of reasoning, 
the words may, might, amid, in the following sentences, 
may be considered as in the present tense ; “ I may, at 
that time, have been mistaken “ He might have decided 
better ;” “ They could have . finished the work sooner :” 
since may, might , could, may be converted into, “ It is 
possible that I was, at that time, mistaken “ It is 
possible for him to have decided better ;” “It is possible 
for them to have finished the work sooner.” — We have 
shown at pages 109, 110, of this work, that one phrase 
may, in point of sense, be equivalent to another, though 
its grammatical nature is essentially different. 

If it be further objected, that the expression, “ He 
must have been deceived,” is as incorrect and absurd as 
the phrase, “ He intended to have written,” we presume 
that the objection is wholly destitute of foundation. As 
the'tword must, in the sentence in question, is used as an 
auxiliary verb, there appears to be no impropriety in con- 
vjjnecting it with the subsequent form of the verb. It is as 
justifiable and regular as the helping verbs and their con- 
Volume /. M 
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noxious are, in the following sentences ; u He mat/ hare 
been deceived “ He might have done better 44 He 
could not have done worse.* — With regard to the phrase, 
u He ought, when the officer appeared, to have surren- 
dered himself we observe that when we use ihi* verb 
ought, this is the only possible way to distinguish 
the past from the present. Bee the Thirteenth Rule of 
Syntax. 

To attempt the support of the preceding objections* if 
that could support them, by a partial construction of the 
English verb, and considering it, in no part of its forma- 
tion, as composed of the participle and its auxiliary, 
would be to take that for granted which is disputed ; to 
resort to an hypothesis which, we presume, Ims already 
been sufficiently controverted, and shown to be un- 
tenable. 

In most languages, there are some verbs which are de- 
fective with respect to persons- These are denominated 
impersonal verbs* They arc used only in the third person, 
because they refer to a subject peculiarly appropriated to 
that person : as, 44 It rains, it snows, it hails, it lightens, 
it thunders." Rut as the word impersonal implies a total 
absence of persons, it is improperly applied to those verba 
which have a person : and hence it is manifest, that there 
is no such tiling in English, nor indeed, in any language, 
as a sort of verbs really impersonal *. 



• The pica urged to prove the existence of Impersonal Verb® la* in substance 
eli follows; and the reader will perceive that it in not wholly destitute of platiiu- 
htlityv — There are certain verb®, which do not admit for their subject any thing 
that has life, or any thing that is strictly definable : such os, 11 It snow*,, it hm'K 
it freezes, it rains, it Lightens, it thunders.” In this point of view, and with 
this explanation, it h supposed* by some gram mar Lima, that our language con- 
tains a few Impersonal Verbs ■ that is, verbs which declare tl»e existence of •tm»r 
action or state, but which do not refer it to any animate being, or any determinate 
particular subject. 
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The whole number of verbs in the English language, re- 
gular and irregular, simple and compounded, taken toge- 
ther, is about 4500. The number of irregular verbs, the 
defective included, is about 177* 

Some Grammarians have thought that the English verbs, 
as well as those of the Greek, Latin, French, anil other 
languages, might he classed into several conjugations ; and 
that the three different terminations of the participle might 
Tie the distmguLsIiing characteristics. They have accord- 
ingly proposed three conjugations ; namely, the first to 
consist of verbs, the participles of which end in ed y or its 
contraction i ; the second, of those ending in ght ; and 
the third, of those in ew. But as the verbs of the first con* 
jugation, would so greatly exceed in number those of 
lx>th the others, as may l>e seen by the preceding account 
of them ; and as those of the third conjugation are so 
various in their form, and incapable of being reduced to 
one plain rule ; it seems belter in practice, as Dr Lowth 
justly observes, to consider the first in ed as the only re- 
gular form, and the other as deviations from it ; after the 
example of the Saxon and German Grammarians. 

Before we close this section, it may afford instruction 
to the learners, to be informed, more particularly than 
they have been, that different nations have made use of 
different contrivances for marking the tenses and moods 
of their verbs. The Greeks and Latins distinguish them, 
as well as the cases of their nouns, adjectives, and parti- 
ciples, by varying the termination,, or otherwise changing 
the form, of the word ; retaining, however, those radical 
letters, which prove the inflection to be of the same 
kindred with its root- The modem tongues, particularly 
the English, abound in auxiliary words, which vary the 
meaning of the noun, or the verb, without requiring any 
considerable varieties of inflection. Thus, / do love , / 
did love, / have loved, / had loved, I shall lave , have 
the same import as amo 3 amabam, amax% (mover am > 
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amabo . It is obvious, that a language, like the Greek 
and Latin, which can thus comprehend in one word the 
meaning of two or three words, must have some advan- 
tages over those which are not so comprehensive. Per- 
haps, indeed, it may not be more perspicuous ; but in the 
arrangement of words, and consequently in harmony and 
energy, as well as in conciseness, it may be much more- 
elegant . 



Section 12. 

Theory respecting the Inflections of language . 

In our modern verbs and nouns, says Dr. Beattie, the 
variety of auxiliary words, is much greater than in the 
language of Greece or Rome. The northern nations* 
who overturned the Roman empire, and established 
themselves in the conquered provinces, being an un- 
lettered race of men, would not take the trouble* either 
to impart their own language to the Romans* or to learn 
theirs with any degree of exactness : but, blending words 
and idioms of their own with Latin words inaccurately 
acquired, or imperfectly remembered, and finding it too 
great a labour to master all the inflections of that lan- 
guage, fell upon a simpler, though less elegant, artifice* 
of supplying the place of cases, moods, and tenses, with 
one or more auxiliary words, joined to nouns, verbs, and 
participles. And hence, in the Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and French languages, the greater part of the 
words are Latin ; (for the conquered were more in num- 
ber than the conquerors;) but so disguised are those 
words, by the mixture of northern idioms, and by the 
slovenly expedient now hinted at, as to have become at 
once like the Latin, and very different from it. — The 
ancient Greek, compared with the modern, is found to 
have undergone alterations somewhat similar, but not so 
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great* For with the northern invaders the Greeks were 
never so thoroughly incorporated, as wcjv the Europeans 
of the West: and, when conquered by the Turks, they 
maintained their religion, and so preserved their language 
from total depravation, though they could not prevent 
its debasement. 

On many topics, it is easier to propose than to solve 
difficulties; and to ask questions, than to answer them. 
What is hinted in the last paragraph, may be thought 
to account for the multitude of auxiliary words that 
belong to the verbs and nouns of modern Europe. But, 
for the multitude of Infection^ that are found in the 
nouns and verbs of the ancient languages, how are we 
to account? Why did not the Greeks and Romans abound 
in auxiliary words as much as we ? 

Was it because their languages, like regular towns * 
and fortifications, were made by men of learning; who 
planned them before they existed, with a view to the 
renown of the poets, philosophers, and orators, who 
were to compose in them, as well as to the convenience 
of the people, who were to speak them ; while the 
modern tongues, like poor villages that extend their 
bounds irregularly, are the rude work of a barbarous 
people, who, without looking before or behind them, 
on the right hand, or on the left, threw their coarse 
materials together, with no other view, than just to 
answer the exigency of the present hour ? — This theory 
is agreeable to the ideas of some learned authors. But 
if we pay any regard to history, or believe that human 
exertions are proportioned to human abilities, and that 
the Greeks and Homans were like other men, we cannot 
acquiesce in it* 

They who first spoke Greek and Latin were certainly 
not less ignorant, nor less savage, than were those 
modems, among whom arose the Italian, the Spanish, 
the French, and the English languages* If these la&t 
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were formed gradually, and without plan or method, 
why should wc believe, that the Classic tongues were 
otherwise formed? A re they more regular than the 
modern ? In some respects they may be bo ; and it is 
allowed that they are more elegant: for, of two towns 
that are built without a plan, it is not difficult to 
imagine, that the one may be more convenient and more 
beautiful than the other. But every polite tongue has 
its own rules; and the English that is according to rule, 
is not less regular than the Greek that is according to rule; 
and a deviation from the established use of the language* 
is as much an irregularity in the one as in the other: 
nor are the modes of the Greek tongue more uniform 
in Xenophon and Plato, or of the Latin in Cicero and 
Caesar, than those of the English are in Addison and Swift, 
or those of the French in Rollin, Vertot, and Fcnclon, 

But why should the Inflections of language be con- 
sidered as a proof of refinement and art, and the sub* 
stitution of auxiliary words as the work of chance and of 
barbarism ? Nay, what evidence can be brought to show, 
that the Inflections of the Classic tongues were not 
originally formed out of obsolete auxiliary words pre- 
fixed, or subjoined, to nouns and verbs, or otherwise 
incorporated with their radical letters ? Some learned 
men are of opinion, that thb was actually the case. And 
though the matter does not now admit of a direct proof, 
the analogy of other languages, ancient as well as modern, 
gives plausibility to the conjecture. 

The inflections of Hebrew nouns and verbs may, upon 
this principle, be accounted for. The cases of the former, 
arc marked by a change made in the beginning of the 
word ; and this change is nothing more than a contracted 
preposition prefixed, answering to the English of, to, 
from : as if, instead of animal , of animal t to animal, 
from animal, we were to pronounce and write animal, 
foni trial, (animal, Jrammah which, if wc were ac- 
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custom ed to speak so* would be as intelligible to us, 
as animal, animal^ am malty were to the Romans, — 
Of the Hebrew verb! in like manner* the persons are 
marked by contracted pronouns subjoined or prefixed 
to the radical letters. Thus, rnasar 3 be delivered ; 
masarthay thou ddiveredst, from mamr * the root, and 
atliQs thou; masarthi f I delivered, from mmar , and 
aothif me, &c« And in Erse, a very ancient species of 
Celtic, most of the inflections of the nouns and verbs 
may, if I am not misinformed, be analysed in a way 
somewhat similar. 

If the English* and other modem tongues, had been 
spoken for ages before they were written, (which we 
have reason to think was the case with the Greek and 
Latin,) it is probable that many of our auxiliaries would 
have been shortened and softened ; and at length in- 
corporated with the radical words, so as to assume the 
form of initial or final inflections. For it is while they 
are only spoken and not written, that languages are 
most liable to alterations of this kind; as they become, 
in some degree* stationary from the time they begin to 
be visible in writing. Rut we know that writing was 
practised in many, and perhaps in most European nations, 
previously to die very existence of the modern languages : 
from which w r e may infer, that attempts w T ould be made 
to write those languages almost as soon as to speak 
them* And if thus our auxiliary words were kept 
distinct in the beginning, and marked as such by our 
first writers, it is no wonder that they should have re- 
mained distinct ever since. 

Had die Greek and Latin tongues been ascertained 
by writing, at as early a period of their existence, their 
fate would perhaps have been similar; and their in- 
flections might now, like those of the Hebrew, have 
been easily analysed ; and found to be auxiliary words 
shortened and softened by colloquial use, and gradually 
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incorporated with the radical part of the original nouns 
and verbs. But it was the misfortune of the modern 
languages, (if it can be called a misfortune,) that their 
form was, in some measure, fixed before it became so 
complete as it might have been ; that without passing 
through the intermediate stages of childhood and youth, 
they rose at once (if I may so speak) from infancy to 
premature manhood : and in regard to the Classic tongues, 
it was a fortunate circumstance, that their growth ad- 
vanced more gradually, and that their form was not 
established by writing, till after it had been variously 
rounded and moulded by the casual pronunciation of 
successive ages. Hence, if there be any truth in these 
conjectures, (for they lay chum to no higher character,) 
it will follow that the Greek and Latin tongues are for 
this reason peculiarly elegant, because they who first 
spoke them were long in a savage state; and that the 
modern languages are for this reason less elegant, be- 
cause the nations among whom they took their rise, were 
not savage. This looks very like a paradox. And yet, 
is it not more probable, than any thing which cfui be 
advanced in favour of that contrary supposition, adopted 
by some learned men, that the Classic tongues were 
planned by philosphers, and the modern languages 
jumbled rudely into form by barbarians? 

The preceding theory of Dr. Beattie, though modestly 
offered by him as conjecture only, appears to be well 
founded, and entitled to considerable respect and at- 
tention. It is a curious discussion ; and well adapted 
to lead the student to critical reflections, and to further 
inquiries, respecting the nature and origin of the Inflec- 
tions of language. 




CHAPTER VII. 



OF ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, 
an adjective, and sometimes to another adverb, to 
'express some quality or circumstance respecting 
it : as, “ He reads well “ A truly good man 
44 He writes very correctly ” 

Some adverbs are compared, thus; “Soon, 
sooner, soonest;” “often, oftener, oftenest ” Those 
ending in ly , are compared by more, and most : as, 
“ Wisely, more wisely, most wisely.” 

Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to ex- 
press compendiously in one word, what must otherwise 
have required two or more : as, “ He acted wisely,” for, 
he acted with wisdom ; “ prudently,” for, with prudence ; 
“ He did it here,” for, he did it in this place ; “ exceed- 
ingly ” for, to a great degree ; “ often and seldom,” for 
many, and for few times; 44 very,” for, in an eminent 
degree, &c. — Phrases which do the office of adverbs may 
properly be termed adverbial phrases : as, 44 He acted in 
the best manner possible.” Here, the words in the best 
manner possible , as they qualify the verb acted, may be 
called an adverbial phrase. 

There are many words, in the English language, that are 
sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs : 
as, 44 More men than women were there;” or, 44 1 am 
more diligent than he.” In the former sentence more is 
evidently an adjective, and in the latter, an adverb. There 
are others that are sometimes used as substantives, and 
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6. Of manner or quality : as, “ Wisely, foolishly, justly, 
unjustly, quickly, slowly, ” he. Adverbs of quality are the 
most numerous kind ; and they are generally formed by 
adding the termination ly to an adjective or participle, 
or changing le into Jy : as, “Bad, badly; cheerful, cheer, 
fully; able, ably ; admirable, admirably.” 

7. Of doubt : as, “ Perhaps, peradventure, possibly, 
perchance.” 

8. Of affirmation: as, “Verily, truly, undoubtedly, 
doubtless, certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really,” &c. 

9. Of negation : as, “ Nay, no, not, by no means, not 
at all, in no wise,” &c. 

10. Of interrogation : as, “How, why, wherefore, whe- 
ther,” &c. 

11. Of comparison: as, “ More, most, better, best, worse, 
worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike,” &c. 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, there are many 
which are formed by a combination of several of the pre- 
positions with the adverbs of place here , there, and where: 
as, “Hereof, thereof, whereof ; hereto, thereto, whereto; 
hereby, thereby, whereby; herewith, therewith, where- 
with ; herein, therein, wherein; therefore, (i. e. there-for,) 
wherefore, (L e. where-for,) hereupon, or hereon, there- 
upon, or thereon, whereupon, or whereon,” he. Except 
therefore , these are seldom used. 

In some instances the preposition suffers no change, but 
becomes an adverb merely by its application : as when we 
say, “ he rides about ,*” “ he was near falling ;” “ but do 
not after lay the blame on me.” 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of 
nouns, and the letter a used instead of at, on, &c. : as, 
“ Aside, athirst, afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, 
aground, afloat,” &c. 

The words when and where, and all others of the same 
nature, such as, whence, whither, whenever , wherever, &c. 
may be properly called adverbial conjunctions, because they 
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participate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions : 
of conjunctions, as they conjoin sentences ; of adverbs, as 
they denote the attributes either of time , or of place . 

It may be particularly observed, with respect to the word 
therefbrey that it is an adverb, when, without joining sen- 
tences, it only gives the sense of, for that reason. When it 
gives that sense, and also connects, it is a conjunction : as, 
“ He is good, therefore he is happy." The same observa- 
tion may be extended to the words consequently , according - 
tyy and the like. When these arc subjoined to andy or 
joined to ify sinccy &c. they are adverbs, the connexion 
being made without their help : when they appear single, 
and unsupported by any other connective, they may be 
called conjunctions. 

The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what necessity 
there is for adverbs of timCy when verbs are provided with 
tensesy to show that circumstance. The answer is, though 
tenses may be sufficient to denote the greater distinctions of 
time, yet, to denote them all by the tenses would be a per- 
plexity without end. What a variety of forms must be 
given to the verb, to denote yesterday , to-day , to-morroWy 
'fbrmerlyy lately y just now 9 now , immediately, presently, 
soon, hereafter , &c. It was this consideration that made 
the adverbs of time necessary, over and above the tenses. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



OF PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions serve to connect words with one 
another, and to show the relation between them. 
They are, for the most part, put before nouns 
and pronouns : as, “ He went from London to 
York;” “She is above disguise;” “They are 
instructed by him.” 



The following is a list of the principal prepositions : 



Of 


into 


above 


at 


off 


to 


within 


below 


near 


on or upon 


for 


without 


between 


up 


among 


by 


over 


beneath 


down 


after 


with 


under 


from 


before 


about 


in 


through 


beyond 


behind 


against 



Verbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposi- 
tion : as, to uphold, to invest, to overlook : and this com- 
position sometimes gives a new sense to the verb : as, to 
understand, to withdraw, to forgive. But in English, the 
preposition is more frequently placed after the verb : and 
separately from it like an adverb ; in which situation it is 
not less apt to affect the sense of it, and to give it a new 
meaning ; and may still be considered as belonging to the 
verb, and as a part of it. As, to cast , is to throw: but to 
cast up , or to compute, an account , is quite a different thing: 
thus, to fall on, to bear out, to give over, &c. So that 
the meaning of the verb, and the propriety of the phrase, 
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depend on the preposition subjoined- As the distinct 
component parts of these words, arc, however, no guide to 
the sense of the whole, this circumstance contributes 
greatly towards making our language peculiarly difficult 
to foreigners. 

In the composition of many words, there are ccrtaiu 
syllables employed, which grammarians have called in* 
separable prepositions: as, be, can , viis> he. in bedeck, 
conjoin, mistake : but as they are not words of any kind, 
they cannot properly be called a species of preposition. 

One great use of prepositions, in English, is, to express 
those relations, which, in some languages, are chiefly 
marked by cases, or the different endings of nouns. Sec 
page 85. The necessity and use of them will appear from 
the fallowing examples. If we say, “he writes a pen,* 
<c they ran the river, w 4 ‘ the tower fell the Greeks,* 14 Lam- 
beth is Westminster-abbey,* there is observable, in each of 
these expressions, either a total want of connexion, or such 
a connexion as produces falsehood or nonsense : and it is 
evident, that, before they can be turned into sense, the va- 
cancy must be filled up by some connecting word : as thus, 
“ He writes with a pen ;* 4i they ran (award* the river 
11 the lower fell upon the Greeks * u Lambeth is over 
against Westoinster-abbey ” We see by these instances, 
how prepositions may be necessary to connect those words, 
which in their signification are not naturally connected. 

Prepositions, in their original and literal acceptation, 
seem to have denoted relations of place ; but they are 
now used figuratively to express other relations. For ex- 
ample, as they who are above have, in several respects, the 
advantage of such as are below, prepositions expressing 
high and low places, are used for superiority and inferiority 
in general: as, u He is abox'e disguise;* u wc serve under 
a good master;* 14 he rules over a willing people;* u wc 
should do nothing beneath our character.* 
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The importance of the prepositions will be further per- 
ceived by the explanation of a few of them. 

Of denotes possession or belonging, an effect or conse- 
quence, and other relations connected with these: as, 
“The house o/’ my friend;” that is, “the house belong- 
ing to my friend ;” “ He died of a fever ;” that is, “ in 
consequence of a fever.'” 

To or unto, is opposed to from : as, “ He rode from 
Salisbury to Winchester.” 

For indicates the cause or motive of any action or cir- 
cumstance, &c. : as, “ He loves her for (that is, on account 
of) her amiable qualities.” 

By is generally used with reference to the cause, agent, 
means, &c. : as, “ He was killed by a fall ;” that is, “ a 
fall was the cause of his being killed ;” “ This house was 
built by him ;” that is, “ he was the builder of it.” 

With denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, &c.: 
as, “ We will go with you “ They are on good terms 
with each other.” — With also alludes to the instrument or 
means : as, “ He was cut with a knife.” 

In relates to time, place, the state or manner of being 
or acting, &c. : as, “ He was bom m (that is, during) the 
year 1720 ;” “ He dwells in the city “ She lives in 
affluence.” 

Into is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind : 
as, “ He retired into the country ;” “ Copper is converted 
into brass.” 

Within , relates to something comprehended in any place 
or time : as, “ They are within the house “ He began 
and finished his work within the limited time.” 

The signification of without is opposite to that of 
within : as, “ She stands without the gate :” But it is more 
frequently opposed to with: as, “You may go without 
me.” 

The import and force of the remaining prepositions 
will be readily understood, without a particular detail of 
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them. VYc shall, therefore, conclude this head with ob- 
serving, that there is a peculiar propriety in distinguishing 
the use of the prepositions % and with ; which is olu 
servable in sentences tike the following: “He walks with 
a staff fry moonlight “ He was taken by stratagem, and 
killed with a sword. ” Put the one preposition for the 
other, and say, “ he walks by a staff with moonlight;" 
u he was taken with stratagem, and killed by a sword ; w 
and it will appear, that tliey differ in signification more 
than one, at first view, would l>e apt to imagine. 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and effect 
of conjunctions : as, “ After their prisons were thrown 
open," '* Before I die C “ They made haste to be 
prepared against thdr friends arrived:” hut if the noun 
time, which is understood, be added, they will lose their 
conjunctive form: as, “After [the Lime when] their 
prisons,” &c. 

The prepositions after , before^ above, beneath^ and se» 
vcral others, sometimes appear to be adverbs, and may 
be so considered: as, “They had their reward soon 
after “ He died not long before ; w ** He dwells above :** 
but if the nouns time and place be added, they will lose 
their adverbial form: as, “He died not long before that 
time* &c. 

Prepositions, as well its some other species of words, 
have a variety of significations* It will both gratify and 
instruct the inquisitive learner, to examine some of the 
various meanings which are attached tn the preposition 
for* He will find, that each of the phrases denoting 
these meanings, may, with propriety, be substituted for 
the preposition. 

L It signifies, because of; as, “ Let me ring praises Jbr 
his mercies and blessings*” 

2* With regard to, with respect to: as, M For me, nn 
other happiness I own.” 
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3. In the character of: as, “ Let her go for an un- 
grateful woman. 1 ” 

4. By means of; by interposition qf: as, “ If it were not 
for Divine Providence, the world would be a scene 
of confusion. 1 ” 

5. For the sake of: as, “ He died for those who knew 

him not.” 

6. Conducive to : as, “ It is for the general good.” 

7. With intention of going to a certain place: as, “We 
sailed from Peru for China.” 

8. In expectation of: as, u He waited long for the 

return of his friend.” 

9. Instead of: as, “ We take a falling meteor for a 

star.” ' 

10. In search of: as, “ He went far back for argu- 

ments.” 

11. In favour of: as, “ One party was for the king; 

the other for the people.” 

12 Becoming: as, u It were more for his honour to 
submit on this occasion.” 

13. Notxoithstanding : as, “ For any thing we know to 

the contrary, the design may be accomplished.” 

14. To preserve : as, " I cannot for my life comply with 

the proposal.” 

15. In proportion to: as, u He is not very tall, yet for 

his years he is tall.” 

16. For the purpose of: as, “ It was constructed for sailing 

in rough weather.” 

17. To be : a&, “ No one ever took him for a very prudent 
man.” 

18. In illustration of: as, “ Thus much, for the first point 

under consideration.” 

19. In exchange for : as, “ They received gold for their 

glass beads.” 

20. During : as, u He was elected to the office for his 
life.” 

Volume L N 
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21. In recompense of: as, u For his great and numerous 

services, they voted him a statue.’* 

22. After O, it denotes an expression of desire: as, 44 O , for 

better times “ O, for a place of rest and peace.” 



Before the conclusion of this chapter, we shall present 
the reader with a list of Prepositions, which are derived 
from the Latin and Greek languages, and which enter 
into the composition of a great number of our words. If 
their signification should be carefully studied by the 
learner, he will be the better qualified to understand, with 
accuracy, the meaning of a numerous class of words, in 
which they form a material part. 

The Latin prepositions used in the* composition of 
English words, are the following : a, abs, ad, ante , &c. 

a, ab, abs — signify from or away : as, to avert , to turn 
from ; to abstract, to draw away. 

ad — signifies to or at : as, to adhere , to stick to ; to admire , 
to wonder at. 

ante — means before: as, antecedent , going before ; to 
antedate , to date before. 

cibcum — means round, about : as, to circunmavigate, to 
sail round. 

con, com, co, col — signify together: as, to conjoin, to 
join together ; to compress , to press together ; to co- 
operate, to work together ; to collapse , to fall together. 

contra — against : as, to contradict , to speak against. 

de — signifies from, down : as, to depart , to retire from ; to 
deject, to cast down. 

di — asunder : as, dUacerate , to tear asunder. 

dis — reverses the meaning of the word to which it is pre- 
fixed : as, to disagree, to dispossess. 
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e, ex — out : as, to eject , to throw out ; to exclude , to shut 
out. 

extra— - bryond : as, extraordinary, beyond the ordinary 
course. 

in— before an adjective, like un, signifies privation: as, 
indecent , not decent ; before a verb it has its simple 
meaning : as, to infuse, to pour in ; to infix, to fix in. 

inter — between : as, to intervene , to come between ; to in- 
terpose, to put between. 

intro — into , inwards : as, to introduce , to lead into ; to 
introvert , to turn inwards. 

ob — denotes opposition: as, to object, to oppose; to ob- 
struct , to block up ; obstacle , something standing in 
opposition. 

per — through: as, to perambulate , to walk through; to 
perforate , to bore through. 

post— q/ter ; as, post meridian , afternoon; Postscript, 
written after, that is, after the letter. 

err— before : as, to pre-exist , to exist before ; to prefix, to 
fix before. 

pro — forth or fbrwards : as, to protend , to stretch forth ; 
to project, to shoot forwards. 

prjeter — past , or beyond: as, preterperfect , pastperfect; 
preternatural , beyond the course of nature. 

re — again, or back: as, to reprint, to print again; to 
retrace, to trace back. 

retro — backwards : as, retrospective, looking backwards; 
retrograde , going backwards. 

se — aside, apart: as, to seduce, to draw aside; to secrete, 
to put aside. 

sub — under: as, subterranean, lying under the earth; to 
subscribe, to subsign , to write under. 

subter — under: as, superfluous, flowing under. 

N 2 
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super — above, or over : as, superscribe , to write above ; to 
supervise , to overlook. 

trans— over, beyond , one place to another : as, to 

transport , to carry over ; to transgress , to pass beyond; 
to transplant , to remove from one soil to another. 



The Greek prepositions and particles used in the 
composition of English words, are the following: «, 
amphi , anri, hyper , &c. 

a — signifies privation : as, anonymous , without a name. 
amphi — AotfA, or the two: as, amphibious , partaking of 
both, or of two natures. 

anti — against : as, a?itimonarchical 9 against government 
by a single person ; antiministerial , against the 
ministry. 

hyper — over and above: as, hypercritical , over, or too 
critical. 

hypo — under , implying concealment, or disguise: as, 

hypocrite , one dissembling his real character. 
meta — denotes change or transmutation : as, to meta- 
morphose , to change the shape. 
peri — round about : as, periphrasis , circumlocution. 
syn, sym — together: as, synod , a meeting, or coming 
together ; sympathy , fellow-feeling, feeling together. 




CHAPTER IX. 



OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction is a part of speech that is 
chiefly used to connect sentences ; so as, out of 
two or more sentences, to make but one. It some- 
times connects only words. 

Conjunctions are principally divided into two 
sorts, the copulative and the disjunctive. 

The Conjunctive Copulative serves to connect 
or to continue a sentence, by expressing an ad- 
dition, a supposition, a cause, &c. : as, “ He and 
his brother reside in London *' I will go if he 
will accompany me “ You are happy, because 
you are good.” 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not only 
to connect and continue the sentence, but also to 
express opposition of meaning in different degrees : 
as, “ Though he was frequently reproved, yet he 
did not reform “ They came with her, but they 
went away without her.” 



The following is a list of the principal conjunctions : 

The Copulative. And, if, that, both, then, once, for, 
because, therefore, wherefore. 

The Disjunctive. But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, 
unless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding. 

The same word is occasionally used both as a conjunc- 
tion and as an adverb ; and sometimes, as a preposition. 
“ I rest then upon this argument then is here a conjunc- 

N 3 
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tion : in the following phrase, it is an adverb: u He ar- 
rived then, and not before.’' “ I submitted ; for it was 
vain to resist :” in this sentence, for is a conjunction ; in 
the next, it is a preposition : “ He contended far victory 
only.” In the first of the following sentences, since is a 
conjunction ; in the second, it is a preposition ; and in the 
third, an adverb : li Since we must part, let us do it 
peaceably:” “I have not seen him since that time:” 
M Our friendship commenced long since" 

Relative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, serve to 
connect sentences: as, Blessed is the man who feareth 
the Lord, and keepeth his commandments.” 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pronoun 
and a connective. Nay, the union by relatives is rather 
closer, than that by mere conjunctions: The latter may 

form two or more sentences into one ; but, by the former, 
several sentences may incorporate in one and the same 
clause of a sentence. Thus, “ thou seest a man, and he is 
called Peter,” is a sentence consisting of two distinct 
clauses, united by the copulative and : but, “ the man 
whom thou seest is called Peter,” is a sentence of one 
clause, and not less comprehensive than the other* 

Conjunctions very often unite sentences, when they 
appear to unite only words ; as in the following instances : 
“ Duty and interest forbid vicious indulgences;” “ Wis- 
dom or folly governs us.” Each of these forms of expres- 
sion contains two sentences, namely ; u Duty forbids 
vicious indulgences ; interest forbids vicious indulgences ;” 
“ Wisdom governs us, or folly governs us ” 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect 
sentences together, yet, on some occasions, it merely con- 
nects words, not sentences: as, “ The king and queen are 
an amiable pair;” where the affirmation cannot refer to 
each ; it being absurd to say, that the king, or the queen 
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o nit/ is an amiable pair* So in the instances, t( two and 
two are four u the fifth and sixth volumes will complete 
the set of books," Prepositions also* as before observed, 
connect words; but they do it to show the relation which 
die connected words have to each other ; conjunctions 
when they unite words only, are designed to show the 
relations, which those words, so united, have to other 
parts of the sentence. 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phrases 
appropriated to the coupling of sentences, (bat are never 
employed in joining the members of a sentence : so there 
are several conjunctions appropriated to the latter use, 
which are never employed in the funner ; and some that 
are equally adapted to both those purposes ; as, again* 
further, besides. See, of the first kind ; than, lest, 
unless, that , so that , &c, of the second ; and but, and , 
for, therefore , Sec, of the last. 

We shall dose this chapter with a few observations on 
the peculiar use and advantage of the conjunction ; a 
subject which will, doubtless, give pleasure to the in- 
genious student, and expand his views of the importance 
of his grammatical studies* The observations are taken 
from Dr. Beattie. 

Conjunctions are those parts of language, which, by 
joining sentences in various ways, mark the connexions, 
and various dependences, of human thought. And there^ 
fore, if our thoughts be really connected and mutually 
dependent, it is most likely, (as every man in speaking 
and writing wishes to do justice to his ideas,) that con- 
junctions will be employed, to make that connexion, 
and those dependences, obvious to ourselves, and to 
others. And where there is, in any discourse, a re- 
markable deficiency of connecting particles, it may be 
presumed, either that there is a want of connexion, or that 
sufficient pains have not been taken to explain it. 

N * 
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The style* of the best authors of Greece and Home 
abounds in cot)j tractions, and oilier connecting words. 
Take any page in Cicero, especially where he speaks in 
Ills own person, and in the way of investigation, as in lus 
books of Moral Duties; and you shall hardly see a 
sentence, that has not in, or near, the beginning, a but , 
be sides y Jor % however , therefore y or some other con- 
nective : by which we may instantly discover the re- 
lation, which the present sentence bears to what went 
before ; us an inference, an objection, an illustration, 
a continuation, a concession, a condition, or simply as 
one sentiment subjoined to another by a copulative* 
Tlie style of Seneca, on the other hand, and that of 
Tacitus, are in tliis respect deficient* Their sentences 
are short, and their connectives few ; so that the mutual 
dependence of their thoughts is rather left to tire con- 
jecture of the reader, than expressed by the author. 
And hence, we are told, it was, that the emperor 
Caligula remarked, (though we can hardly suppose 
Caligula to have been capable of saying so good a 
thing,) that the style of Seneca was, sand without lime ; 
meaning, that matter, or sense, was not wanting, but 
that there was nothing to cement that matter into one 
uniform and solid mass* 

This uneemented composition has of late become 
fashionable among the French and their imitators* One 
of die first who introduced it was Montesquieu, an author 
of great learning and extraordinary penetration ; who, 
us he resembled Tacitus in genius, seems to have admired 
his manner, and copied his style* Like him, and like 
Florus, of whom also he w T as an admirer, he affects short 
sentences, in the way of aphorism ; full of meaning in- 
deed, but m concise in the expression as tu be frequently 
ambiguous ; and so far from having a regular connexion, 
dial their place might often he changed without in- 
convenience, This, in philosophical writing, has a dis* 
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agreeable effect, both upon the memory, and .upon the 
understanding of the reader* 

First, upon his memory* Nothing tends more to 
impress the mind with a distinct idea of a complex 
object, than a strict and natural connexion of the parts. 
And therefore, when a discourse is not well connected, 
the sentiments, however just, are easily forgotten ; or, 
if a few be remembered, yet their general scope and 
tendency, having never been clearly apprehended, is not 
remembered at all* 

Secondly, upon his understanding* To read a number 
of detached thoughts, although it may amuse the fancy, 
does not sufficiently exercise the rational faculties* Of 
such thoughts, that only which is present is attended to ; 
and, if we understand it, we do all that is required of 
us* But, when we peruse a regular investigation, wherein 
many sentiments are employed to illustrate or evince 
one leading point of doctrine, we must attend, both to 
the present thought and to that which went before, 
that we may jierceive the connexion ; we must also 
compare the several ideas together, in order to discern 
their agreement or disagreement, as well as the influence 
of all the premises in establishing the conclusion* This 
is a most wholesome, intellectual exercisei It puts all our 
rational powers in motion, and inures us to a methodical 
way of thinking and speaking : and so quickens attention, 
strengthens memory, and gives direction and vigour to 
our inventive powers. 

As the fashionable mode of unconnected composition 
is less improving to the mind of die reader, so it promotes 
a habit of inaccuracy and negligence in a writer* One 
of die greatest difficulties in writing is, to give a right 
arrangement to the several thoughts and ports, of which 
a discourse is made up: and that arrangement is the 
best, in which die several parts throw most light upon 
one another* But when an author thinks himself at 
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liberty to write without connexion, he is at little pains 
to arrange his ideas* but sets them down just as they 
occur; sometimes taking up a subject in the middle, 
ami sometimes at the end ; and often quitting one point 
before he has discussed it, and recurring to it again when 
he ought to be engaged in something else. In a word* 
he is apt to be more intent upon the brilliancy of }>ar- 
ticukr thoughts, than upon their coherence: which is 
not more wise in an author* than it would he in an 
architect to build a house rather of round, smooth, and 
shining pebbles, than of stones of more homely appear- 
ance, hewn into such figures as would make them easily 
and firmly incorporate. 

Relatives are not so useful in language* as conjunc- 
tions, The former make speech more concise ; the latter 
make it more explicit. Relatives comprehend the mean- 
ing of a pronoun and conjunction copulative : conjunctions* 
while they couple sentences, may also express opposition* 
inference, and many other relations and dependences. 

Till men began to think in a train, and to carry their 
reasonings to a considerable length, it is not probable that 
they would make much use of conjunctions* or of any 
other connectives. Ignorant people, and children* gene- 
rally speak in short anti separate sentences. The same 
thing is true of barbarous nations: and hence uncultivated 
languages are not well supplied with connecting particles. 
The Greeks were the greatest rcasoners that ever appeared 
in the world; and their language, accordingly, abounds 
more than any other in connectives* 

Conjunctions are not equally necessary in all sorts of 
w riting. In poetry* where great conciseness of phrase is 
required, and every appearance of formality avoided* 
many of them would have a bad effect. In passionate 
language too, it may be proper to omit them : because it 
is the nature of violent passion* to speak rather in disjointed 
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sentences, than in the way of inference and argument. 
Books of aphorisms, like the Proverbs of Solomon, have 
few connectives ; because they instruct, not by reasoning, 
but in detached observations. And narrative will some- 
limes appear very graceful, when the circumstances are 
plainly told, with scarcely any other conjunction than the 
simple copulative and: which is frequently the case in 
the historical parts of Scripture* — When narration is full 
of images or events, the omission of connectives may, by 
crowding the principal words upon one another, give a 
sort of picture of hurry and tumult, and so heighten the 
vivacity of description- But when facts are to be traced 
down through their consequences, or upwards to their 
causes ; when the complicated designs of mankind arc to 
be laid open, or conjectures offered concerning them ; 
when the historian argues either for the elucidation of 
truth, or in order to state the pleas and principles of con- 
tending parties there will be occasion for every species 
of connective, as much as in philosophy itself* In fact, it 
is in argument, investigation, and science, that this part of 
speech is peculiarly and indispensably necessary. 

Wc have observed above, (page 190.) that a relative pro* 
noun possesses the force both of a pronoun and a connective* 
This is a more artificial and refined construction than that, 
in which the common connective is simply made use of. 
In some very ancient languages, as the Hebrew* which 
have been employed chiefly for expressing plain sen- 
timents in the plainest manner, without aiming at any ela- 
borate length, or harmony of periods, this pronoun occurs 
not so often, as in Greek and Latin, and those other 
tongues, which have been embellished by the joint labours 
of the philosopher and the rhetorician* When we read 
the first chapter of Genesis, we perceive, that this sub- 
junctive pronoun, as it may be called, occurs but seldom ; 
the sentences being short, particularly towards the begin- 
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ning, and joined, for the most part, by the connective. 
The same simplicity of composition, as we before ob- 
served, is frequent in Scripture; which in that Divine 
book is a great beauty, and an evidence both of its truth, 
and of its antiquity. For had the diction been more ela- 
borate, it would have had too much the air of human con- 
trivance, and of the arts of later times. But in other 
compositions, the same unadorned simplicity would not 
always be agreeable: for we are not displeased to find 
human decorations in a work of human art Besides, the 
sentiments of inspiration support themselves by their in- 
trinsic dignity ; whereas those of men must often be sup- 
ported and recommended by the graces of language. The 
inspired author commands our attention, and has a right 
to it : but other writers must soothe and amuse, in order 
to prevail with us to attend. The same ornaments, which 
we admire in a private apartment, are unseemly in a 
temple; and that rhetorical art, which in Virgil and 
Cicero is delightful, would be quite unsuitable to the 
majesty of Scripture. 




CHAPTER X. 



OF INTERJECTIONS. 

An Inteijection is a word used to express some 
passion or emotion of the mind : as, “ Oh ! I 
have alienated my friend ; alas ! 1 fear for life.” 

Some phrases, or inodes of expression, have a near 
affinity to the nature of Interjections. Of this sort are the 
following : “ What an affecting scene P “ What grandeur 
and beauty P u How amiable is virtue P “ May we be 
grateful and happy P u Peace be with you P These forms 
of expression may therefore be termed IiUerjectional 
Phrases. 

The English Interjections, as well as those of other lan- 
guages, are comprised within a small compass. They 
are of different sorts, according to the different passions 
which they serve to express. Those which intimate 
earnestness or grief, are, 01 oh! ah! alas! Such as are 
expressive of contempt, are, pish! tush! of wonder, 
heigh! really ! strange! of calling, hem! ho! soho ! of 
aversion, or disgust, foh ! Jie ! away ! of a call of the at- 
tention, lo ! behold! hark! of requesting silence, hush ! 
hist ! of salutation, welcome ! hail ! all hail ! Besides these, 
many others, often in the mouths of the multitude, might 
be enumerated. But we have perhaps mentioned a suffi- 
cient number of them. Any word or phrase may indeed 
become an interjection, or, at least, it may be used as 
such, when it is expressed with emotion, and in an un- 
connected manner: as, behold! peace! strange! ungrate- 
ful creature ! folly in the extreme ! 

Inteijections are not so much the signs of thought, as of 
feeling. That a creature, so inured to articulate sound as 
man is, should acquire the habit of uttering, without re- 
flection, certain vocal sounds, when he is assaulted by any 
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strong passion, or becomes conscious of any intense feel- 
ing, is natural enough. Indeed, by continual practice, 
this habit becomes so powerful, that, in certain cases, we 
should find it difficult to resist it, even if we wished to do 
so. When attacked by acute pain, it is hardly possible 
for us to refrain from saying oh ! all l kc, : and when we 
are astonished at any narrative or event, the words, 
strange ! prodigious ! indeed ! break from us, without any 
effort of the will. 

Interjections, though frequent in discourse, do not 
often occur in elegant composition* Unpractised writers, 
however, are apt to abound in the use of them, in order, 
as they imagine, to give pathos to their style: which is 
nearly the same as if, with the view of rendering conver- 
sation witty or humourous, one were to interrupt it with 
frequent peals of laughter* The appearance of violent 
emotion in others, does not always raise violent emotion 
in us : our hearts, for the most part, are more effectually 
subdued, by a sedate and simple utterance, than by strong 
interjections and theatrical gesture* At any rate, com- 
posure is more graceful than extravagance : and therefore, 
a multitude of these passionate words and particles will 
generally, at least on common occasions, savour more of 
levity than of dignity, of want of thought than of keen 
sensation* This holds in common discourse, ns well as in 
writing* They who wish to speak often, and have little 
to say, are apt to abound in exclamations; wonderful y 
amazing, prodigious, O dear, tkar mc y surprlnng y 
astonishing^ and the like : and hence the too frequent 
use of such words tends to breed a suspicion, that one 
labours under a scantiness of ideas* Interjections denoting 
imprecation, and those in which the Divine Name is 
irreverently mentioned, are always offensive to a pious 
mind: and the writer or speaker, who contracts a habit 
of introducing them, may, without breach of charity, be 
suspected of profaneness, 



CHAPTER XI. 



OF DERIVATION. 



Section 1. 

Of the various ways in which words are derived from one another . 

Having treated of the different sorts of words, and 
their various modifications, which is the first part of Ety- 
mology, it is now proper to explain the methods by which 
one word is derived from another. 



Words are derived from one another in various ways, viz. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs. 

3 . Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs: as, from 44 to 
love,* comes 44 lover ;* from 44 to visit, visiter ;* from 
44 to survive, surviver ;* 8rc. 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is 
difficult to determine, whether the verb was deduced from 
the noun, or the noun from the verb, viz. 44 Love, to 
love ; hate, to hate ; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, 
to walk ; ride, to ride ; act, to act,* &c. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs: as, from the substantive salt, 
comes, 44 to salt ;* from the adjective warm , 44 to warm ;* 
and from the adverb forward* 44 to forward* Sometimes 
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they are formed by lengthening the vowel, or softening 
the consonant: as, from- “grass, to graze;” sometimes 
by adding en : as, from 44 length, to lengthen ;” especially 
to adjectives : as, from “ short, to shorten,” “ bright, to 
brighten.” 

8. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the fol- 
lowing manner: Adjectives denoting plenty are derived 
from substantives by adding y : as, from “ Health, healthy ; 
wealth, wealthy ; might, mighty ” 8cc. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thing 
is made, are derived from substantives, by adding en : as, 
from “Oak, oaken; wood, wooden; wool, woollen,” &c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from sub- 
stantives, by adding ful : as, from “ Joy, joyful ; sin, 
sinful ; fruit, fruitful,” &c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of di- 
minution, are derived from substantives, by adding some : 
as, from 44 Light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, 
toilsome,” &c. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from substantives, 
by adding less : as, from “ Worth, worthless ;” from 
“ care, careless ; joy, joyless,” &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from substan- 
tives, by adding ly : as, from 44 Man, manly ; earth, 
earthly ; court, courtly,” &c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or 
from substantives, by adding ish to them ; which termina- 
tion, when added to adjectives, imports diminution, or 
lessening the quality : as, 44 White, whitish i. e. some- 
what white. When added to substantives, it signifies 
similitude or tendency to a character : as, 44 Child, childish ; 
thief, thievish.” 

Some adjectives are formed from substantives or verbs, 
by adding the termination able ; and those adjectives 
signify capacity : as, 44 Answer, answerable ; to change, 
changeable.” 
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4. Substantives are derived from adjectives, sometimes 
by adding the termination ness : as, “White, whiteness; 
swift, swiftness sometimes by adding th or t, and making 
a small change in some of the letters : as, “ Long, length ; 
high, height.' 9 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by 
adding ly, or changing le into ty ; and denote the same 
quality as the adjectives from which they are derived : as, 
from “base,' 1 comes “basely;" 1 from “slow, slowly; 11 
from “ able, ably," 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from 
one another, that it would be extremely difficult, and 
nearly impossible, to enumerate them. The primitive 
words of any language are very few ; the derivatives form 
much the greater number, A few more instances only 
can be given here. 

Some substantives are derived from other substantives, 
by adding the terminations hood or head, ship, cry , wick, 
rick , dam, ian , mcnt y and age. 

Substantives ending in hood or Acad, are such as signify 
character or qualities ; as, u Manhood, knighthood, false- 
hood," &c. 

Substantives ending in ship, are those that signify office, 
employment, state, or condition : as, “ Lordship, steward- 
ship, partnership," &c. Some substantives in ship, are 
derived from adjectives : as, w Hard, hardship," &e. 

Substantives which end in cry , signify action or habit : 
as, “ Slavery, foolery, prudery," See, Some substantives of 
this sort come from adjectives : as, “ Brave, bravery," 

Substantives ending in wick, rick, and dom, denote do- 
minion, jurisdiction, or condition: as, “ Bailiwick, bishop- 
rick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom," &c. 

Substantives which end in km, are those that signify 
profession : as, “ Physician, musician," &c. Those that 
end in ment and age , come generally from the French, 
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and commonly signify the act or habit : ns, 4i Command- 
ment, usage " 

Some substantives ending in arc!, arc derived from verbs 
or adjectives, and denote character or habit : as, 4t Drunk* 
drunkard ; dote, dotard * 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives ; but 
these are not many. They are formed by adding the ter- 
minations, Ain, Ihig, ing y ocky el f and the like : as, “ Lamb, 
lambkin ; goose, gosling ; duck, duckling ; bill, hillock ; 
cock, cockerel," 

That part of derivation which consists in tracing English 
words to the Greek, Latin, French, and other languages, 
must be omitted, as the English scholar is not supposed 
to be acquainted with these languages. The best English 
dictionaries will, however, furnish some information on 
this bead, to those who are desirous of obtaining it. The 
learned Home Tooke, in his “Diversions of Parley," 
has given an ingenious account of the derivation and 
meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunctions, and pre- 
positions ; and as the student will doubtless be amused, by 
tracing to their Saxon origin some of these words, we 
shall present him with a list or specimen of them ; which we 
presume will be sufficient to excite His curiosity, and in* 
duce him to examine the subject more extensively. 

about— is derived from a, on, and hotrt, signifying boun- 
dary : On the boundary or confines* 
among or amongst— comes from the passive participle 
gemanetd, which is from gemengan, to mix. 
a ni> — is from the imperative an-ad , which is from the 
verb, (ui an-ad ^ signifying to accumulate, to add to : 
as, “Two and two are four;" that is, “Two add 
two are four." 

asunder— comes from the participle amndrtd of the verb 
(wmdrian to separate : and this verb is from smd* 
sand. 
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athwart— is derived from the passive participle ath- 
weoried, of the verb aihweormn, to wrest* 
beyond— comes from be-geond : geond, or gvned, is the 
passive participle of the verb gangan, to go, to pass : 
Be passed, be gone* 

but — from the imparative hot, of the verb botan 3 to boot, 
to superadd, to supply : as u The number three is 
not an even number, but an odd; 1 ’ that is, tc not an 
even number, super add, (it is) an odd number*" 
but— from the imperative, be-utan, of the verb bem-utaiu 
to be out It is used by way of exception ; as, 44 She 
regards nobody, but him that is, u nobody hi out 
him*" 

tf— comes from gift the imperative of the verb to 

give : as, 14 If you live honestly, you will live hap- 
pily that is, u give you live honestly/’ 

lest— from the participle, leeed f of the verb fcmn, to dis- 
miss, 

though— from thafig, the imperative of the verb thajigan, 
to allow : as, u Though she is handsome, she is not 
vain that is, “Allot#, grant, she is handsome" 
unless— comes from onk the imperative of the verb 
onlesan , to dismiss or remove: as, <£ Troy will be 
taken unless the palladium be preserved that is, 
u Remove the palladium be preserved, Troy will be 
taken," 

with — the imperative of mthan 9 to join : as, ” A house 
with a party-wall that is, u A house join I a party- 
wall" 

without— comes from wyrth-utan, the imperative of the 
verb wyrtkan~utan f to be out: as, u A house without 
a roof that is, 14 A house be out a roof*" 
yet— is derived from get, the imperative of the verb getan , 
to get: as, 4i Yet a little while;" that is, 11 Get a 
little time/ 

OS 
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tnatical student, when his knowledge and judgment become 
more improved. 

Some critics carry their respect for the Saxon tongue, 
and their fondness for derivation, to so great an extent, 
that, if their opinions were adopted and reduced to prac- 
tice, our language would be disorganized, and many of its 
rules and principles involved in obscurity. Etymological 
deductions may certainly be pushed too far, and valued 
too highly. Like other things that have their proper 
use and limits, which ought, on no occasions, to he 
violated. Our Saxon ancestors were governed by their 
own lights, and by the improvements which tltey made 
on the practice of their predecessors. We too must be 
allowed the privilege of forming our own laws, and 
adapting them to our wants and convenience. Succeed- 
ing generations of men have an indubitable right, to alter 
the old words of their predecessors, both in point of 
meaning and orthography, to make new ones, and to class 
the whole, according to their own views and circumstances. 
This right, with regard to our own tongue, has been regu- 
larly, though very gradually, exercised ; and the result 
has been a great amelioration of the language, in every 
point of view. 

Jf fanciful, or learned, etymologists are to decide for 
us, by their remote researches and discoveries, our im- 
provements are at an end. We have nothing to do but 
to inquire, what was the practice of ancient writers ; and 
to submit to the rude phraseology of authors, who were 
far inferior to us in science and literature. But during 
this inquiry, we should be plunged into a state of uncer- 
tainty and fluctuation. The various opinions and contests 
of our Saxon etymologists would perplex and confound 
us* This, however, would not be our only embarrass- 
ment : for, at one time, a derivation from the Saxon must 
correct present usage ; at another, a more recondite 
examiner would be able to show, that, in the points con- 
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tested, neither the Saxon, nor present usage, is consistent 
with the Gothic or Teutonic, from which the Saxon itself 
was derived. There would, indeed, be no boundary to 
these remote and obscure derivations ; and we should have 
no decisions upon which we could rest with satisfaction. 

Etymology, when it Is guided by judgment, and proper 
limits arc set to it 3 certainly merits great attention : it is 
then highly conducive tu perspicuous and accurate lan- 
guage. But the suggestions of fancy, or the far-fetched 
discoveries of learning, should not be allowed to supersede 
the dictates of common sense, sound cri Debra, and rational 
improvement. Ancient usage is not the test by which 
the correctness of modern language is to be tried. The 
origin of things is certainly a proper and gratifying sub- 
ject of inquiry; and U is particularly curious and pleasing 
to trace the words of our language Ui their remote sources. 
This pleasure should, however, be confined to speculation. 
It should not lead us to invert the proper order of things, 
and to determine the propriety of our present words and 
forms of expression, by the practice of distant, and com- 
paratively rude ages. On the important subject of the 
standard of language, we concur entirely with the learned 
and judicious Dr, Campbell, w ho, in his H Philosophy of 
Rhetoric,” says, u The standard of language, is reputable* 
national, and present use.’' 

In confirmation of our views in this discussion, we give 
the following quotation, from the celebrated Walker, 
author of the Critical Pronouncing Dictionary.™ As 
our language (says he) has departed from its Saxon parent, 
in a thousand instances, I know not why we should en- 
cumber it, by preserving Saxon peculiarities, when such 
improvements m naturally arise in the cultivation of letters, 
enable us to class words in a dearer and more analogical 
manner.™ The sentiments of the Eclectic Reviewer*, on 
the subject in question, are also well worthy of insertion* 
41 What (say ihev) would have become of the French Ian*. 
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guage, if its grammarians and lexicographers had em- 
ployed their labour and time, in reducing it to the state 
in which it was left by the Franks, and other barbarous 
conquerors of ancient Gaul? Yet such appears to us to 
be the object of several recent treatises on our own lan- 
guage. We are called to reject the refinements, by 
which our elegant writers of the last century have re- 
commended the English tongue to universal esteem ; and 
to return to the barbarous phraseology of our Saxon 
ancestors 

At the same time that we object to the laws, which the 
antiquarian in. language would impose upon us, we must 
enter our protest against those authors, who are too fond 
of innovations: and particularly against those ingenious 
writers on grammar, who wish to alter its long-established 
terms, and to give many of its parts new definitions, and 
a new arrangement. These novelties, which we think 
are so productive of confusion, and so unnecessary, are 
not likely, in our opinion, to acquire that reputable and 
general adoption, which is essential to the establishment 
of literary experiments. On all occasions, they who en- 
deavour to improve our language, should observe a happy 
medium between too great, and too little, reverence, for 
the usages of ancient times. 

In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold. 

Alike fantastic, if too new or old : 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

Pope's Essay on Criticism.' 

See the observations on this subject, pages 65, 66, and 
105, 106 



B Eclectic Review', May, 1808. 
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Section 2. 

A sketch of the steps , by which the English Language has risen to 
its present state of refinement . 

Before we conclude the subject of derivation, it will 
probably be gratifying to the curious scholar, to be in- 
formed of some particulars respecting the origin of the 
English language, and the various nations to which it is 
indebted for the copiousness, elegance, and refinement, 
which it has now attained. 

“ When the ancient Britons were so harassed and op- 
pressed by the invasions of their northern neighbours, the 
Scots and Piets, that their situation was truly miserable, 
they sent an embassy (about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury) to the Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting the north 
of Germany, with solicitations for speedy relief. The 
Saxons accordingly came over to Britain, and were suc- 
cessful in repelling the incursions of the Scots and Piets : 
but seeing the weak and defenceless state of the Britons, 
they resolved to take advantage of it ; and at length esta- 
blished themselves in the greater part of South-Britain, 
after having dispossessed the original inhabitants. 

From these barbarians, who founded several petty king- 
doms in this island, and introduced their own laws, lan- 
guage, and manners, is derived the groundwork of the 
English language ; which, even in its present state of cul- 
tivation, and notwithstanding the successive augmenta- 
tions and improvements, which it has received through 
various channels, displays very conspicuous traces of its 
Saxon original. 

The Saxons did not long remain in quiet possession 
of the kingdom ; for before the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, the Danes, a hardy and adventurous nation, who 
had long infested the northern seas with their piracies^ 
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began to ravage the English coasts* Their first attempts 
were, in genera!, attended with such success, that they 
were encouraged to a renewal of their ravages; till, at 
length, in the beginning of the eleventh century, they 
made themselves masters of the greater part of England* 
Though the period, during which these invaders oc- 
cupied tlte English throne, was very short, not greatly ex- 
ceeding half a century, it is highly probable that some 
change was introduced by them into the language spoken 
by those, whom they had subdued : but this change can- 
not be supposed to have been very considerable, as the 
Danish and Saxon languages arose from one common 
source, the Gothic being the parent of both. 

The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the Danes, 
were the Normans, who, in the year 1066, introduced 
their leader William to the possession of the English 
throne. This prince, soon after his accession, endea- 
voured to bring his own language (the Norman-French) 
into use among his new subjects ; but his efforts were not 
very suecessfid, as the Saxons entertained a great antipa- 
thy to these haughty foreigners. In process of time, 
however, many Norman w ords and phrases were incorpo- 
rated into the Saxon language: but its general form and 
construction still remained the same* 

From the Conquest to the Reformation, the language 
continued to receive occasional accessions uf foreign 
words, till it acquired such a degree of expression and 
strength, as to render it susceptible of that polish, which 
it has received from writers of taste and genius, in the 
last and present centuries. During this period, the 
learned have enriched it with many significant expres- 
sions, drawn from the treasures of Greek and Roman li- . 
tcrature ; the ingenious and the fashionable have imported 
occasional supplies of French, Spanish, Italian, and Ger- 
man words, gleaned during their foreign excursions ; and 
the connexions which we maintain, through the medium 
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of government and commerce, with many remote nations, 
have made some additions to our native vocabulary. 

In this manner did the ancient language of the Anglo- 
Saxons proceed, through the various stages of innovation, 
and the several gradations of refinement, to the formation 
of the present English tongue. 

A language which has been so much indebted to others, 
both ancient and modern, must of course be very copious 
and expressive. In these respects, perhaps it may be 
brought into competition with any now spoken in the 
world. No Englishman has had reason to complain, since 
dur tongue has reached its present degree of excellence, 
that his ideas could not be adequately expressed, or 
clothed in a suitable dress. No author has been under 
the necessity of writing in a foreign language, on account 
of its superiority to our own. Whether we open the vo- 
lumes of our divines, philosophers, historians, or artists, 
we shall find that they abound with all ; the terms neces- 
sary to communicate their observations and discoveries, 
and give to their readers the most ample views of their 
respective subjects. Hence it appears, that our language 
is sufficient for all topics, and that it can give proper and 
adequate expression to variety of argument, delicacy of 
taste, and fervour of genius. That it has sufficient copi- 
ousness to communicate to mankind every action, event, 
invention, and observation, in a full, dear, and elegant 
manner, may be proved by an appeal to the authors, who 
are at present held in the greatest esteem.” 
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NUMBER AND VARIETY OF WORDS — THEIR EXTENSIVE 
SIGNIFICATION — ARBITRARY SIGNS OF IDEAS. 

u Though the number of elementary sounds is not great 
in any language, the variety of passible words, that may 
be formed by combining them, is, in every tongue, so 
great, as almost to exceed computation, and much more 
than sufficient to express all the varieties of human 
thought, But the real words, even of the most copious 
language, may without difficulty be numbered; for a 
good dictionary comprehends them all, or nearly the 
whole of them. In the English tongue, after deducting 
proper names, and the inflexions of our verbs and nouns, 
they do not exceed forty thousand. 

We must not, however, estimate the number of our 
ideas, by that of our words; die former being beyond 
comparison more numerous and diversified than the latter. 
Many thoughts we express, not by particular terms ap- 
propriated to each, but by a periphrasis, or combination 
of terms, which, under different forms of arrangement and 
connexion, may be applied to a great variety of different 
purposes ; and many thoughts are communicated in tropes 
and figures ; and many may sometimes be signified by 
one and the same word. There are few terms in lan- 
guage, that have not more than one meaning ; some have 
several, and some a great number. In how many different 
ways, and to how many different purposes, may the verbs 
(by tie, lay , and iake t for example, be applied! Johnson’s 
Dictionary will show this, and much more of the same 
kind ; and leave the reader equally astonished at the 
acuteness of the lexicographer, and at the complex nature 
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end use of certain minute parts of human speech. Evert 
of our prepositions, one has upwards of twelve, one more 
than twenty, and one not fewer than thirty different 
meanings. And yet, when we understand a language, 
we are not sensible of any perplexity arising from these 
circumstances : all ambiguities of sense, being, in a correct 
style, prevented by a right arrangement of the words, and 
oilier artifices of composition* 

Words derive their meaning from the consent and 
practice of those who use them. There is no necessary 
connexion between words and ideas. The association 
between the sign and the tiling signified, is purely arbi- 
trary. If we were to contrive a new language, we might 
make any articulate sound the sign of any idea : there 
would be no impropriety in calling oxen men, or rational 
beings by the name of oxen*. But where a language is 
already formed, they who speak it must use words in the 
customary sense. By doing otherwise, they incur the 
charge, either of affectation, if they mean only to be re- 
markable, or of falsehood, if they mean to deceive. To 
speak as others speak, is one of those tacit obligations, 
annexed to the condition of living in society, which we 
are bound in conscience to fulfil, though we have never 
ratified them by any express promise; because, if they 
were disregarded, society would be impossible, and hu- 
man happiness at an end. It is true, that, in a book of 
science founded on definition, words may be used in any 
sense, provided their meaning be explained. In this 
case there is no falsehood, because there is no intention 
to deceive. Blit, even in this ease, if the common ana- 
logies of language were violated, the author would be 
justly blamed, for giving unnecessary trouble to bis 
renders, and for endeavouring capriciously to abrogate 
a custom, which universal use had rendered more respect- 
able, as well as more convenient, than any other, which 
he could substitute in its room." 
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This proper respect for the customary sense of words, 
does not, however, preclude improvements in language. 
We are not bound to adhere for ever to the terms, or to 
the meaning of terms, which were established by our an- 
cestors. But our alterations should be proposed with 
great caution and modesty. Too much should not be 
offered at once : the deviations from general usage should 
be gradual as well as temperate. By these means, the 
public taste and judgment are consulted ; our habits and 
feelings are not shocked ; and the proposed variations, if 
approved, are introduced and established almost im- 
perceptibly. 



I 




PART III. 

SYNTAX. 



THE third part of grammar is syntax, which 
trea ts of the agreement and construction of words 
in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming 
a complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and com- 
pound. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, 
and one finite * verb : as, ** Life is short* 

A compound sentence consists of two or more 
simple sentences, connected together : as, “ Life is 
short, and art is long.” “ Idleness produces want, 
vice, and misery.” 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and 
compound, so the members of sentences may be divided 
likewise into simple and compound members; for whole 
sentences, whether simple or compounded, may become 
members of other sentences, by means of some additional 
connexion ; as in the following example : “ The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib; but 
Israel doth not know, my people do not consider." This 
sentence consists of two compounded members, each* of 
which is subdivided into two simple members, which are 
properly called clqoma. 



•FimUc verbs are those to which number and person appertain. Verbs 
in the tnftwftve mood have no respec t to number or persons. 
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Tli ere are three sorts of simple sentences ; the explica- 
tive ^ or explaining ; the interrogative, or asking ; the 
imperative^ or commanding* 

An explicative sentence is, when a thing is said to be or 
not to be* to do or not to do* to suffer or not to suffer, in 
a direct manner : as, u I am ; thou writest ; Thomas is 
loved.* If the sentence be negative, the adverh not is 
placed after the auxiliary, or after the verb itself when it 
has no auxiliary : as, “ 1 did not touch him £* or, “ I 
touched him not-* 

In an interrogative sentence, or when a question is 
asked, the nominative ease follows the principal verb, or 
the auxiliary: as, “ Was it he?* u Did Alexander con- 
quer the Persians ?* 

In an imperative sentence, when a thing is commanded 
to be, to do, or to suffer, or not, the nominative esse likewise 
follows the verb or the auxiliary : as, u Go, thou traitor !* 
M Do thou go:* ** Haste ye away :* unless the verb let be 
used ; as, l( Let us be gone.* 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put to- 
gether, making sometimes part of a sentence, and 
sometimes a whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are, 
the subject, the attribute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the 
attribute is the thing or action affirmed or denied 
of it ; and the object is the thing affected by such 
action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usually 
goes before the verb or attribute ; and the word or 
phrase, denoting the object, follows the verb : as, 
u A wise man governs his passions.* Here, a wise 
man is the subject ; governs the attribute, or thing 
affirmed ; and his passions f the object. 
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Syntax principally consists of two parts, Con- 
cord and Government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has 
with another, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one part of 
speech has over another, in directing its mood, 
tense, or case. 



In arranging the Rules of Syntax, we have adopted 
that scheme which appeared to be the least liable to oli- 
jeetions; and the most likely to impress the mind of the 
leaner, and be retained in his memory. The plan cor- / 
responds very nearly with that, which is founded on the 
Concord and Government of words. But an arrangement 
on this principle is not, in all eases, sufficiently distinct ; 
and, if it were strictly adhered to, would not embrace all 
the rules of Syntax. The rule, that “ a verb must agree 
with Its nominative, in number and person,'" being of 
primary use and importance, demands the first place. 
The seven subsequent rules are so intimately connected 
with the principle of the first rule, that they necessarily 
follow it, without admitting the intervention of any other. 

By this arrangement, the pronouns are presented in a 
distinct point of view, and in regular succession- The 
English adjective, having but a very limited syntax, is 
classed with its kindred article, the adjective pronoun, 
under the eighth rule. It has, however, an appropriate 
section under that rule. After this special disposition, the 
syntax of the remaining parts of speech, is exhibited 
according to their etymological arrangement. The whole 
is closed by two rules of a mixed and general nature. — By 
tills order, the first nine rules accord with those which 
respect the rules of Concord ; and the remainder include, 
though thev extend beyond, the rules of Government. 

Volume /. V 
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To produce the agreement and right disposition 
of words in a sentence, the following rules and 
observations should be carefully studied. 

RULE I. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case, in 
number and person : as, ** I learn “ Thou art 
improved “ The birds sing.” 

See vol. iL p. 77. 



The following are a few instances of the violation of 
this rule. “ What signifies good opinions, when our 
practice is bad?” “what signify .” “There’s two or 

three of us, who have seen the work “ there arr.” 

“ We may suppose there was more impostors than one 
“ there were more.” “ I have considered what have 
been said on both sides in this controversy “ what has 
been said.” “ If thou would be healthy, live tempe- 
rately ic if thou vmddst “ Thou sees how little has 
been done “ thou seest .” “ Though thou cannot do 

much for the cause, thou may and should do something:” 
“ canst not, mayst , and shoiddst .” “ Full many a flower 
are bom to blush unseen:” “ is born.” “ A conformity 
of inclinations and qualities prepare us for friendship:” 
“ prepares us.” “ A variety of blessings have been con- 
ferred upon us has been.” In piety and virtue 
consist the happiness of man :” “ consists ” “ To these 
precepts are subjoined a copious selection of rules and 
maxims « is subjoined.” 

*1. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is 
sometimes put as the nominative case to the verb : as, 

•The chief practical note* under cadi Rule, are regularly numbered, 
that they may correspond with the examples in the rolume of Exeitb** 1 
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“To sec tlie sun is pleasant u To be good is to be 
happy “ A desire to excel others in learning and 
virtue is commendable;" “That warm climates should 
accelerate the growth of the human body, and shorten 
its duration, is very reasonable to believe “ Promising 
without due consideration, often produces a breach of 
promise ** To be temperate in eating and drinking, 
to use exercise in the open air, and to preserve the mind 
free from tumultuous emotions, are the best preservatives 
of health" These sentences, or clauses, thus constituting 
the subject of an affirmation, may be termed nominative 
sentences. 



2. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the 
participle, ought to have a nominative case, either ex- 
pressed or implied: as, “Awake; arise;" that is, 
“ Awake ye ; arise yc," 

We shall here add some examples of mafiuracy, in the 
use of the verb without its nominative case, w As it hath 
pleased him of his goodness to give you safe deliverance, 
and hath preserved you in the great danger," &c , The 
verb “ hath preserved* has here no nominative case ; for 
it cannot be properly supplied by the preceding word, 
“Atm," which is in the objective case. It ought to be, 
“ and as he hath preserved you or rather, “ and to pre- 
serve you " M If the calm in which he w r as bom, and 
lasted so long, had continued w and which lasted," &c- 

“ These we have extracted from an historian of undoubted 
credit, and are the same that were practised " &c. ; M and 
they are the same " *« A man whose inclinations led him 

to be corrupt, and had great abilities to manage the busi- 
ness <s and who had," &c. “ A cloud gathering in the 

north ; which w^e have helped to raise, and may quickly 
break in a storm upon our heads;" “and which nmy 
quickly " 

P 2 
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3. Every nominative case, except the case absolute, 
and when an address is made to a person, should belong 
to some verb, either expressed or implied : as, “ Who 
wrote this book ?* “ James ;* that is, “James wrote it.” 
“ To whom thus Adam,” that is, “ spoke.* “ Who in- 
vented the telescope ?" “ Galileo ;* that is, “ Galileo in- 
vented the telescope * 

One or two instances of the improper use of the nomi- 
native case, without any verb, ' expressed or implied, to 
answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate the usefulness of 
the preceding observation. 

“ Which rule , if it had been observed, a neighbouring 
prince would have wanted a great deal of that incense, 
which hath been offered up to him.* The pronoun it is 
here the nominative case to the verb “ observed ;* and 
which rule , is left by itself, a nominative case without any 
verb following it. This form of expression, though im- 
proper, is very common. It ought to be, “ If this rule 
had been observed,* &c. “ Man, though he has 'great 

variety of thoughts, and such from which others as well 
as himself might receive profit and delight, yet they are 
all within his own breast* In this sentence, the nomi- 
native man stands alone and unconnected with any verb, 
either expressed or implied. It should be, “ Though man 
has great variety,* Ac. 



4. When a verb becomes between two nouns, either of 
which may be understood as the subject of the affirmation, 
it may agree with either of them ; but some regard must 
be had to that which is more naturally the subject of it, 
as also to that which stands next to the verb : as, “ His 
meat was locusts and wild honey ;* “ A great cause of 
the low state of industry were the restraints put upon it ;* 
“ The wages of sin is death.* 
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In such sentences as those which follow, either of the 
clauses may be considered as the nominative to the verb. 
“ To show how the understanding proceeds herein, is 
the design of the following discourse." This sentence 
may be inverted without changing a single word 4 u The 
design of the following discourse is, to show how the 
understanding proceeds herein." 4C To fear no eye, and 
to suspect no tongue, is the great prerogative of inno- 
cence." This sentence may be inverted: but, according 
to the English idiom, the pronoun it would, in that 
case, precede the verb: as, “It is the great preroga- 
tive of innocence, to fear no eye, and to suspect no 
tongue." 

5. When the nominative case has no personal tense of 
a verb, but is put before a participle, independently on 
the rest of the sentence, it is called the case absolute: 
as, “ Shame being lost, all virtue is lost 44 That 
having been discussed long ago, there is no occasion to 
resume it." 

As in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in 
English, always the nominative, the following example is 
erroneous, in making it the objective. 44 Solomon was of 
this mind ; and I have no doubt he made as wise and true 
proverbs, as any body has done since ; him only excepted, 
who was a much greater and wiser man than Solomon." 
It should be, 44 he only excepted." 



The nominative case is commonly placed before the 
verb; but sometimes it is put after the verb, if it is a 
simple^ Jense ; and between the auxiliary, and the verb or 
participle, if a compo und ten se : as, 

1st, When a question is asked, a command given, or a 
wish expressed : as, 44 Confidest thou in me ?" 44 Read f 

thou 14 Mayst thou be happy !" 44 Long live the Kingl" j 

F3 
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2d, When a supposition is made, without the conjunc- 
tion if: as, “ Were it not for this;” u Had I been there*” 
3d, When a verb neuter is used : as, “ On a sudden 
appeared the king*” “ Above it stood the seraphim ” 

4th, When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, here, 
there, then, thence, hence, thus, &c. : as, H Here am I f 
u There was he slain f ‘‘Then Cometh the end “ Thence 
ariseth his grief “ Hence proceeds bis anger;” u Thus 
was the affair settled-” 

5th, When a sentence depends on neither or nor f so as 
to be coupled with another sentence: as, “Ye shall not 
cat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die ” 

6th, When an emphaUcal adjective introduces a sen* 
fence : as, u Happy is the man, whose heart does not re- 
proach him,” 

Grammarians differ in opinion, respecting the propriety 
of the following modes of expression : ■* The arguments 
advanced were nearly follows f “ The positions were, 
as appears, incontrovertible”— Some maintain that the 
phrases as follows * .as appears, form w hat are called im- 
personal verbs ; and should, therefore, be confined to the 
singular numbers the construction being, “ as it follows,” 
“ as it appears,” They assert, that if we give the sentence 
a diff erent turn, and instead of as, say such as, the verb is 
no longer termed impersonal ; but properly agrees with its 
nominative in the plural number: as, “ The arguments 
advanced were nearly such as follow f “ The positions 
were such as appear incontrovertible ” Of this opinion is 
the learned Dr* Campbell, who, in his “ Philosophy of 
Rhetoric,” says, “ When a verb is used impersonally, it 
ought undoubtedly to be in the singular number, whether 
the neuter pronoun be expressed or understood. For this 
reason, analogy and usage favour this mode of expression : 
4 'The conditions of the agreement w'ere m follows, and 
not, as fallow* A few late writers have inconsiderately 
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adopted the la^t form, through a mistake of the construc- 
tion. For the same reason, we ought to say, ‘ I shall 
consider his censures so far only, as concerns my friend's 
conduct;’ and not, * so far as concern' m 

Other writers contend, that the word as is equivalent to it 7 
that, or which ; and that as, in the phrases mentioned, is the 
true nominative to the verbs Jblhws and appears ,* which 
should consequently be written, as follow*, as appear . They 
assert, that as is used either in the singular or the plural 
number : in the singular : as, u His insensibility is such 
us excites our detestations* in the plural thus: ** His man- 
ners are such, as are universally pleasing * That, in the 
former example, such as is equivalent to that which) and in 
the latter to those which. That if as be either singular or 
plural, and synonymous with it) that , or which 9 it must, 
when it refers to a plural antecedent, like which, be consi- 
dered as plural, and joined to a plural verb. That it is 
more consonant with analogy to say ; 4i The circumstances 
were, which follow,* than it follows, or that follows* They 
further observe, that when the demonstrative such precedes, 
and is joined to a plural noun, it is universally admitted, 
that as must then be followed by a plural verb : if so, the 
construction of the word a# cannot be, in the least degree, 
affected by the ellipsis of the correlative term* 

The diversity of sentiment on this subject, and the 
respectability of the different opponents, will naturally in- 
duce the readers to pause and reflect, before they decide* 
They who doubt the accuracy of Horne Tooke’s statement, 
u That 08) however and whenever used in English, means 
the same as %t % that) or which ;* and who are not satisfied 
whether the verbs, in the sentences first mentioned, should 
he in the singular or the plural number, may vary the form 
of expression. Thus, the meaning of the sentence's 
alluded to, may be conveyed in the following terms, or in 
other equivalent expressions. ** The arguments advanced 
m ere nearly such as follow' C u The arguments advanced 

P 4 
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were nearly of the following nature ;” 44 Tlie following 
are nearly the arguments which were advanced ;” 44 The 
arguments advanced were nearly those which follow 
44 These, or nearly these, were the arguments advanced :” 
44 The positions were such as appear incontrovertible ;” 
44 It appears that the positions were incontrovertible 
44 That the positions were incontrovertible, is apparent ;” 
44 The positions were apparently incontrovertible 44 In 
appearance, the positions were incontrovertible.” 

It has been advanced as a rule of grammar, that 44 When 
the nominative consists of several words, and the last of 
the nouns is in the plural number, the verb is commonly 
plural as, 44 A part of the exports consist of raw silk 
44 A number of men and women were present;” 44 The 
train of our ideas are often interrupted.” The support of 
this rule has been ingeniously attempted, by the following 
observations : 44 The whole of the words, in the first part 
of each of the preceding sentences, or the noun and its 
adjuncts, are the actual nominative. Separate the words 
part and exports , in the first example, and the affirmation 
of the verb cannot with truth be applied to either : and as 
the whole must be considered as the nominative, the verb 
is very naturally connected in number with the last noun.” 
— This reasoning, how plausible soever it may, at first 
sight, appear, is certainly destitute of solidity. It would 
counteract some of the plainest principles of grammar; 
and would justify the following constructions, and a mul- 
titude of others of a similar nature. 44 The truth of the 
narratives have never been disputed 44 The virtue of 
these men and women, are indeed exemplary ;” 44 A fond- 
ness for such distinctions, render a man ridiculous ;” 44 A 
deviation from good principles, soon produce a deviation 
from good conduct.” In each of these instances, it may 
be said, as our opponents say in support of the proposed 
rule, that if we separate the two nouns, the affirmation 
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cannot with truth be applied to either: the verb respects 
the whole preceding phrase* in the one case as nutch as in 
the other. But will it hence follow* that the verb is to be 
connected in number with the last noun? The truth is, 
die assert ion grammatically respects the first nouns in all 
the preceding instances. The adjuncts arc connected ivilh J 
those nouns, as subordinate parts, or as modifications, and 
are put in the objective case, governed by the prepositions. 

The latter nouns cannot, therefore, be the nominatives to 
the respective verbs ; they cannot be, at the same time, 
in the nominative and objective cases. That a sentence, 
or part of a sentence, may be the nominative to a verb, is 
undoubtedly true : but, in these cases, the construction is 
obviously different from that which exists in the eases 
enumerated under the proposed rule. In the former, 
there is no prominent object to which the verb chiefly 
relates; and the whole preceding part must therefore be 
considered as the nominative: in the latter, there is a 
capital, leading object, which attracts the verb, and which 
supports the dependent circumstances. 

RULE I L 

Two or more nouns, &e, in the singular num- 
ber, joined together by a copula tive conjunction. 



expressed or understood, must have verbs, nouns, 
and pronouns, agreeing with them in the plural 
number: as, ** Socrates and Plato were wise; 
they were the most eminent philosophers of 
Greece The sun that rolls over our heads, 
the food that we receive, the rest that we enjoy, 
daily admonish us of a superior and super-intending 
Power 




See vul. it. p, fit* 



* the <utvpU0Oi to ilm rule, sec vul. U. p. :i The Bute, and page Jl. 
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This rule is often violated ; some instances of which are 
annexed. ** And so was also James and John, the sons of 
Zebedee, who were partners with Simon ;* 14 and so were 
also ” 44 All joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and 
ever, doth dwell ;* 44 dwell for ever*” 44 By whose power 
all good and evil is distributed ;* 44 are distributed * 
44 Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now 
perished ;* 44 are perished.* 44 The thoughtless and in- 
temperate enjoyment of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it, 
and the forgetfulness of our being accountable creatures, 
obliterates every serious thought of the proper business of 
life, and effaces the sense of religion and of God* It 
ought to be, 44 obliterate* and 44 efface* t 




I. When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in sense, and sometimes even when they are 
very different, some authors have thought it allowable to 
put the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singular num- 
ber: as, 44 Tranquillity and peace dwells there 44 Igno- 
rance and negligence has produced the effect ;* 44 The 
discomfiture and slaughter was very great-* But it is evi- 
dently contrary to the first principles of grammar, to con- 
sider two distinct ideas as one, however nice may be their 
shades of difference : and if there be no difference, one of 
them must be superfluous, and ought to be rejected. 




To support the above construction, it is said, that the 
verb may be understood as applied to each of the preceding 
terms; as in tire following example : 44 Sand, and salt, and 
a mass of iron, easier to bear than a man without under- 

standing* But besides the confusion, and the latitude of 
application, which such a construction would Introduce, 
it appears to be more proper ami an alogi cal, in cases where 
the verb is intended to be applied to any one of tile terms, 
to make use of the di sjunct ive conjunction, which gramma- 
tically refers the verb to one or other of the preceding 
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terms in a separate view* To preserve the distinctive uses 
of the copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, would ren- 
der the rules precise, consistent, and intelligible. Dr. 
Blair observes, that 4t two or more substantives, joined by 
a copulative, must always require the verb or pronoun to 
which they refer, to be placed in the plural number 
and this is the general sentiment of English grammarians* 

2. In many comglgjL-sentences, it is difficult for learners 
to determine, whether one or more of the clauses are to he 
considered as the nominative case ; and consequently, 
whether the verb should be in the singular or the plural 
number* We shall, therefore, set down a number of varied 
examples of this nature, which may serve as some govern- 
ment to the scholar, with respect to sentences of a similar 
construction. “ Prosperity, with humility, renders its pos- 
sessor truly amiable.'” “ The ship, with all her furniture, 
was destroyed/ 1 u Not only his estate, his reputation too, 
has suffered by his misconduct.” H Tile general also, in 
conjunction with the officers, has applied for redress” 
u He cannot be justified ; for it is true, that the prince, as 
well as the people, was blameworthy/ 1 ** The king, with 
his life-guard, has just passed through the village,” “ In 
the mutual influence of body and soul, there is a wisdom, 
a wonderful wisdom, which we cannot fathom.” Virtue, 
honour, nay, even self-interest, conspire to recommend the 
measure.” * 6 Patriotism, morality, every public and 

private consideration, demand our submission to just and 
lawful government.” u Nothing delights me so much as 
the works of nature.*' — See the 2nd voL p. 43 to 52. 

In support of such forms of expression as the following, 
we have the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other writers; 
and we annex them for the reader's consideration. “A 
long course of time, with a variety of accidents and cir- 
cumstances, are requisite to produce those revolutions/’ 
“ The king, with the lords and commons, Jbrm an excel- 
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lent frame of government/ 1 u The side A, with the sides 
B ami C, compose the triangle/’ “The fire communicated 
itself to the bed, which, with the furniture of the room, 
and a valuable library, were all entirely consumed. 11 It is, 
however, proper to observe, that these modes of expres- 
sion do not appear to be warranted by the just principles 
of construction. The words, “A long course of time,™ 
“The king/ “ The side A/ and “which/ are the true 
nominatives to the respective verbs. In the last example, 
the word all should be expunged. As the preposition 
with governs the objective case, in English ; and, if trans- 
lated into Latin, would govern the ablative case, it is mani- 
fest, that the clauses following with} in the preceding sen- 
tences, cannot form any part of the nominative case. 
They cannot be at the same time in the objective and the 
nominative cases. The following sentence appears to be 
unexceptionable ; and may serve to explain the others, 
“ The lords and commons are essential branches of the 
British constitution ; the king, with them, forms an excel- 
lent frame of government V 1 




3. I f the singular nouns and pronouns, which are joined 
together by a copulative conjunction, be of several persons, 
in making the plural pronoun agree with them in person, 
the second person takes places of the third, mid the first of 
both: as, “James, and thou, and I, are attached to our 
country ” u Thou and he shared it between tfou™ 



•Though the cons true lion will not admit of a plural verb, the sentence 
would certainly stand better thus ; 4i The king, the lords, and the commons, 
W0* an excellent constitution / 1 
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The conjunction disjunctive has an effect con- 
trary to that of the conjunction copulative ; for 
as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred to the 
preceding terms taken separately, it must be in 
the singular number: as, “Ignorance or negli- 
gence has caused this mistake " John, James, 
or Joseph, intends to accompany me " There 
is, in many minds, neither knowledge nor under- 
standing.’’ 

See vol. ii* p* 

The following sentences are variations from this rule* 

A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, 
as well as read them in a description u read it™ “ Nei- 
ther character nor dialogue were yet understood iC was 
yet” “ It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a 
satire, do not carry in them rubbery or murder u Joes 
not carry in ft” 41 Death, or some worse misfortune, 
soon divide them/' It ought to be M divides.” 

1. When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun, 
of different persons, are disjunctively connected, the verb 
must agree with that person which is placed nearest to it : 
as, 44 1 or thou art to blame 44 Thou or I am in fault;’' 
“ I, or thou, or he, is the author of it;" * 4 George or I 
am the person " But it would be better to say ; H Either 
I am to blame, or thou art," Sec* 

2. When a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun, 
or pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is made to agree 
with the plural noun and pronoun; as, 44 Neither poverty 
nor riches were injurious to him u I or they were of- 
fended by It" But in this case, the plural noun or pro- 
noun, when it can conveniently be done, should he placed 
next to the verb. 
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RULE IV. 

A NouNj>£multitude, or signifying many, may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of 
the singular or plural number ; yet not without 
regard to the import of the word, as conveying 
unity or plurality of idea : as, “ The meeting 
was large " The parliament is dissolved “ The 
nation is powerful;” “My people do not con- 
sider : they have not known me “ The mul- 
titude eagerly pursue pleasure, as their chief 
good “ The council were divided in their sen- 
timents.” 

S«e vol. It, p. 86, 



We ought tci consider whether the term immedi- 
ately suggests the idea of the number it represents, or 
whether it exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as 
one thing. In the former case, the verb ought to be 
plural ; in the latter, it ought to be singular. Thus, it 
seems improper to say, The peasantry goes barefoot, 
and the middle sort makes use of wooden shoes. 7 ' It 
would be better to say, “ The peasantry go barefoot, and 
the middle sort make use,' 7 &c. ; because the idea in both 
these cases, is that of a number. On the contrary, there 
is a harshness in the following sentences, in which nouns 
of number have verbs plural ; because the ideas they re- 
present seem not to be sufficiently divided in the mind. 
“ The court of Home were not without solicitude.^ 41 The 
house of commons were of small weight, 17 “ The house 
of lords were so much influenced by these reasons/' 
“Stephen's party were entirely broken up by the cap- 
tivity of their leader. 71 “An army of twenty -four thou- 
sand were assembled. 17 “ What reason have the church of 
Rome for proceeding m tins manner ? n “There is in- 
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deed no constitution so tame and careless of their own 
defence” u AJI the virtues of mankind are to be count- 
ed upon a few fingers, but Ms follies and vices are innu- 
merable** 1 Is not mankind in this place a noun of multi- 
tude, and such as requires the pronoun referri ng to it, to 
be in die plural number, their t 

When a noun of multitude is preceded by a definitive 
word, which clearly limits the sense to an aggregate with 
an idea of unity, it requires a verb and pronoun to agree 
with it in die singular number : as, u A company of 
troops was detached ; a troop of cavalry was raised ; this 
people is become a great nation ; that assembly was nu- 
merous ; a great number of men and women was collected/" 
See page 

On many occasions, where a noun of multitude is used, 
it is very difficult to decide, whether the verb should be in 
the singular, or in the plural number : and this difficulty 
lias induced some grammarians to cut the knot at once, and 
to assert that every noun of multitude, as it constitutes 
one aggregate of many particulars, must always be consi- 
dered as conveying the idea of unity ; and that, conse- 
quently, the verb and pronoun agreeing with it, cannot, 
with propriety, be ever used in the plural number. This 
opinion appears to l>e not well considered ; it is contrary 
to tlie established practice of the best writers of the lan- 
guage, and against the rules of the most respectable gram- 
marians. Some nouns of multitude certainly convey to 
the mind an idea of plurality, others, that of a whole as 
one tiling, and others again, sometimes that of unity, and 
sometimes that of plurality. On this ground, it is war- 
rantable, and consistent with the nature of things, to 
apply a plural verb and pronoun to the one class, and 
a singular verb and pronoun, to the other. We shall 
immediately perceive the impropriety of the following 
constructions : “ The clergy has withdrawn itself from 
the temporal courts u The nobility, exclusive of its 
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capacity as hereditary counsellor of the crown, the 

pillar to support the throne;" “ The commonalty is di- 
vided into several degrees;" “ The people of England is 
possessed of super-eminent privileges ;" “ The multitude 
teas clamorous for the object of its affections The as- 
sembly Teas divided in its opinions f 44 The fleet zees all 
dispersed, and some of it zcas taken." — In all these in- 
stances, as well as in many others, the plural verb and 
pronoun should be used : and if the reader will apply 
them, as he looks over the sentences a second time, he 
will perceive the propriety and effect of a change in the 
construction. 



RULE V. 

Pronouns must always agree with their ante- 
cedents, and the nouns for which they stand, in 
gender and number : as, “ This is the friend 
whom I love “ That is the vice which I hate ;** 
“ The king and the queen had put on their robes;” 
“ The moon appears, and she shines, but the light 
is not her own.” 

The relative is of the same person as the an- 
tecedent, and the verb agrees with it accordingly : 
as, “ Thou who lovest wisdom 1 who speak from 
experience.” 

See to!. ii. p. 88. 



Of this rule there are many violations to be met with ; 
a few of which may be sufficient to put the learner on his 
guard. “ Each of the sexes should keep within its parti- 
cular bounds, and content themselves with the advantages 
of their particular districts better thus ; 44 The sexes 
should keep within their particular bounds," &c. c< Can 
any one, on their entrance into the world, be fully secure 
that they shall not lx? deceived ?" “ on entrance,™ and 
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u that he shall** 44 One should not think too favourably 
of ourselves;" 44 of one's sclfT 44 He had one acquaint- 
ance which poisoned his principles if who poisoned*" 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it re- 
fers, either expressed or implied : as* 44 Who is fatal to 
others, is so to himself that is, 44 the vmn who is fatal 
to others *' 1 

Who* which y what) and the relative that) though in the 
objective case, arc always placed before the verb; as are 
also their compounds, whoever^ whosoever , &c, : as, u He 
whom ye seek u This is what, or the thing which, or 

that, you want 44 Whomsoever you please to appoint / 1 

What is sometimes applied, in a manner which appears 
to be exceptionable : as, 44 All fevers, except what are 
called nervous," &e. It would at least be better to say, 
44 except those which are called nervous/' 

IF hat is very frequently used as the representative of 
two cases ; one the objective after a verb or preposition, 
and the other, the nominative to a subsequent verb : as, 
M I heard what was said / 1 44 He related what was seen." 
44 According to what was proposed." “We do not con- 
stantly love what has done us good/' — This peculiar con- 
struction may be explained, by resolving what into its 
principles that which : as, “ I heard that which was 
said :* &c. 

In a few instances, the relative is introduced as the no- 
minative to a verb, before the sentence or clause which it 
represents : as, 41 There was therefore, which is all that 
we assert, a course of life pursued by them, different from 
that which they before led." Here, the relative which is 
the representative of the w T hole of the last part of the sen- 
tence ; and its natural position is after that clause* 

Whatever relative is used, in one of a series of clauses, 
relating to the same antecedent, the same relative ought 
generally to be used in them all In the following sen- 
tence, this rule is violated : 44 It is remarkable, that Hal- 
Volume /< Q 
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land, against aribidfc the war was undertaken, and that, in 
the very beginning, was reduced to the brink of destruc- 
tion, lost nothing.” The dauiP otqght to have been, “ and 
trttcA iu the very beginning.” 

The relative frequently ref ers to n whole clause in the 
sentence, "instead of a particular word in it: as, “The 
resolution was adopted hastily, and without due con- 
sideration, which produced great dimtinfarfinn f that 
is, “ which tiring,” namely, the hasty adoption of the 
resolution. 

1. Personal pronouns being used to supply the place of 
the noun, are not employed in the same part of a sen- 
tanoe as the noun which they represent ; for it would be 
improper to say, “ The king he is just “ I saw her the 
queen;” “The men they were there;” “Many words 
they darken speech “ My banks they are furnished with 
bees.” These personals are superfluous, as there is very 
seldom any occasion for a substitute in the same part where 
the principal word is present. The nominative case they 
in the following sentence, is also superfluous: “Who, 
instead of going about doing good, they are perpetually 
intent upon doing mischief.” 

This rule is often infringed, by the case absolute's not 
being properly distinguished from certain forms of expres- 
sion apparently similar to it. In this sentence, “The 
candidate being chosen, the people carried him in tri- 
umph.” the word candidate is in the absolute case. But 
in the following sentence, “ The candidate, bring chosen, 
was carried in triumph by the people,” candidate is the 
nominative to the verb soar carried ,* and therefore it is 
not in the case absolute. Many writers, however, appre- 
hending the nominative in this latter sentence, as well as 
in the former, to be put absolutely, often insert another 
nonrinative to the verb, and say, “ The candidate being 
chosen, he was carried in triumph by the people;” “The 
general app ro vi n g the plan, hr put it in execution.” The 
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error in each o f these two sentences* is, that there are two 
numi natives used* where one would have been sufficient, 
and consequently that he is redundant* 

9. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons as 
well as to things ; but after an adjective hi the superlative 
degree, and after an pronominal adjective same, it is gene- 
rally used in preference to who or which : as, “Charles 
XII, king of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen that 
the world ever saw ;* “ CatalineY followers were the most 
profligate that could be found in any city/ 1 “ He is the 
same man that we saw before." But if, after the word 
same a preposition should precede the relative, one of the 
other two pronouns must be employed, the pronoun t/mt 
not admitting a preposition prefixed to it : as t “ He is the 
same man, with whom you were acquainted,’" It is re- 
markable, however, that, when the arrangement is a little 
varied, the word that admits the preposition : as, “ He 
is die same man that you were acquainted with? 

There arc cases wherein we cannot conveniently dis- 
pense with the relative that , as applied to persons: as 
first, after who the interrogative ; u Who that has any 
sense of religion, would have argued thus?" Secondly, 
when persons make but apart of the antecedent; “The 
woman, and the estate, that became bis portion, were re- 
wards far beyond his desert. 1 * In neither of these ex- 
amples could any other relative have been used. 

3* The pronouns whichsoever * whosoever, and the like, 
are elegantly divided by the interposition of the corres- 
ponding substantives: thus, “On whichsoever side die 
king cmi hia eyes C would have sounded better, if writ- 
ten, “ On which side soever," &lv 

4. Many persons are apt* in conversation, to put the 
objective case of the personal pronouns, in the place of 
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thru ami those : as, 44 Give UK? them buoks ;* instead of 
u those books.** We may sometimes find this fault even 
in writing! as, 41 Observe them three there/" We also 
frequently meet with those instead of tha/ 7 at the beginning 
of a sentence, and where there is no particular reference 
to an antecedent : as, Tfutse that sow in tears, some- 
times reap in joy,* That dial, or they who sow in tears- 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a per- 
sonal pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable, in certain 
constructions. 14 We are not unacquainted with llie ca- 
lumny of than [or those] wlio openly make use of the 
warmest professions,'" 

5, In some dialects, die word ir hat is improperly used 
for that, and sometimes we find it in this sense in writing ; 
M They will never believe but uhat I have been entirely 
to blame.* “ I am not satisfied but what,* Sec. instead of 
14 but thatr The word somewhat, in the following sen- 
tence, seems to be used improperly. “ These punish- 
ments seem to have been exercised in somewhat an arbi- 
trary manner.* Sometimes we read, 14 In somewhat of*’" 
The meaning is, 41 in a manner which is in some resjjecu 

arbitrary T 

# 

6. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated to 
persons, that there is generally harshness in the application 
of it, except to the projier names of persons, or the general 
terms muiu woman 7 Ste. A term which only implies the 
idea of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance 
or epidiet, will hardly authorise die use of it : as, u 'That 
faction in England, ivfto most powerfully opposed his ar- 
bitrary pretensions* “ That faction which? would have 
been better; and the same remark will serve for the fol- 
lowing examples : 14 France, who was in alliance with Swe- 
den/’ “The court, who? See. 14 The cavalry who? &c. 
45 The cities who aspired at liberty.* 44 That party among 
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us wAo,” See. ** The family whom they consider as 
usurpers.” 

In some cases it may be doubtful, whether this pronoun 
is properly applied or not: as, 44 The number of substan- 
tial inhabitants with whom some dues abound*” For 
when a term directly and necessarily implies persons, it 
may in many eases claim the personal relative* 44 None 
of the company whom he most affected, could cure him of 
the melancholy under which lie laboured” The word 
acquaintance may have the same construction. 

7. We hardly consider little children as persons, because 
that term gives us the idea of reason and reflection : and 
therefore the application of the personal relative wko, in 
this case, seems to be harsh : “A child w?/to ” It, though 
neuter, is applied, when we speak of an infant or child 
whose sex is unknown : as, “ It is a lovely infant <s It is 
a healthy child,” The personal pronoun h still more im- 
properly applied to animals : “ A lake frequented by that 
fowl, whom nature has taught to dip the wing in water.” 

8* Wlien the name of a person is used merely as a name, 
and it does not refer to the person, the pronoun who ought 
not to be applied* 44 It is no wonder if such a man did 
not shine at the court of queen Elizabeth, who was but 
another name for prudence and economy*” Better thus ; 
44 Whose name was but another word for prudence,” &c* 
The word whose begins likewise to be restricted to persons ; 
yet it is not done so generally, but that good writers, even 
in prose, use it when speaking of things. The construction 
is not, however, always pleasing, as we may sec in the 
following instances: “Pleasure, whose nature,” &c. “Call 
every production, whose parts and whose nature,” &c* 

tn one case, however, custom author: res us to use which 
with respect to persons; and that is when we want to dis- 
tinguish one person of two, or a particular person among 
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a number of others. We should then say, u Which of the 
two,” or, 44 Which of them, is he or she?’' 

9- As the pronoun relative has no distinction of num- 
ber, we sometimes find an ambiguity in the use of it : as, 
when we say, 44 The disciples of Christ, whom we imi- 
tate we may mean the imitation either of Christ, or of 
his disciples. The accuracy and dearness of the sentence, 
depend very much upon the proper and determinate use 
of the relative, so that it may readily present its antecedent 
to the mind of the hearer or reader, without any obscurity 
or ambiguity. 

10. It is and it teas , are often, after the manner of the 
French, used in a plural construction, and by some of our 
best writers : as, 44 It is either a few great men who decide 
for the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a seditious 
ringleader 44 It is they that are the real authors, though 
the soldiers are the actors of the revolutions 44 It teas the 
heretics that first began to rail,” &c. ; “'Tis these that 
early taint the female mind. 1 ' This license in the con- 
struction of it is, (if it be proper to admit it all,) has, 
however, been certainly abused in the following sentence, 
which is thereby made a very awkward one. “It is won- 
derful the very few accidents, which, in several years, 
happen from this practice.” 

11. The inteijections 01 Oh! and Jh! require the 
objective case of a pronoun in the first person after them : 
as, 44 O me ! Oh me ! Ah me !” But the nominative case 
in the second person : as, 44 O thou persecutor !” 44 Oh ye 
hypocrites !” 44 O thou, who dwellest,” &c. 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the Eng- 
lish language, is frequently joined in explan atory se ntences, 
with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or feminine gen- 
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<fcr : as* 44 It was I 44 It was the man or woman that 
did it” 

The neuter pronoun t6 is sometimes omitted and 
understood ; thus we say, 44 As appears, as follows 
for 41 As it appears, as it follows and 44 May be,” 
for 44 It may be-** 

The neuter pronoun U is sometimes employed to 
express ; 

1st, The subject of any discourse or inquiry : as, 41 It 
hap}>encd on a summer's day 44 Who is it that calls oil 
me?” 

2d, The state or condition of any person or thing : as, 
44 How is it with you ?” 

3d, The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of 
any effect or event, or any person considered merely as a 
cause : as, 4f We heard her say U was not he 4 * The 
truth is, if was that I helped her.” 

RULE VL 

The relative is the nominative ease to the verb, 
when no nominative comes between it and the 
verb: as, t4 The master who taught us;" 44 The 
trees which are planted.’" 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by some 
word in its own member of the sentence : as, 
44 He who preserves me, to whom I owe my being, 
whose I am, and whom I serve, is eternal/* 

See ioL iL p, 

In the several members of the last sentence, the relative 
performs a different office. In the first member, it marks 
the agent ; in the second, it submits to the government of 
the preposition ; in the third, it represents die possessor ; 
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ami in the fourth, the object of an action: and, therefore, 
it must be in the three different coses, correspondent to 
those offices. 

When both the antecedent and the relative become no- 
mi natives, etch to different verbs, the relative is the nonri- 
tmlive to the former, and the antecedent to the latter 
verb: as, 44 Trite philosophy > which is the ornament of our 
nature, consists more in the love of our duty, and the 
practice of virtue, than in great talents and extensive 
knowledge.” 

A few instances of erroneous construction will illustrate 
both the branches of the sixth rule. The three following 
refer to the first part. 44 How can we avoid being grateful 
to those whom, by repeated kind offices, have proved 
themselves our real friends ? n 41 These are the men whom 
you might suppose, were the authors of the work 44 If 
you were here, you would find three or four, whom you 
would say passed their time agreeably :* in all these 
places it should be who instead of whom . The two latter 
sentences contain a nominative between the relative and 
the verb; and, therefore, seem to contravene the rule: 
but the student will reflect, that it is not the nominative of 
the verb with which the relative is connected. The ro 
ttmitung examples refer to the second part of the rule. 
44 Men of fine talents are not always the persons who wc 
should esteem, * 14 The persons who you dispute with, 

are precisely of your opinion.” 4t Our tutors are our 
benefactors, who we owe obedience to, and who vre ought 
to love." In these sentences, whom should be used 
instead of who. 

b When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kind, the noun or pronoun containing the answer, must be 
in the same case as that which contains the question : as, 
u Wfum books arc these ? They arc John's* ** Who gave 
them to him ? RV 44 Of uAom did you buy them ? Of 
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u bookseller; Aim who lives at the Bible and Crown.™ 
u WJiam did you see there f Both Aim and the shopman."' 

The learner will readily comprehend (his rule, by sup- 
plying the words which are understood in the answers* 
Thus, to express the answers at large, we should say, 

" They are John's books." 4< We gave them to him." 

4 ‘ We benight them of him who lives,™ &c, ** We saw 

both him and the shopman.™ — As the relative pronoun, 
when used interrogatively, refers to the subsequent word 
or phrase containing the answer to the question, that word 
or phrase may properly be termed the subsequent to the 
interrogative. 

Pronouns are sometimes made to precede the things 
which they represent: as, 41 If a man declares in autumn 
when he is eating them , or in spring when there are none , 
that he loves grapes* &c. But this is a construction 
which is very seldom allowable. 

RULE VI L 

When the relative is preceded by two nomina- 
tives of different persons, the relative and verb may 
agree in person with either, according to the sense: 
as, ** I am the man who command you ;** or, u I am 
the man who commands you/’ 

Sec vol. IL p. 9 k 

The form of the first of the two preceding sentences, ex* 
presses die meaning rather obscurely- It would be more 
perspicuous to say; u I, who command you, am the 
man . 1 Perhaps the difference of meaning, produced by 
referring the relative to different antecedents, will be more J 
evident to the learner, in die following sentences. u I am 
the general who gives the orders to-day “ I am the 
general, who give the orders to-day ™ that is, « I, who 
give the orders to-day, am die general" 
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When the relative and the verb have been determined 
to agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that 
agreement must be preserved throughout the sentence; 
ns, in the following instance : 64 I am the Lord that 
maketh all things ; and stretchcth forth the heavens alone.* 
Tm. xliv, £4. Thus far is consistent * The Lord y in the 
third person, is the antecedent, and the verb agrees with 
the relative in the third person : u I am the Lord, which 
Lord, or he that maketh all things." If / were made the 
antecedent, the relative and the verb should agree with it 
in the first person: as, / am the Lord, that make all 
things, that stretch forth the heavens alone.* But should 
it follow ; 46 That spreadeth abroad the earth by myself ;* 
there would arise a confusion of persons, and a manifest 
solecism. 



RULE VIII. 

Every adjective, and every adjective pronoun, 
belongs to a substantive, expressed or under- 
stood ; as, ** He is a good, as well as a wise man 
44 Few are happy that is, “ persons 4i This h a 
pleasant walk;” that is, This walk is” &c. 
Adjective pronouns must agree, in number, 
with their substantives : as, <f This book, these 
books; that sort, those sorts; another road, other 
roads, 1 * 



See voL iu |i. 8t»<J p. S32, the note* 

1, abjective pronouns. 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here ex- 
hibited, “ I have not travelled tins twenty years ;* 
a ff iCM twenty * 41 I mn not recommending these kind of 

sufferings ;* 44 kind * 44 Those set of book* was n 

valuable present 44 that set * 
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1. The word means in the singular number, and the 
phrases, “ By this means" u By that means " are used by 
our best and most correct writers ; namely, Bacon, Tillot- 
son, Atterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, &c.* They are. 



" “ By thit meant he had them the more at vantage, being tired and 

harassed with a long march.*’ Bacon* 

“ By {hit meant one great restraint from doing evil, would be taken away.” 
— “ And t hit is an admirable meant to improve men in virtue.” — “ By that 

meant they have rendered their duty more difficult.”. TWotton. 

“ It renders us careless of approving ourselves to God, and by that meant 
securing the continuance of liis goodness.” “ A good character, when esta- 
blished, should not be rested in as an end, but employed as a meant of doing 



still further good.” Atterbury. 

“ By t hit meant they are happy in each other.” “ He by that meant pre- 
serves his superiority.’' Additon . 

“ Your vanity by ihit meant will want its food.” - Ste ele, 

*< By thit meant alone, their greatest obstacles will vanish.”. Pope* 



“ Which cuttom has proved the most effectual meant to ruin the nobles.” 

Dean Steift. 

“ There it no meant of escaping the persecution.” — “ Faith is not only a 

meant of obeying, but a principal act of obedience.” Dr* Young* 

“ He looked on money as a necessary meant of maintaining and increasing 
power.” Lord Lyttdton't Henry If. 

John was too much intimidated not to embrace every meant aflbrded for 

his safety.” Goldsmith. 

“ Lest thit meant should foil.” — “ By meant of thip-money, the late king,*’ Ac. 

— “ The only meant of securing a durable peace.” Hume* 

44 By thit meant there was nothing left to the Parliament of Ireland,” 

** 

44 By thit meant so many slaves escaped out of the hands of their "»f- 

Dr. Robertson. 

44 By thit meant they bear witness to each other.” .. JBurke. 

44 By tMt meant the wrath of man was made to turn against itself.” 

Dr. Blair* 

44 A magazine, which has, by thit meant , contained,” Ac~-“ Birds, in general, 
procure their food by means of their beak. n Dr . Paley. 
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indeed, in so general and approved use, that it would 
appear awkward, if not affected, to apply the old singular 
form, and say, 44 By this mean ; by that mean ; it was 
by a mean although it is more agreeable to the gene- 
ral analogy of the language. “ The word means (says 
Priestley) belongs to the class of words, which do not 
change their termination on account of number ; for it is 
used alike in both numbers.” 

The word amends is used in this manner, in the follow- 
ing sentences: 44 Though he did not succeed, he gained 
the approbation of his country ; and with this amends he 
was content.” “ Peace of mind is an honourable amends 
for the sacrifices of interest.” 44 In return, he received 
the thanks of his employers, and the present of a large 
estate: these were ample amends for all his labours.” 

“We have described the rewards of vice: the good man's 
amends are of a different nature.” 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like 
the word means ) had formerly its correspondent form in 
the singular number, as it is derived from the French 
amende , though now it is exclusively established in the 
plural form. If, therefore, it be alleged that mean should 
be applied in the singular, because it is derived from the 
French moyen , the same kind of argument may be ad- 
vanced in favour of the singular amende : and the general 
analogy of the language may also be pleaded in support 
of it. 

Campbell, in his “Philosophy of Rhetoric,” has the 
following remark on the subject before us : “ No persons 
of taste will, I presume, venture so far to violate the pre- 
sent usage, and consequently to shock the ears of the ge- 
nerality of readers, as to say, 4 By this mean y by that 
mean.' ” 

Bishop Hurd, quoted in Todd's Johnson's Dictionary, 
under the word means , observes, that 44 The use of the 
word meansy in English, is remarkable, and may be 
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thought capricious* It seems to be of French extraction. J 
The French have It moytn frequently, but seldom Ut 
moyens, We, on the contrary, prefer the plural termina- 
tion meant i yet still, for the most part, though not 
always, we use it as a noun of the singular number, or as 
the French le moyen, It is one of those anomalies, which 
use hath introduced and established, in spite of analogy. 

We should not be allowed to say — a mean of making men 
happy*” , 

It is remarkable, that our present version of the Scrip- 
tures makes no use, as far as the Compiler can discover, of 
the word mean ; though there are several instances to be 
found in it of the use of meant} in the sense and con- 
nexion contended for, 44 By thit meant thou shalt have 
no portion on this side the river," Ezra iv, 16, 4 ; That 

by meant of death? &sc, Heb, ix. 15, It will scarcely be 
pretended, that the translators of the sacred volumes did 
not accurately understand the English language ; or that 
they would have admitted one form of this word, and re- 
jected the other, had not their determination been con- 
formable to the best usage. An attempt therefore to 
recover an old word, so long since disused by the most 
correct writers, seems not likely to be successful ; espe- 
cially as the rejection of it is not attended with any incon- 
venience* 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a 
great majority of them, corroborated by general usage, 
forms, during its continuance, the standard of language; 
especially, if, in particular instances, this practice conti- 
nue, after objection and due consideration. Every con- 
nexion and application of words and phrases, thus sup- 
ported, must therefore be proper, and entitled to respect, 
if not exceptionable in a moral point of view . 

ft Sermo constat rati one, vetustate, auctoritate, consuetudinc. 

u Consuetude verd certta&ima loquemii magistral 

QoiTfCTItUK. 
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* volet U3us 

ff Qaem penes arhilrium est, et jus, et norma loquentiL* 

Horace. 

On this principle, many farms of expression, not less de- 
viating from the general analogy of the language, than those 
before mentioned, are to he considered as strictly proper 
and justifiable. Of this kind are the following: u None 
of them are varied to express the gender f and yet none 
originally signified no one , u He himself shall do the 

work here, what was at first appropriated to the objective, 
is now properly used as the nominative case, - ‘ You have 
behaved yourselves well :** in this example, the word you. 
is put in the nominative case plural, with strict propriety ; 
though formerly it was confined to the objective ease, and 
ye regularly used for the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of language, 
thus established, it is the grammarian’s business to submit, 
not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the deci- 
sion of proper authority, and contending for obsolete 
modes of expression, he may, indeed, display learning 
and critical sagacity ; and, in some degree, obscure points 
that are sufficiently clear and decided : but he cannot 
reasonably hope, either to succeed in his aims, or to assist 
the learner, in discovering and respecting the true stan- 
dard and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly 
within the grammarian’s province- Here, he may reason 
and remonstrate on the ground of derivation, analogy, 
and propriety ; and his reasonings may refine and im- 
prove the language ; but when authority speaks out and 
decides the point, it were perpetually to unsettle the lan- 
guage, to admit of cavil and debate. Anomalies then, 
under the limitation mentioned, become the law, as 
clearly as the plainest analogies. 

The reader will perceive that* in the following sen- 
tences, the use of the word mean* in the old form, has a 
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very uncouth appearance ; u By the mean of adversity, 
we are often instructed.'" He preserved his health, by 
mean of exercise, 7 ’ “ Frugality is one mean of acquiring 
a competency.* They should lie, u By means of adver- 
sity,* &c. “ By means of exercise,” &c, u Frugality 

is one means? &c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive 
mean in the singular number, and in that number only, to 
signify mediocrity, middle rate, &c. : as, iC This is a 
mean between the two extremes.* But in the sense of 
instrumentality, it has been long disused by the best au- 
thors, and by almost every writer. 

i 

This means and that means should be used only when 
they refer to what is singular ; these means and those means 
when they respect plurals: as, w He lived temperately, 

and by this means preserved his health ** The scholars 
were attentive, industrious, and obedient to their tutors ; 
and by these means acquired knowledge.” 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young stu- 
dent may be led to reflect on a point so important, as 
that of ascertaining the standard of propriety in the use 
of language. 

2. When two persons or things are spoken of in a sen- 
tence, and there is occasion to mention them again for 
the sake of distinction, that is used in reference to the 
former, and this in reference to the latter : as, 44 Self-love, 
which is the spring of action in tlie soul, is ruled by rea- 
son : but for that) man would be inactive ; and but fur 
th iffy he would be active to no end ” 

8. The distributive adjective pronouns, each) every) 
either^ agree with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of the 
singular number only : as, ** The king of Israel, and 
Jehoshaphat, the king of Judah, sat each on his throne;” 
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“ Every tree u known h y its fruit unless the plural 
noun convey a collective idea: as* 14 Every six months;’* 
“Every hundred years,”— The following phrases arc ex- 
ceptionable: “Let each esteem others better than them* 
selves:” It ought to be “ kim&df* “ It is requisite that 
the language should be both perspicuous and correct : in 
proportion as either of these two qualities are wanting, 
the language is imperfect:" it should be, “ is wanting." 
“ Every one of the letters bear regular dates, and contain 
proofs of attachment “ hears a regular t late, and row* 
tains" “ Every town and Ullage were burned ; rrvry 
grove and every tree were cut down:" “ teas burned, and 
was cut down/’ “ Every freeman, and evtiy citizen, 
have a right to give their votes:" u has a right to gi>e 
his vote " — Sec vol . £, p. 50, and p. 522 ; the Note . 

Either is often used improperly, instead of eaeh ; as 
“ The king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, sat 
either of them on his throne “ Nadab and Abihu, the sons 
of Aaron, took either of them his censer.” Each signifies both 
of them taken distinctly or separately ; either properly sig- 
nifies only the one or the other of them, taken disjunctively. 

In the course of this work, some examples will apjiear, 
of erroneous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with 
respect to grammatical construction : but it may be pro- 
per to remark, that notwithstanding these verbal mistakes, 
the Sacred Volume, in our present version, and for the 
size of it, possesses a high degree of grammatical correct- 
ness and purity of language. The authority of that 
eminent critic and grammarian. Doctor Lowth, must be 
decisive on this subject. He observes, that “ The' pre- 
sent translation of the Bible, is the best standard of the 
English language." 



It. ADJECTIVES. 

4, Adjectives are sometimes Improperly applied as ad- 
verbs : w f “Indifferent honest; excellent well ; miserable 
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poor instead of * 4 Indifferently honest; excellently veil ; 
miserably poor,” 44 He behaved himself conformable to 
that great example 44 conformably* 44 Endeavour tu live 
hereafter suitable to persons in your station 44 suitably" 

44 I can never think so very mean of him “ meanly" 
44 Tie describes this river agreeable to the common read- 
ing;” “ agreeably" 44 Agreeable to mj promise, I now 
write;” 44 agreeably " 44 Thy exceeding great reward*” 

When united to an adjective, or adverb not ending in ly 9 
the word exceeding has ty added to it : as, 44 exceedingly 
dreadful, exceedingly great;” 44 exceedingly well, exceed- 
ingly more active:” but when it is joined to an adverb or 
adjective, having that termination, the ly is omitted ; as, 
44 Some men think exceeding clearly, and reason exceed- 
ing forcibly 44 She appeared, on this occasion, exceed- 
ing lovely He acted in this business bolder than was 
expected “ They behaved the nobk$t 9 because they 
were disinterested-” They should have been, 44 more 
boldly ; most nobly " — The adjective pronoun such is 
often misapplied : as , 44 He was such an extravagant young 
man, that he spent his w hole patrimony in a few years 
it should be, “so extravagant a young man" 44 I never 
before saw such large trees 44 saw trees so large” 
When we refer to the species or nature of a thing, the 
word such is properly applied : as, 44 Such a temper is 
seldom found but when degree is signified ; we use the 
w ord so : as , 44 So bad a temper is seldom found,” 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives : as, 
44 The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but 
suitably to his offence;” 11 suitable" 44 They were seen 
wandering about solitarily and distressed;” “solitary/ " 
44 He lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates of reason 
and religion *' agreeable ” 44 The study of syntax should 
be previously to that of punctuation ;” 44 previous*" 

* For the rule to determine, whether an lidjcctive or nn itdflurb Is to lie 
used. # to Volume II. The Note at the end of the promiscuous ELxcrriscs ou 
SynUt, page lf>3. 

Volume /. K 
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5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be* 
avoided: such as, 41 A warier conduct “On lesser 
hopes “A more serener temper;” “The most strastest 
sect ; w “A more superior work.” They should be r 
« worse conduct;*’ “less hopes;” “a more serene tem- 
per;” “the straitest sect ;** “ a superior work.” 

6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative sig- 
nification, do not properly admit of the superlative or 
comparative form superadded : such as, 14 Chief, extreme, 
perfect, right, universal, supreme,” fee. ; which are some- 
times improperly written, “ Chiefest, extremes!, per- 
fectest, righest, most universal, most supreme ” &c. The 
following expressions are therefore improper. “ He 
sometimes claims admission to the chiefest offices “ The 
quarrel became so universal and national 44 A method 
of attaining the tightest and greatest happiness” The 
phrases, so perfect, so right, so extreme, so universal, he. are 
incorrect ; because they imply that one thing is less perfect* 
less extreme, Ike, than another, which is not possible, 

7. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which 
the degrees of comparison are applied and construed* 
The following are examples of wrong construction in this 
respect r “ This noble nation hath, of all others, admitted 
fewer corruptions ” The word fewer is here construed 
precisely as if it were the superlative. It should he, 
,v This noble nation hath admitted fewer corruptions than 
any other ” We commonly say, “ litis Is the weaker 
of the two or, “ The weakest of the two but the 
former is the regular mode of expression, because them 
are only two tilings compared. “The rice of covetous* 
ness is what enters deepest into the soul of any other.” 
“He celebrates the church of England as the most per- 
fect of all others.” Both these modes of expression are 
faulty: ue should not say, 41 The best of any man,” or. 
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“The best of any other man,* 1 for t% the best of men*" 1 
The sentences may be corrected by substituting the com- 
parative in the room of the superlative- u The vice, &c. 
is what enters deeper into the soul than any other.'" 
4< He celebrates, &c* as more perfect, or less imperfect, 
than any other, 11 It is also possible to retain the super- 
lative, and render the expression grammatical* w Covet- 
ousness, of all vices, enters the deepest into the soul/" 
“He celebrates, &c. as the most perfect of all churches/' 
These sentences contain other errors, against which it is 
proper to caution the learner. The words deeper and 
deepest^ being intended for adverbs, should have been 
more deeply, most deeply* The phrases more perfect) and 
most perfiet, are improper ; because perfection admits of 
no degrees of comparison. We may say nearer or nearest 
to perfection, or more or less imperfect, 

8* In some cases, adjectives should not be separated 
from their substantives, even by words which modify their 
meaning, and make but one sense with them ; as, u A 
large enough number surely. 1 ' It should be, a “ num* 
her large enough. 11 “ The low-er sort of people are good 
enough judges of one not very distant from them. 11 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantive: 
as, “A generous man “How amiable a woman T The 
instances in which it comes after the substantive, are the 
following : 

1st, When something depends upon the adjective ; and 
when it gives a better sound, especially in poetry : as* 
“ A man generous to his enemies;* ** Teed me with food 
convenient for me ;* H A tree three feet thick u A body 
of troops fifty thousand strong “The torrent tumbling 
through rocks abrupt* 

2d, When the adjective is cmphatie&l ■ as, “ Alexander 
the Great;** “Lewis the Bold ; M Good lies* infinite f* 

“ Wisdom unsearchable." 

R 2 
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3d* When govern! adjectives belong to one substantive : 
as, man just, wise, and charitable;* 1 “A woman 
modest* sensible, and virtuous** 

-kb, When the adjective is precoded by an adverb : as, 
** A boy regularly studious ;* “ A girl unaffectedly mo- 
dest** 

5th, When the verb to be, in any of its variations, comes 
between a substantive and an adjective, the adjective may 
frequently either precede or follow it ; as, 11 The man is 
happy i" or, “happy is the map who makes virtue his 
choke :* “ The interview was delightful * or, u delightful 
was the interview.* 

Gth* When tile adjective expresses some circumstance 
of a substantive placed after an active verb : as, K Vanity 
often renders its possessor despicable^ In an exclamatory 
sentence* the adjective generally precedes the substantive ; 
as, M How despicable docs vanity often render its pos- 
sessor ?* 

There is sometimea great beauty, as well as force, in 
placing the adjective before the verb* and the substantive 
immediately after it : as, u Great is the Lord 1 just and 
true are thy ways* thou King of saints !* 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a 'num- 
ber of particulars comprehended under it, “ Ambit ion, 

interest, honour, all concurred,* Sometimes a substan- 
tive, which likewise comprehends the preceding parti- 
culars, is used in conjunction with this adjective pronoun : 
as, <( Royalists, republicans, churchmen, sectaries, cour- 
tiers, patriots, aU parties* concurred in the illusion,* 

An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, will some- 
times properly associate with a singular noun: as, “Our 
desire, your intention, their resignation,* This association 
applies rather to things of an intellectual nature, than to 
those which are corporeal. It forms an exception to die 
general rule 
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A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one 
compounded word ; whence they often take another 
adjective, and sometimes a third, and so on: as, 44 An 
old man; a good old man; a very learned, judicious, good 
old man, 1 ' 

Though the adjective always relates to a substantive, 
it is, in many instances, put as if it were absolute; 
especially where the noun has been mentioned before, or 
is easily understood, though not expressed : as, 4t I often 
survey the green fields, as I am very fond of grem ? 
44 The wise, the virtuous, the honoured, lamed, and 
great ” that is, “ persons ? u The twelve, 11 that is, 
44 apostles 46 Have compassion on the poor; he feet to 
the lame f and eyes to the blind? 

Substantives are often used ns adjectives. In this case, 
the word so used is sometimes unconnected w r ith the 
substantive to which it relates ; sometimes connected with 
it by a hyphen; and sometimes joined to it, so as to 
make the two words coalesce. The total separation is 
proper, when either of the two words is long, or when 
they cannot be fluently pronounced as one word; as, an 
adjective pronoun, a silver w'alch, a stone cistern : the 
hyphen is used, when both the w r ord$ are short, and are 
readily pronounced as a single word : as, coal-mine, corn- 
mill, fruit-tree: the words coalesce, when they are readily 
pronounced together ; have a long established association ; 
and are in frequent use : as, honeycomb, gingerbread, 
inkho rn , Y or k sb ire - 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and lias 
another adjective joined to it : as, 4 4 The chief good ? 
“ The vast immense of space/ 1 

Some adjectives of number are more easily converted 
into substantives, than others. Thus wc more readily 
say, 44 A million of men,' 1 than M a thousand of men* 11 
On the other hand, it will baldly he allowable to say, 
44 A million men” whereas, 44 a thousand men? is quite 
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familiar. Yet in the plural number, a different construc- 
tion seems to be required. We say, 11 some hundreds,” 
or “ thousands,” as well as 44 millions of men.” Perhaps, 
on this account, the words million^ hundreds* and thou- 
sands 9 will be said to be substantives. 

When an adjective has a preposition before it, and the 
substantive is understood, the words assume the nature of 
an adverb, and may be considered as an adverbial phrase i 
as, 46 In general, in particular, in common,” See. ; that is, 
44 Generally, particularly, commonly ” 

Enow was formerly used as the plural of enough : but 
it is now obsolete. 



RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the 
singular number only, individually, or collectively : 
as, 44 A Christian, an infidel, a score, a thousand/* 
The definite article the may agree with nouns 
in the singular and plural number: as, 14 The 
garden, the house, the stars/* 

The articles are often properly omitted ; when 
used, they should be justly applied, according to 
their distinct nature: as, u Gold is corrupting; 
the sea is green ; a lion is bold/’ 

See vol. iL p. 100. 

It is of the nature of both the articles to determine or 
limit the tiling spoken of. A determines it to be one 
single thing of the kind, leaving it still uncertain which : 
ike determines which it is, or of many, which they am 

The following passage will serve as an example of the 
different uses of a and the* and of the force of the sub- 
stantive without any article. u Man was made for 
society, and ought to extend hit good will lo all men : 
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but a man will naturally entertain a more particular kind- 
ness for the mm f with whom he has the most frequent 
intercourse ; and enter into a still closer union with the 
mem whose temper and disposition suit best with his 
own.* 

There is, in some instances, a peculiar delicacy in the 
application or omission of the indefinite article. This 
will be seen in the following sentences. We commonly 
say ; “I do not intend to turn critic on this occasion 
not u turn a critic.” On the other hand, we properly add 
the article in this phrase ; u I do not intend to become a 
critic in this business;” not, “to become critic” It is 
correct to say, with the article, £t He is in a great hurry ” 
but not, u in great hurry,” And yet, in this expression, 
14 He is in great haste,” the article should be omitted : it 
would be improper to say, “He is in a great haste” A 
nice discernment, and accurate attention to the best usage, 
are necessary to direct us, on these occasions. 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of 
some use to exhibit a few instances : “ And I persecuted 
this way unto the death.” The apostle docs not mean any 
particular sort of death, but death in general : the definite 
article, therefore, is improperly used ; it ought to be “ unto 
death,” without any article. 

“ When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth that is, according to this translation, 
“into all truth whatsoever, into truth of all kinds very 
different from the meaning of the evangelist, and from the 
original, “ into all the truth;” that is, “into all evange- 
lical truth, all truth necessary for you to know.” 

“ Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?” it ought to 
be “ the wheel ” used as an instrument for the particular 
purpose of torturing criminals. “The Almighty hath 
given reason to a man to be alight unto him:” it should 
rather be, “ to maw,” in general. “This day is salvation 
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conic l a this house* forasmuch as he also is the son of 
Abraham it ought to he* “a son of Abraham*” 

These remarks may serve to show the great importance 
of the proper use of the article* and the excellence of the 
English language in this respect ; which* by means of its 
two articles, does most precisely determine the extent of 
signification ox common names, 

1. A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by 
the use or omission of the article a* If I say* “ He be- 
haved with a little reverence C my meaning is positive. 
If I say, 44 He behaved with little reverence my mean- 
ing is negative. Anti these two are by no means the 
same, or to lie used in the same cases* By the former, 
1 rather praise a person f by the latter, T dispraise him* 
For the sake of this distinction, which is a very useful one, 
we may better bear the seeming impropriety of the article 
a before nouns of number. When I say, 44 There were 
few men with him I speak diminutively* and mean to 
represent them as inconsiderable : whereas, when I say, 
44 There were a few men with him;* I evidently intend 
to make the most of them. 

2. In general* it may be sufficient to prefix the article to 
the former of two words in the same construction ; though 
the French never fail to repeat it in this case. “There 
were many hours, both of the night and day* which he 
could spend, without suspicion, in solitary thought*” It 
might have been, “ of the night and of the day," And, for 
the sake of emphasis, we often repeat the article in a series 
of epithets. 44 He hoped that this title would secure him 
an ample and an independent authority. 1 " 

$. In common conversation, and in familiar style, we 
frequently omit the articles, which might be inserted with 
propriety in writing, especially in a grave style* 44 At 
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worst, time might be gained by this expedient- 1 ' 44 At 
the worst,” would have been better in this place. 44 Give 
me here John Baptist’s head.” There would have been 
more dignity in saying, 44 John the Baptist’s head or, 
44 The head of John the Baptist.” 



The article the has sometimes a good effect, in distin- 
guishing a person by an epithet. 44 In the history of 
Henry the fourth, by Father Daniel, we are surprised at 
not finding him the great man.” u I own I am often 
surprised that he should have treated so coldly, a man so 
much the gentleman* 

This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of 
the French, for the pronoun possessive : as, 44 He looks 
him full in the face that is, 44 in hie face.” 44 In his 
presence they were to strike ike forehead on the ground 
that is, 41 their foreheads?* 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat 
the same article, when the atljectivc, on account of any 
clause dcjiending upon it, is put after the substantive* 
44 Of all the considerable governments among the Alps, 
it commonweal tli is a constitution the most adapted of any 
to the poverty of those countries.” 44 With such a spe- 
cious title as that of blood, which with the multitude is 
always a claim, the strongest, and the most easily compre- 
hended.” 44 They are not the men in the nation the most 
difficult to be replaced.” 

44 The definite article is likewise used to distinguish be- 
tween tilings, which are individually different, but have 
one generic name, and tilings which are, in truth, one 
and the same, but are characterized by several qualities. 
If we say, 4 *The ecclesiastical and secular powers con- 
curred in this, measure,” the expression is ambiguous, as 
far as language can render it so. The reader's know- 
ledge, m Dr. Campbell observes, may prevent his mis- 
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taking it ; but, if such modes of expression be admitted* 
where the sense is clcar s they may inadvertently be imi- 
tated* in cases where the meaning would be obscure, if 
-not entirely misunderstood. The error might have been 
avoided, cither by repeating the substantive, or by sub- 
joining the substantive to the first adjective, and prefixing 
the article to both adjectives ; or by placing the substan- 
tive after both adjectives, the article being prefixed in the 
same manner ; as* 44 The ecclesiastical powers, and the 
secular powers ; n or better* 44 The ecclesiastical powers* 
and the secular or* 44 The ecclesiastical, and the secular 
powers,” The repetition of the article shows* that the 
second adjective is not an additional epithet to the same 
subject, hut belongs to a subject totally different* though 
expressed by the same generic name, 44 The lords spi- 
ritual and temporal,” is a phraseology objectionable on 
the same principle* though now so long sanctioned by 
usage, that we scarcely dare question its propriety. The 
subjects are different, though they have but one generic 
name. The phrase should, therefore, have been, H The 
spiritual and the temporal lords.” — On the contrary, when 
two or more adjectives belong, as epithets, to one and the 
same thing, the other arrangement is to be preferred: as, 
*■ The high and mighty states,” Here both epithets be- 
long to one subject 44 The states high and mighty,” 
would convey the same idea,” 

The indefinite article has, frequently, the meaning of 
every or each: as, “They cost five shillings a dozen 
that is* 44 every dozen*” or 44 each dozen.” 

** A man he was to alt the country dear, 

M And passing rich with forty pounds a year/* Goldsmith* 

that is, u every year ” 

44 There is a jiarticuiar use of the indefinite article* which 
deserves attention, as ambiguity may, by this means, be, 
in some cases* avoided. Thus* if we say* 44 lie is a better 
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soldier than scholar, 1 " the article is suppressed before 
the second term* and the expression is equivalent to, 
M lie is more warlike than learned or, M He possesses 
the qualities, which form the soldier, in a greater degree 
than those, which constitute the scholar." If we say, 
44 He would make a letter soldier than a scholar,” the 
article is prefixed to the second term, and the meaning is, 
<( He would make a better soldier than a scholar would 
make ;” that is, * 4 He has more of the constituent qualities 
of a soldier, than are to be found in any literary man.” 
These two phraseologies are frequently confounded, 
which seldom fails to produce uncertainty of meaning. 
In the former case, the subject, as jiossessing different 
qualities in various degrees, is compared with itself; in 
the latter, it is compared with something else.* 

RULE X. 

One substantive governs another, signifying a 
different thing, in the possessive or genitive case i 
as, M JMy father’s house;” M Man’s happiness;’ 1 
“ Virtue’s reward," 



Set vul ii. p, 103. 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same thing 
as the first, and serves merely to explain or describe it, 
there is no variation of case : as, ** George, king of Great 
Britain, elector of Hanover,” &e. ; 4t Pompey contended 
with Caesar, the greatest general of his time u Religion, 
the support of adversity, adorns prosperity " Nouns thus 
circumstanced are said to be in apposition to each other* 
The interposition of a relative and verb will sometimes 
break the construction : as, “ Pompey contended with 
Ctesar, who was the greatest general of his time*” Here 
the word general is in the nominative case, governed by 
note 4, under hole xu — B oth the parts of this rule are ex- 
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emphiied in the following sentences: “ Maria rejected Vale- 
rius, the man whom she had rejected before “ Maria re- 
jected Valerius, who teas he that she had rejected before,” 
Nouns are not tm frequently set in apposition Ui sen- 
tences, of clauses of sentences : as, “ If a man had a 
positive idea of infinite, either duration or space, he 
could add two infinites together ; nay, make one infinite 
infinitely bigger than another ; absurdities too gross to be 
confuted,” Here the absurdities are the whole preceding 
propositions. “ You ore too humane and considerate; 
things which few people can be charged with,” Here 
things are in apposition to humane and considerate , — 
This construction Is not to be 1 recommended, when the 
parts of the sentence are long, or numerous. The first 
of the preceding examples, is, therefore, improvable* It 
would have been better, if a fresh sentence had been 
introduced, thus : “ These are absurdities," &c. 

The preposition of joined to a substantive, is frequently 
equivalent to the possessive case: as, “A Christian's 
hope,” “ The hope of a Christian* 1 * But it is only so, 
when tlie expression can be conv erted into the regular 
form of the possessive ease. We can say, , w The reward 
of virtue,” and “ Virtue's reward :* but though it is 
proper to say, “ A crown of gold,* we cannot convert the 
expression into the possessive ease, and say, “ Gold's 
crown* 

Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the 
possessive case: as, “Every tree is known by its fruit 
“ Goodness brings its reward “ That desk is fttilie,* 

The genitive its is often improperly used for Vw or it 
is : as, “ Its my book instead of, fit It is tny book*” 

The pronoun Ah?, when detached from the noun to w hieh 
it relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive pronoun, 
but as the genitive case of the personal pronoun : its, 
“This composition is Aw* H “Whose book is tlmt f* 
If we use the noun itself, we should my t 
“ This comjxjsition is John’s” “ Whose book is that F* 
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“Eliza's/' The position will be still more evident, when 
we consider that both the pronouns, in the following sen- 
tence, must have a simil|ar construction : “ Is it her or A is 
honour that is tarnished ?” “ It is not hcrs f but kU* 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive 
case stands alone, the latter one by which it is governed 
being understood : as, “ I called at the bookseller’s/’ 
that is, “ at the bookseller’s shop* 

1. When the subject which governs the nouns in the 
possessive case, applies to them jointly and indiscriminately, 
tile latter only has the sign of the possessive t^scannexed to 
it ; as, “ These are John and Eliza s books/- M The King 
aud Queen’s marriage was approved by the nation.” “ The 
Chancellor and President's opinion coincided exactly/ 1 
“ The house was my father, brother, and uncle’s property.” 

But when the subject applies to the nouns, not jointly, 
but in a separate and distinct manner, the sign of the 
possessive should be annexed to each of the governed 
nouns : as, w The King’s and Queen’s attire was uncom- 
monly splendid” “ The Parliament's and the King’s forces 
approached each other/' “The Pope's or the Emperor’s 
supremacy, was the point in question,” “ It appears to 
have been Cicero’s, not Seneca’s work/ 1 “ The work was 
perhaps neither Cicero’s nor Seneca's,” 

IF the governed nouns should even be referred to jointly 
and indiscriminately, it appears proper to annex the sign of 
the possessive to each of them, when any words intervene, 
which occasion ail increased pause, or which might other- 
wise produce some ambiguity ; as, “ These are John’s as 
well as Eliza’s books ” The houses were not only 
Peter's, but his younger brother's property.” “ The 
Chancellor's and also the President’s opinion, was favour- 
able to the Duke.” “ The physician’s and the surgeon's, 
m well as the apothecary’s judgment, concurred in the Car- 
dinars ease” 
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2. In poetry, the additional $ is frequently omitted, but 

the apostrophe retained, in the same manner as in sub- 
stantives of the plural number ending in $ : as t u The 
wrath of Peleits' son.* This seems not so allowable in 
prose; which the following erroneous examples will de- 
monstrate : u Moses' minister (l Fhinehas' wife 

“Festus came into Felix' room." u These answers were 
made to the witness' questions " But in cases which 
would give too much of the hissing sound, or increase the 
difficulty of pronunciation, the omission takes place even 
in prose : as, “ For righteousness’ sake “ For conscience* 
sake." 

3. Little explanatory circumstances are particularly 
awkward between a genitive case, and the word which 
usually follows it : as, M She began to extol the farmer's, 
as she called him, excellent understanding*" It ought to 
be, “ the excellent understanding of the farmer, as she 
called him*" — The word in the genitive case is frequently 
placed improperly : as, u This fact appears from Dr* Fear- 
sou of Birmingham's experiments*" It should be, ** from 
the experiments of Dr* Pearson of Birmingham*" 

4* When a sentence consists of terms signifying a name 
and an office, or of any expressions by which one part is 
descriptive or explanatory of the oilier, it may occasion 
some doubt to which of them the sign of the genitive case 
should be annexed ; or whether it should be subjoined to 
them both* Thus, some would say ; u I left the parcel at 
Smith's the bookseller others, “at Smith the booksel- 
ler's and jicrhaps others, u at Smith's the t>ook seller's," 
The first of these forms is most agreeable to the English 
idiom ; and if the addition consists of two or more words, 
the case seems to lie less dubious ; as, “ I left the parcel al 
Smi tlfs, the bookseller and stationer " The point will be 
still clearer, if we supply the ellipsis in these sentence*. 
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and give the equivalent phrases, at large : thus; “1 left 
the parcel at the bou§e of Smith the bookseller ;* * 4 1 left 
it at Smith the house of the bookseller.* “ I left it at the 
house of Smith the house of the hook seller/" Bv this 
process* it is evident, that only the first mode of expres- 
sion b correct and proper. But as this subject requires 
a little further explanation, to make it intelligible to the 
learners* we shall add a few observations calculated to 
unfold its principles. 

A phrase in which the words are so connected and de- 
pendent* as to admit of no pause before the conclusion, 
necessarily requires the genitive sign at or near the end of 
the phrase; as, “Whose prerogative is it? It is the king 
of Great Britain's ; n w That is the duke of Bridgewater's 
canal;* “The bishop of LandafiTa excellent book;* 
44 The lord mayor of London's authority C* H The cap- 
tain of the guard's house,* 

When words in apposition follow cadi other in quick 
succession, it seems also most agreeable to our idiom, to 
give the sign of the genitive a similar situation ; csjiccudly 
if the noun which governs the genitive be expressed ; as, 
“The emperor Leopold’s;* “Dionysius the ty rant'*;* 
“For David my servants sake;* “Give me John the 
Baptist s head / u Paul the apostles advice-” But when 
a pause is proper, and the governing noun not expressed ; 
and when the latter port of the sentence is extended ; it 
appears to be requisite that the mga should be applied to 
the first genitive, and understood to the other ; at, “ I re- 
side at lord Stormont's, my old patron and benefarfur ;* 
44 Whose glory did he emulate ? He emulated Caesar's, the 
greatest general of antiquity/ In the fidiowj og sentences* 
it would be very awkward to place the atgii, *fth*r mi die 
end of each of the daws, or at the end of the latter one 
alone : * Thor pas 1mm m David's, the king, priest, mi*i 
prophet of the Jew ah / ** IV* atesd a month at 

lord LytteltuaY, the aniwu m of his country, aad tV 
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friend of every virtue,* The sign nf the genitive case 
may very properly be understood at the end of these 
members, an ellipsis at die latter part of sentences being 
a common construction in our language ; as the learner 
will see by one or two examples: u They wished to sub- 
mit, but he did not ;* that is, “ he did not uish to sub- 
mit;* “He said it was their concern, but not his ;* that 
is, “ not his concern * 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the 
last clause only, we shall perceive that a resting-place is 
wanted, and that the connecting circumstance is placed 
too remotely, to be either perspicuous or agreeable: as, 
“ Whose glory did he emulate ?* ** He emulated Cresar, the 
greatest general of a n l iqu itt/s ” “ T1 lese j isal n is are Da vi tl , 

the king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish peoples* 
It is much better to say, ** This is Paul's advice, the 
Christian hero, and great apostle of the Gentiles,* than, 
a This is Paul the Christian hero, and great apostle of 
the Gentiles" advice * On the other hand, the applica tion 
of the genitive sign to both or all of the nouns in apposition, 
would be generally har sh and displeasing, and perhaps in 
some cases incorrect: as, “The emperors Leopold's;* 
“ King's Georges;* “Charles's the second's;* “The 
parcel was left at Smith's, the bookseller's and stationers,* 
The rules which we have endeavoured to elucidate, will 
prevent die inconveniences of both diese modes of ex- 
pression ; and they appear to be simple, perspicuous, anti 
consistent with the idiom of die language. 



5* The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound ; 
so that we daily make more use of the particle of to ex- 
press the same relation. There is something awkward in 
the following sentences, in which this method lias not 
betn taken* “ The general, in the army's name, pub- 
lished a declaration* “ The commons' vote* 4t The 
Lords' house* 44 Unless lie ts very ignorant of the king- 



